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Art. I.—Final Report of His Majesty’s Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of Local Tuxation: England 
and Wales. Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. London: 1901. 


INANCE must almost necessarily occupy a prominent 
position in the Parliamentary debates of the immediate 
future. The enormous addition which has been made to 
the ordinary expenditure of the country in recent years, the 
huge cost of the war in South Africa, and the consequent 
growth of taxation, must direct the attention of men of all 
parties to the requirements of the great spending depart- 
ments and the inequalities or inadequacy of our financial 
system. But Imperial finance has during the last dozen 
years been so closely bound up with local taxation that the 
Legislature, in addressing itself to one subject, will find 
itself compelled to deal with the other. If there were no 
complaints of injustice from the ratepayers of the country, 
the necessity of revising our system of Imperial taxation 
would force every financial authority to consider the con- 
current difficulties of local finance. 

But there is a still better reason for thinking that local 
taxation must fill a large place in the political programme 
of the immediate future. Its rapid growth, the manner in 
which it is levied, the crushing severity with which it falls 
in many places on the real property on which it is a charge, 
combine to draw attention to the burden which it imposes. 
The taxpayer is hardly conscious of many of the imposts 
which he bears. Few men associate the cost of the cup, 
which they love, or of the weed, which they love more, with 
the requirements of internal administration or external 
politics. But every ratepayer knows that the sum which 
VOL. CXCV. NO. CCCXCIX. B 
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he is forced to give to the rate collector is his contribution 
to the local authorities of his own neighbourhood. Few 
ratepayers, indeed, ever take the trouble to follow their 
money, or to ascertain whether it is wisely or unwisely 
spent. Still fewer consider whether they derive any corre- 
sponding benefit from the expenditure which they are called 
on to bear. They regard the whole system as an intolerable 
grievance, from which they see no possibility of escape, but 
of which they are ever ready to complain. 

Let us add to all this that the arrangements which the 
present Government has made for affording temporary 
relief to the occupiers of agricultural land and to clerical 
owners of tithe rent-charge afford another reason for think- 
ing that the question of local taxation must assume import- 
ance in the immediate future. Parliament will hardly 
consent to continue this relief without concurrently examin- 
ing the whole subject. Neither the Opposition nor the 
Ministry can refuse to inquire whether other classes of 
ratepayers are not entitled to equal consideration with the 
agriculturist and the tithe owner. The Government has 
gone so far that it will find itself forced to go farther. The 
policy of doles must compel them, sooner or later, to address 
themselves to an examination of the whole system on which 
our local finance is founded, and of the manner in which it 
is aided by subventions from the Imperial Exchequer. 

The publication of the report whose title we have placed 
at the head of this article removes, moreover, the only 
reason which Ministers might possibly have pleaded for 
doing nothing. Up to the present time they might fairly 
argue that it was their duty to wait for the conclusions of 
the very able Commission to which they had referred the 
subject. But they have now before them the views and 
recommendations of their own Commissioners. They have 
all the information which they can ever hope to obtain upon 
the subject. If they were right in issuing the Commission 
at all, they cannot refrain from some action on its report. 
They must consider what they shall do, and how they shall 
do it. 

We admit, indeed, that the report of the Commission, or 
rather the conflicting opinions of the Commissioners, may 
create some difficulty. But for this difficulty the Ministers 
who constituted the Commission are themselves responsible. 
They adopted the now almost constant expedient of includ- 
ing in it men whose views on local taxation were known, 
pronounced, and opposite. They made judges of the men 
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who would have been admirable witnesses or advocates. 
The result of this arrangement was, of course, inevitable. 
We have a ‘majority’ report, signed by the bulk of the 
Commissioners, but with memoranda, or reservations, of 
dissent from five of its signatories. We have a ‘ minority’ 
report, signed by two members of the Commission, with 
which the Chairman, who signs the ‘ majority’ report, is 
obviously in close accord. We have a report on urban rating 
and site values, signed by five Commissioners, plainly 
inspired by the men who produced the minority report, 
and which, like the latter, is one of the most perspicuous 
and powerful papers which have ever been presented to 
Parliament; and, finally, we have a report from a single 
member of the Commission, which proposes changes so 
radical that we may dismiss them at the present time from 
the range of practical politics. 

The expenditure of the various local authorities in England 
and Wales—and in this article it will be convenient to 
confine ourselves to this portion of the United Kingdom- 
amounted in 1898-9 to more than 92,000,0001. The debts 
of the various local bodies at the close of the year exceeded 
276,000,000/. The figures with which our local budgets 
are concerned are therefore large enough to demand atten- 
tion. They have grown with a continuous rapidity which, 
except during the last few years, has not been approached 
by Imperial expenditure. 

The whole expenditure of 92,000,000/. is not, of course, 
met out of the rates on real property. Some 21,000,0001. of 
the amount was defrayed out of borrowed money. The re- 
sidue was chiefly provided by rates yielding 38,600,000/., and 
Government subventions amounting to about 12,000,0001. 
The balance was furnished by revenues arising from market, 
harbour, and other dues; from industrial undertakings in 
which municipalities have been permitted to embark ; from 
the rents and sales of real property; and from other miscel- 
laneous sources. 

It is fair, therefore, to recollect, when we grumble at the 
expenditure of our local authorities, that some portion of it 
involves no charge ontheratepayer. It may be wise, or un- 
wise, for municipalities to embark in industrial enterprises. 
But, provided these undertakings are soundly managed, the 
ratepayers are no poorer for paying for their gas or for their 
water to a municipality instead of toa company. The rate- 
payers ought also, in fairness, to recollect that many of the 
more costly services undertaken by local authorities are dis- 
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charged in their own direct interest, and that the expense 
of such services ought not to be regarded as taxation. For 
instance, a man dwelling in a country house usually incurs 
the expense of making his own drains, providing his own 
water, and lighting his own entrance, while the town house- 
holder expects that these duties should be performed by the 
local authority. These are salient examples of services, the 
list of which might easily be lengthened, which are ‘ pre- 
‘ ponderantly local in character, and confer upon ratepayers 
‘a direct and pecuniary benefit more or less commensurate 
‘with the burden.’ Possibly, indeed, if the occupier of a 
town house took the trouble to analyse his annual expendi- 
ture, and the advantages which he derived from it, he 
would find that no portion of his income was spent more 
profitably to himself than the sum which he contributes as 
rates towards the cost of these and analogous services. 

But if it is only fair to recollect that a considerable 
portion of the money which we pay as rates is spent in 
discharging services with which we can none of us dispense, 
and which the local authorities can perform more cheaply 
and more efficiently than we can ourselves, it is also right 
to admit that a large part of our local expenditure is devoted 
to objects in which we have no direct interest. Widely as 
the Commissioners differ on other points, they are agreed in 
distinguishing between services which are ‘ preponderantly 
‘ national in character, and generally onerous to the rate- 
‘ payers, and [those] which are preponderantly local ;’ and 
we cannot do better than follow the distinction which the 
Commissioners have thus drawn. 

‘The preponderantly national services,’ as the majority 
call them—or the quasi-national services, to use the language 
of the minority—are defined by the latter to be those which 
the locality is required by the State to undertake, which are 
performed in the interest of the community at large, and 
which do not asarule confer any direct benefit upon the 
individual ratepayer. They include the cost of (1) poor 
relief; (2) the punishment and prevention of crime; (3) 
asylums for pauper lunatics; (4) salaries of sanitary officers ; 
(5) main roads; and (6) education. For the purposes of 
this article, however, we may exclude the sixth of these 
services from our list. The cost of elementary education in 
this country in many places throws no charge on the rate- 
payers, since it is supplied by the contributions of the State 
and the subscriptions to or endowments of voluntary schools. 
The objections which may be raised to this arrangement are 
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Local Taxation. 5 
different in degree and in character from those which are 
urged to our system of local taxation. While, then, we 
must recollect that the burden on the ratepayers in many 
places, and the contributions of the Exchequer to our local 
expenditure, are sensibly increased on this account, it will 
probably be convenient to follow the example of the Com- 
missioners themselves, and, in considering the incidence of 
local taxation and the methods by which its burdens may be 
partially shifted from the shoulders of those who now bear 
it, to exclude the whole question of elementary education 
from our inquiry. 

Excluding elementary education, the cost of the pre- 
ponderantly national services is estimated by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh at 20,700,0001., and by Sir E. Hamilton and 
Sir G. Murray at 20,050,000/.* We may assume, therefore, 
that the cost of these services amounts to some 20,000,0001. 
or 21,000,000/. a year. 

It might, perhaps, be plausibly argued that, when a service 
is ‘ preponderantly national,’ or when, in the language of the 
minority, it is ordered by the State, conducted in the 
interests of the community at large, and confers no benefit 
on the individual ratepayer, strict logic should require that 
the whole cost should be defrayed by the National Exchequer. 
In one striking instance the State has acknowledged, or at 
any rate assumed, this obligation by taking into its own 
hands the management and expenses of the local prisons. 
But the Commissioners are unanimous in agreeing that this 
example cannot be carried further. It is practically 
impossible to transfer the task of administering even work- 
houses and asylums from the locality to the State. These, 
and other services which we have enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, must continue under local management. 
And it is obvious that, if it is true that those who pay the 





* The two estimates may be given for convenience of reference :— 


Lord _— ew 
1. Poor relief and other services. 12,000,000 11,570,000 
2. Police and crime . . . 4,600,000 4,510,000 
3. Asylums , , . , 750,000 720,000 
4. Salaries, sanitary officers ‘ 250,000 250,000 
5. Roads and bridges. ‘ ‘5 2,200,000 2,110,000 
6 


. Technical education . ‘ 900,000 890,000 


20,700,000 20,050,000 
Final Report, pp. 73, 133. 
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piper may call for the tune, it is equally true that those who 
call for the tune must pay, at any rate, some portion of the 
cost of the piper. It is clear, then, that a sensible portion 
of the cost of services preponderantly national must continue 
to be borne by the locality. The most that the State can 
do is to make a liberal contribution to their expense. 

For many years the State has recognised that it was its 
duty to contribute to the preponderantly national services. 
It has done so in various ways. For instance, it has under- 
taken, as in the case of the police, to contribute a definite 
proportion of the cost of certain services, or, as in the case 
of pauper lunatics, to pay a fixed annual sum towards the 
maintenance of each lunatic.* But since 1888, when Mr. 
(now Lord) Goschen revised the system, it has practically 
discontinued these grants, and in lieu of them assigned the 
produce of certain revenues to local purposes. It is on the 
expediency of continuing the system which Mr. Goschen 
thus originated that the majority and minority of the 
Commissioners part company. 

The majority of the Commissioners have come to the 
conclusion that the system which was thus originated should 
be maintained. The minority, consisting of two eminent 
Civil servants, Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray, 
consider that it should be abandoned. Oddly enough, the 
Chairman of the Commission, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
signs the majority report, but agrees on this portion of it 
with the views of the minority. We can easily see that the 
preservation or extension of a system already in force must 
have offered many attractions to politicians desirous of 
choosing the line of least resistance. On no other hypothesis 
are we able to understand how men, who had the advantage 
of reading, and presumably hearing, the arguments of the 
minority, could have resisted the conclusions at which the 
minority arrived. 

Let us try to state concisely an argument which ought to 
be read at length. In 1888 Mr. Goschen’s primary object 
was to sever local from Imperial finance; his secondary 
object was to place the owners of personalty under some 
direct contribution to local charges. With the first object 
he withdrew the grants which the Exchequer had previously 





* The State also makes contributions in lieu of rates on Govern- 
ment property, but it does this rather in fulfilment of its local 
responsibilities as an owner, and not of its public responsibilities as a 
State. 
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made towards the cost of the police, the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics, and other services, replacing them with the 
produce of special taxes, like the Excise license duties, 4 
which he thought could be collected locally, or, at any rate, 
separated from the general revenue of the country. With 
the second object he rearranged both the probate and 
succession duties, practically assimilating these duties for ‘ 
Imperial purposes, but providing that probate duty, which t 
was at that time a tax on personalty only, should contri- 
bute an additional 14 per cent. for local purposes. 

L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose. The well-considered 
scheme of Mr. Goschen was never destined to be carried out \ 
in its integrity. ‘The collection of the license duties has 
‘remained in the hands of the Imperial Government, and : 
‘ Parliament has shown no inclination to entrust local : 
‘ authorities with the power of varying the rates of duty. f 
‘ But even more destructive to Mr. Goschen’s plan was the 
‘ passing of the Finance Act of 1894, for this measure 
‘imposed a uniform system of death duties on personalty 
‘and realty alike. Thenceforward it was impossible to 
contend that the unfair incidence of local taxation on realty 
had been redeemed by a special tax on personalty appli- 
cable to local purposes. Thenceforward, too, though the 
produce of certain revenues continued to be assigned to the 
local authorities, these grants, to all intents and purposes, 
were made out of the general taxation of the country. ‘ For 
‘if from the aggregate revenue of the country a given sum 
) ‘is diverted for purposes other than those of the Exchequer, 
| * it is clear that the deficiency so caused must, other things 
‘remaining the same, be made good by the imposition of 
‘ new taxation or the retention of taxation which cannot be 
‘ dispensed with.’ ; 

It is plain, then, that the objects which Mr. Goschen i 
desired to accomplish have not been secured by his scheme ; : 
) on the other hand, complications and anomalies which it 
: is most desirable to avoid have been introduced into the : 
national accounts in consequence of it ; other inconveniences, : 
} which we have not the space to describe, have also resulted < 
from it. Like the barren fig-tree, the scheme bears none of ; 
the fruit which it was expected to yield. We may safely 
cut it down, for it cumbereth the ground. 

The first thing, then, which seems to us to be established, 
not, indeed, by a plurality of votes, but by superiority of 
argument, is that the objects which Mr. Goschen had in 
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view in 1888 have not been accomplished, and that con- 
sequently there is no reason for retaining the system which 
he then initiated. But we now approach a much more 
difficult and complicated portion of our inquiry. It is easy 
enough to vote 8,000,000. or 10,000,0001. out of the Im- 
perial revenue to local purposes. But it is not so easy to 
say how it should be allocated. 

When the scheme of 1888 was originally introduced, Mr. 
Goschen intended that ‘ indoor pauperism—that is, alloca- 
* tion according to the proportion of indoor paupers ’—should 
govern its distribution. But, as it was objected that such 
an arrangement would be unjust to those districts where 
relief was largely given outside the workhouse, the Govern- 
ment finally fell back, ‘as a last resort, on allocation in 
‘ proportion to the current grants in aid paid in 1887-3, 
‘ notwithstanding that Mr. Goschen had already admitted 
‘that nothing could be more unjust than such a scheme of 
‘allocation.’ In 1890, when the revenues assigned to the Local 
Taxation Account were suddenly and, as we think, unneces- 
sarily increased by the surtaxes on beer and spirits, which 
were made applicable to technical education or other purposes, 
the same scheme of distribution was followed. ‘ It will be 
‘ readily admitted that the amount of grants given fourteen 
* years ago for such objects as pauper lunatics, main roads, 
‘and sanitary officers forms a singularly irrelevant basis for 
‘ distributing assistance to technical education.’ With 
similar indiscrimination ‘the sum specially appropriated for 
‘ police pensions (namely, 300,000/.) was divided in equal 
* moieties, on no recognisable principle, between the Metro- 
‘ politan police district and the rest of England and Wales.” 
On the other hand, the produce of license duties was 
assigned to the areas in which they were collected. But this 
arrangement produced fresh anomalies. ‘The yield of 
* licences varies from 11d. to 3s. 9d. per inhabitant, and as 
* compared with expenditure on poor relief and police the 
‘ variation is at least from 2s. ld. to 9s. 3d. per pound of 
* such expenditure.’ 

This system, or want of system, has led to some singular 
results. Aid has been given most lavishly where aid is the 
least required. The wealth of a community may roughly 
be tested by the assessable value of the locality per in- 
habitant. The relief accorded can be accurately measured 
by the population; and the inequality which has arisen 
under Mr. Goschen’s plan may be seen by contrasting 
the case of three counties, where wealth is conspicuous, 
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and three towns, whose inhabitants have comparatively little 
property. 
Receipts from 
Revenue assigned 
Assessable Value under Acts of 1885- 
per Inhabitant, 1890, and under 


1901 Agricultural Rates 
Act, 1896, per 
Inhabitant 
£ 3s. ad. aS ea & 
Rutland. ; js 7 6 @ 010 2 
Westmorland 616 0 0 710 
Berkshire . 5 11 0 eo 7 3 
Burnley 313 0 0 2 0 
Oldham 38 4 0 6 2 J 
Gateshead . 8 0 0 02 4 


Mr. Goschen, in introducing the Act of 1888, said, ‘ You 
‘must look to see where the shoe pinches most,’ and, in 
flagrant disregard of this principle, relief has been granted 
most lavishly where the need was least, most niggardly 
where the necessity was sorest. 

Separating themselves again, therefore, from the majority 
of their colleagues, Sir E. Hamilton and Sir George Murray 
consider that the present system of allocating the relief 
which the State grants to the localities must be revised. 
Assigned revenues, in other words, are not merely to be re- 
placed by direct grants from the Imperial Exchequer, but the 
distribution of the money so granted must be made on new 
principles. Forthis purpose they adopt a scheme which is advo- 
cated by the Chairman of the Commission, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, avowedly based not merely on the ‘ necessity,’ but 
on the ‘ability ’ of each district, and they proceed to restate 
and re-explain Lord Balfour’s proposal in language and by 
illustrations which make it easy to comprehend its purport. 

‘The first thing that has to be established is the amount which it is 
necessary to expend on national services locally administered ; and the 
best means of ascertaining that amount is to take the minimum sum 
per head of the population, for which the service can, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be performed. This minimum would 
represent the standard expenditure, and the amount by which the 
actual expenditure exceeds it would represent the excess expenditure. 
Towards the minimum or standard expenditure it may be presumed 
that the State might contribute without any fear of abuse, and to this 
the Exchequer grant should be principally devoted. But, if the grant 
were a fixed proportion of the minimum or standard expenditure, no 
account would be taken of the ability of the district, as represented by 
its rateable value, to bear the burden of the remainder. A poor 
district would be relatively assisted no more than a rich district. 
Accordingly, in order to apply the correction which is rendered 
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necessary by the varying ability of different districts, it is proposed 
that a small standard rate of a given amount in the £ upon the 
assessable value should be assumed to be uniformly imposed ; and that 
the amount of the State contribution to the minimum or standard 
expenditure should be the difference between such expenditure and 
the produce of the standard rate, which represents the measure of 
ability. The product of the standard rate would be smallest in poor 
districts with a low assessable value, and the contribution of the State 
would thus be largest where the ability to pay is least; while the 
product of the standard rate would be largest in rich districts with a 
high assessable value, and consequently the contribution of the State 
would be smallest where the ability to pay is greatest. The remainder 
of the Exchequer grant would be allocated in some fixed proportion 
to the excess expenditure. 

‘ Let us now apply the scheme of allocation to poor relief and other 
services administered by Boards of Guardians. We find that the 
smallest sum for which those services are administered is about 3s. 6d. 
per head of the population. Accordingly, we take that sum to be the 
minimum or standard expenditure of guardians. The excess expen- 
diture would be represented by the difference between 3s. 6d. and the 
actual expenditure per head of the population. We take 4d. in the £ to 
represent the standard rate, because a rate of that amount hardly ever 
produces more than 3s. 6d. per head of population, and because a rate of 
a smaller amount would result in giving to some of the poorer unions 
grants which would be too large to be consistent with prudence. 

‘We are now in a position to give a practical illustration of the 
operation of the scheme, and for the sake of simplicity we take a 
hypothetical case. We suppose that there is a union (A) whose popu- 
lation is 10,000, whose assessable value is 60,000/., and whose expen- 
diture amounts to 2,500/. 


An expenditure of 3s. 6d. per head of a <aeneal of 10,000 2 











would amount to . . - 1,750 
And the product of 4d. in the £ on an assessable value of 

60,0001. would be. ° . 1,000 
Accordingly the difference, representing the primary grant 

towards the standard expenditure, would be = 750 
The total expenditure of the Guardians (less receipts in id — 

from local sources) being . . . . .  « 2,500 
And the standard expenditure being a 
The excess expenditure is found to be . 750 


One-third of this [it is proposed that the secondary grant 
should be one-third of the excess expenditure] would be 5 
When the primary grantof . . . .« « « 790 
is added to the secondary grant . . . «. « 250 
the aggregate grant would be. . ° - 1,000 
And as the total expenditure amounts to . - 2,500 


bo 
i) 





The balance falling on the rates wouldbe. . . . 1,500 


‘This balance of 1,5001. would be raised on an assessable value of 
60,0001. by a rate of 6d. in the £.’ 
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We have given at length this clear explanation of an 
ingenious proposal, because we are sincerely anxious that its 
merits should be thoroughly understood. It constitutes so great 
an improvement on the present system, or no system, that, if 
the choice lay between the system and the proposal, we could 
have no hesitation in advocating its adoption. It is, indeed, 
with some reluctance that we venture to criticise it. Yet 
we cannot help thinking that reasons, which it seems diffi- 
cult to answer, may be advanced against its adoption as a 
whole ; and that, much as the proposal has in its favour, it 
does not supply a final solution of the problem: How the 
subventions of the Government should be allocated. In the 
first place, the framers of the scheme seem to have over- 
looked a fact which must have a considerable influence on its 
fortunes. The assessable value of the country is growing 
faster than its population. Taking the ten years preceding 
1899, and omitting fractions of a thousand, the assessable 
value of England and Wales rose from 150,485,000/. to 
172,065,000I., or by nearly 15 per cent.,* while the popula- 
tion increased from 28,763,000 to 31,742,000, or by very 
little more than 10 per cent. It is plain, therefore, that the 
assessable value of the country is growing ata faster rate 
than that at which its inhabitants are increasing; and it 
follows that the primary rate of 4d. will annually cover 
a larger and larger proportion of the sum equal to 3s. 6d. 
per head of the population which is to be regarded as the 
standard expenditure. Other things, then, being equal, it 
also follows that the primary (and principal) grant of the 
Government must tend continually to decrease. We cannot 
think that any scheme which involved the gradual reduction 
of the contribution made by the Government to the cost of 
local burdens, national in their character, could form the 
basis of a permanent settlement. This objection alone 
seems fatal to the adoption of the plan. 

It may possibly be replied that this objection may be 
removed by the gradual reduction of the 4d. rate, so as to 
make its produce yield the same proportion of the standard 
expenditure as under the original scheme. If, for instance, 
the population of the typical union (A), which is now 10,000, 
rose in twenty years to 12,000, and its assessable value 
from 60,0001. to 78,000/., the standard expenditure of 
3s. 6d. a head would rise to 2,100/.,and a rate of 33d. in the 





* The figures given in the text represent the rateable rental, not 
the gross estimated rental, of England and Wales. See Statistical 
Abstract, p. 47. 
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£ would produce 1,172I., or very nearly the same proportion 
of the standard expenditure as the Commissioners contem- 
plate. And, if the population and assessable value were 
growing in the same proportion in every part of the 
country, no doubt such a periodic correction of the proposal 
would enable it to be continued. But it is certain that the 
population and the assessable value are not growing in the 
same proportions everywhere, and it will not be denied that 
the assessable value is, on the whole, growing slower, and 
the population growing faster, in some of the poorer unions. 
But, if the rate in these unions were reduced to 33d., we 
should be giving, in the minority’s own Janguage, ‘some of 
‘the poorer unions grants which would be too large to be 
‘consistent with prudence.’ We cannot, therefore, ap- 
parently accept the proposal without either contemplating 
(a) the gradual reduction of the Government grant, or ()) 
the issue of grants so large as in some cases to be incon- 
sistent with prudent administration. 

There is another though minor objection to Sir E. 
Hamilton’s and Sir G. Murray’s proposal which we ought 
also to notice. It is admitted that one of the evils inherent 
in our present system arises from the want of uniformity in 
the valuation of properties. The Commissioners in their 
first report, indeed, unanimously reported :— 

‘ As between parishes and parishes, unions and unions, counties and 
counties, there is no uniformity in the system adopted for valuation. 
Consequently there is frequently considerable inequality in the 
valuation of properties of the same character in different districts, and 
also in the relative amount of rates paid by occupiers in different 
parishes in the same poor-law union. Indeed, under the present 
system of levying county and union rates, it is to the interest of the 
assessment committees to have a low valuation, and this result could 
be obtained by undervaluing, by neglecting to value, or by making 
large deductions from gross values of properties. . . . Indeed, it is 
clear that the authorities in the smaller areas have a positive interest 
in keeping their valuation low, so as to reduce their contribution to- 
wards common expenditure.’ 


We admit at once, that as between unions and unions 
and parishes and parishes the inequality may be redressed 
if a uniform system of valuation is established in every 
county, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners in their first report. But, as between 
counties and counties, the existing inequalities seem more 
likely to be increased than diminished if Sir E. Hamilton’s 
and Sir G. Murray’s recommendations are adopted in their 
integrity. For, if a county whose valuation is low is in 
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where endeavour to reduce the assessment. 


is inherent in the nature of the services themselves. 


should bear one-half the cost of the services which are 


fature to receive a larger proportion of Government money 
than a county in which the valuation is high, it is almost 
too much to expect that the local authorities will not every- 
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Our main objection to the minority proposal, however, 
is that it does not comply with the conditions of their 
report. If they are right in their argument that the 
‘ onerous’ services, for which they propose partly to provide 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, are national in their cha- 
racter—‘ national services locally administered,’ as they 
call them in one place—if, as they imply, the contribution 
of the Exchequer to their cost should only be limited by the 
fact that ‘the responsibility for raising the funds cannot be 
* wholly divorced from those who administer the services,’ 
it follows that the claim that the State should bear a sub- 
stantial proportion of the cost of these services does not 
depend on the ability of the locality to bear the charge, but 
If, in 
other words, it is right—and on this point there is practically 
unanimity among all the Commissioners—that the State 


pre- 


ponderantly national, it does not seem fair that it should 
contribute nothing to their cost in a district which happens 
to be well off, in order that it may bear three-fifths in a 
district which happens to be poor.* The minority, in fact, 





out as follows :— 


* It may be thought that this result could nowhere follow. 
let us take the Commissioners’ own illustration of a union with 10,000 
inhabitants, and assume that the very wealthiest union (which we may 
call A) has a valuation of 12/., and the poorest union (which we may 
call B) an assessment of 3]. per inhabitant. The figures will work 


But 


Union A Union B 
£ 


£ 














An expenditure of 3s. 6d. per head would amount to 1,750 ~=1,750 
The produce of a 4d, rate would be. : 2,000 500 
Primary grant . . « « « —250 1,250 

The total expenditure of the guardians ‘ . 2,500 2,500 
Standard expenditure. ‘ ‘ i . ‘ 1,750 1,750 
750 750 

One-third of the sum=secondary grant. 250 250 

When the primary grant . ‘ ; . —250 1,250 
is added to the secondary grant ° ; ; 250 250 

The aggregate grant wouldbe . . «. «. Nil « 1,500 
The balance falling on the rates . ° ° ° 2,500 1,000 


It is possible that the Commissioners may not intend, when the 
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in their laudable desire to redress the inequalities of local 
taxation, seem to have overlooked their own premise: that 
services ‘ preponderantly national’ should be partially paid 
for by the State. 

For these reasons we have come reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to accept the proposals of the 
minority report in their integrity. Thoroughly as we are 
in accord with its authors in their criticism of the policy of 
assigned revenues, we cannot wholly agree with their pro- 
posals for distributing the money which we are with them 
in thinking that the State should contribute towards the 
cost of local expenditure. If, however, we reject both the 
report of the majority and that part of the minority report 
which relates to the distribution of the Exchequer grants, 
we must obviously frame some other scheme of allocation. 
We must leave the comparatively easy task of criticising the 
proposals of others, and embark on the much more difficult 
venture of devising some plan of our own. 

Both the Chairman and the minority recommend that the 
Exchequer grants should amount to 10,025,000/., or to 
exactly one-half the sum at which the minority estimate— 
as we have already seen—the cost of the national or onerous 
services. The grants would be as follows :— 

£ 


Poor relief “ . ° « 5,000,000 
Police and crime . . » 2,350,000 
Asylums . : . . ’ 450,000 
Sanitary officers . . . 125,000 
Main roads, &c. . . « 1,100,000 
Technical education . ° e« 1,000,000 

10,025,000 


We venture to suggest that with respect to one of these 
items the State might wisely hold its hand till it had decided 
on some broad scheme under which technical education should 
be administered. With respect to the five other items, there 
does not seem to be any reason why the State should not 
grant from the Exchequer one-half the sum expended in 
each locality on the prevention of crime, the salaries of 
sanitary officers, and the repair of roads; and we have, 
therefore, only to consider how the sum granted in aid of 
poor relief and lunatic asylums should be distributed. 





primary grant represents a minus quantity, to set it against the 
secondary grant. But the illustration will show that in certain cases 
the recommendation would carry with it no grant. 
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In considering this question, we see no reason why a 
recommendation of the majority report: should not be taken, 
and the grant which was originally made to pauper lunatics 
in asylums should not be revived, and extended to pauper 
lunatics and epileptics for whom separate accommodation is 
made in workhouses. Such an alteration would encourage 
a reform, which all experts will pronounce desirable. We 
suggest also that two other recommendations of the majority 
might be adopted, and that some assistance might be given 
towards (1) the maintenance and education of poor-law 
children, and (2) the maintenance of the sick and infirm in 
infirmaries. These grants would, so far as we can gather, 
absorb— 


£ 
Pauper lunatics and epileptics . 1,000,000 
Poor-law children . . e 450,000 
Sick, &c., in infirmaries . ’ 470,000 


1,920,000 


and would leave a balance of rather more than 3,000,0001. 
for distribution. We should see no objection, after these 
large sums had been allocated towards the relief of the 
poor-law authorities, if the balance were distributed as an 
equalisation grant in some such manner as has been 
suggested by Lord Balfour, Sir Edward Hamilton, and Sir 
George Murray. 

We have hitherto been considering the very important 
question: How the burden of preponderantly national 
services should be distributed between the State on the one 
hand and the local authorities on the other. And we must 
now turn to another and more difficult problem, and try to 
determine how the money to be provided locally should be 
raised. Both in urban and in rural England there are 
constant complaints of the present system. In rural 
England agriculturists complain that they bear an unfair 
proportion of the burden of local taxation, since the rate on 
a farm is practically a tax on a man’s whole income; while 
the rate on the farmer’s neighbour, who is a resident or 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, is only a tax on that 
portion of his income which he pays in rent for his dwelling- 
house or for his business premises. Urban ratepayers com- 
plain that the whole of the rates fall on the occupier, and 
that the owner, who has an equal, or perhaps greater 
interest, pays nothing. Both in rural and urban England, 
moreover, there is a desire to supplement rates on real 
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property by taxation of some other kinds of property. We 
propose to consider the last claim, which, to a certain 
extent, is common both to urban and rural England, before 
we proceed to examine the separate complaints which they 
respectively raise. 

There is no doubt that the wording of the Act of Eliza- 
beth, on which the whole system of local rating is founded, 
gives some colour to the claim that all the property in the 
parish, and not merely the real estate, should be rated to the 
relief of the poor. But it must be recollected that when 
the Act of Elizabeth was passed there was no property 
except land, the buildings on it, and their contents, whether 
domestic articles or stock in trade. In consequence it soon 
became the custom ‘to levy the rate in respect of the real 
‘property’ alone. In 1839, indeed, the long-standing 
custom was rudely disturbed by a decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench that some kinds of personalty [stock in 
trade] were rateable. But the decision was so far-reaching 
that Parliament, in the following year, interfered to prevent 
its being carried out. By a temporary Act, which has since 
been continued from year to year, it decided that it should 
not be lawful to tax any inhabitant of a parish ‘ in respect 
‘ of his ability derived from the profits of stock in trade, or 
‘any other property.’ 

It has been sometimes suggested that if the Act of 1840 
were suffered to expire the area on which local taxation 
now falls would be extended, and the ratepayer’s chief 
grievance removed. But a little reflexion will show that 
this remedy would be very imperfect. The most important 
portion of a man’s property at the present time consists of 
his investments in the Funds, in municipal loans, in foreign 
or colonial securities, or in industrial undertakings. A 
large portion of this personalty is already rated. Railway 
companies, for example, pay rates to every rating authority 
through whose district their lines are carried ; and it would 
be manifestly unjust that the shareholders in a company, 
after paying their rates to the parishes through which the 
line runs, should be required to pay a rate proportionate 
to their holding in the company to the parishes in which 
they reside. There is, moreover, the further difficulty that 
the wealthier men, whom the local authorities desire spe- 
cially to tax, have frequently many residences in different 
parts of the country. How would it be possible to decide 
in which of the many districts in which they reside such 
men should pay what would virtually be an income tax on 
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the proceeds of their personal estate? Should the Duke of 
Devonshire, for instance—if we may give a concrete example 
—contribute in Lancashire, in Derbyshire, in Yorkshire, in 
Sussex, or in London? The fact is that the claim that he 
should so contribute arises from a confusion of ideas. A 
man who inhabits a particular parish is rated, not in respect 
of his property, but in respect of his property in that parish. 
When this conclusion is reached the whole question becomes 
one of secondary importance. Once admit that a man ought 
to be rated, not in respect of his whole property, but of his 
property in the district in which the rate is levied, and 
convenience will plainly point to his being rated either on 
his real property only, or on his real property and such 
things, like machinery, which practically form part of, and 
are not easily removable from, the property on which the 
rate falls. 

It does not, of course, necessarily follow from this con- 
clusion that all kinds of real property should be rated at 
their full value for all purposes. Railways, for example, 
are already rated for particular objects at only one-fourth 
of their net annual value. Both the majority and the 
minority of the Commission recommend that agricultural 
land should in future be rated at only half its value for the 
national or onerous services. At this point, indeed, the 
majority and the minority again part company. For, while 
the majority ‘see no alternative but to provide for the 
‘ [resulting] deficiency by means of grants out of moneys 
‘ provided by Parliament,’ the minority think that the 
deficiency must be met by an addition to the rates. 

In this instance, too, we find ourselves unable to resist 
the conclusions at which the minority of the Commission 
have arrived. For if the views of either the majority or 
the minority are carried out, and Parliament contributes to 
the ‘onerous’ expenditure of the local authorities in the 
proportion which they recommend, the Exchequer grants 
will have been carried to the extreme limits consistent either 
with justice to the taxpayer or with economical adminis- 
tration by the locality. Any additional grant would throw 
an undue share on the taxpayer and indirectly encourage 
extravagance. The Government, which has already been 
required to bear one half of the onerous expenditure, would, 
under the recommendation of the majority, be called upon 
to pay one moiety of the other half. 

If, then, relief is to be given to the agricultural interest— 
and the almost unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
VOL. CXCV. NO. CCCXCIX. c 
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missioners makes it certain that it will be granted—it should 
be obtained by a redistribution of burdens among the rate- 
payers, and not by a grant from the Imperial Exchequer. 
If, indeed, the almost unanimous recommendation of the 
Commissioners did not make it hopeless to advance a con- 
trary conclusion, we should be disposed to argue that good 
reasons might be given for thinking that the agricultural 
interest should not receive the special consideration which 
the Commissioners, probably influenced by recent legislation, 
have decided to bestow on it. 

For, in the first place, it ought to be recollected that the 
usage of more than three centuries has practically thrown 
the whole weight of local expenditure on the real property of 
the kingdom. All the land which has been bought and sold 
during the intervening centuries has been bought and sold 
subject to this liability. Whatever may be said for relieving 
land from the burden of rates imposed more recently, the 
rates for the relief of the poor and for the maintenance of 
highways are hereditary charges upon it. If, then, the 
agriculturists at the cost of the State are to be relieved from 
their share of a moiety of these rates, there does not seem 
to be much injustice in saying that they should contribute 
their proportion to other rates. The majority of the Com- 
missioners seem, indeed, to think that ‘the abandonment of 
‘ Protection in 1846 gave the owners of agricultural land an 
‘ equitable claim to’ relief, and they quote the opinion of the 
late Professor Sidgwick in support of this conclusion. But 
they have not even attempted to show that the value of agri- 
cultural land was depreciated by the adoption of a policy of 
Free Trade, and unless such a depreciation took place their 
whole argument necessarily fails. We believe, however, that 
it is certain that the assessment of agricultural land steadily 
rose during the thirty years which immediately succeeded 
1846; and that its subsequent depreciation has been occa- 
sioned, not by Free Trade, but by the facilities which steam 
has afforded for the importation of all kinds of produce 
from countries which could not previously compete with the 
British farmer. If we are right in this conclusion, which it 
seems difficult to controvert, it follows that the abandon- 
ment of Protection cannot have given the owners of agri- 
cultural land any claim to relief.* 








* We have not alluded in this argument to the clerical tithe- 
owner, because his case must stand or fall with that of the agricul- 
turist. It is, however, difficult to see why a distinction should be 
drawn between the clerical tithe-owner and the lay non-impropriator. 
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The case of the urban ratepayer, with which we have still 
to deal, is much more complicated than that of the agri- 
eulturist. In the rural districts of England, as we have 
seen, the usual complaint is that one class of persons—-the 
occupiers of agricultural land—are charged with an excessive 
portion of the local burdens. They pay what is virtually a 
tax on their whole income, while their neighbours pay a tax 
only on the rent of the house in which they reside, or of 
the premises in which they carry on their business. But 
in urban England the complaint is of a wholly different 
character. It is urged that the whole rate falls on the 
occupier, and that the owner makes no contribution to it ; 
and it is argued that, in addition to the ordinary rate on 
the house, an additional tax should be placed either on its 
ground rent or on the land on which it is built. 

The suggestion that the site value, or the value of land as 
a site apart from the buildings upon it, should be separately 
rated, is no new proposal. ‘The fact that a large portion of 
the wealthiest districts of London is the property of some 
few great landlords, who make no direct contribution in 
respect of it to the cost of local burdens, necessarily draws 
attention to the expediency or propriety of taxing ground 
rents; and the taxation of ground rents is, of course, a 
rough and ready expedient for compelling the owner of the 
site to bear his share of the expenditure of the place in 
which his property is situated. Mr. Fletcher Moulton has 
for many years been associated with a proposal for the 
equitable, or at any rate proportionate, distribution of the 
rates on each house between the occupier, the ground land- 
lord, and, when they exist, the intermediate lessors; while, 
more lately, the London County Council has supported a 
scheme, which was explained to the Commissioners by the 
late Mr. Costelloe, for the direct taxation of site values. The 
majority of the Commissioners in their final report, and the 
minority in their separate report on Urban Rating and Site 
Values, are agreed in condemning these and other analogous 
suggestions. Both, indeed, seem to think that the fact that 
the owner of the site has usually contracted with his 
lessee, just as the intermediate lessor has usually contracted 
with the occupier, that the lessee or the occupier should 
pay the whole of the rates, disposes of the matter. ‘ Legis- 
‘ lation enabling occupiers to violate the contracts which 
‘ they have deliberately made, and to escape the obligations 
‘ which they have solemnly undertaken, would be, in our 
‘ opinion, indefensible. We could admit no compromise on 
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‘this matter of principle.’ We trust that we shall not be 
thought guilty of any subversive or revolutionary opinions 
if we confess to a conviction that this conclusion is so 
extravagant that it is a serious blot on the admirable report 
in which it appears. 

For what are the facts? The land on which the towns of 
the United Kingdom are built has been disposed of in 
various ways in different parts of the country. In some 
instances the freehold has been sold, and the owner of the 
house is the owner of the soil. In other places—of which 
Scotland is, of course, a prominent example—the land has 
been granted by the freeholder on a perpetual feu-rent. In 
other places, again—and examples of this arrangement may 
be found in London—land has been let on what seems to 
us an almost ideal tenure: long leases of 999 years; while 
in others leases have been granted for shorter periods of, 
say, ninety-nine years. The argument which we are about 
to use applies to the occupiers under any of the last three 
arrangements. But in the concrete example which we will 
give we will deal with the ordinary householder. We will, 
in fact, take the hypothetical case which is put forward in 
the separate report :— 


‘In 1830, A, the owner of a plot of land in a town where the rates 
amounted to 2s, 6d. in the £, granted a 99 years’ lease of it to B, a 
builder, at a ground rent of 15/. a year, which was, in fact, the true 
value of the ground at that date. The ground rent would have been 
larger had it not been that B covenanted that he or those holding 
under him would pay all usual tenant’s rates and taxes, present and 
future, in respect of the hereditament during the term of the lease. 
In fact the estimated portion of this burden constituted an important 
factor in B’s calculations when he contracted to pay 15/. a year to A 
for 99 years.’ 


Now, what were the circumstances of 1830, when this 
lease, the type of so many leases, was granted? There was 
at that time practically no sanitary legislation in force in 
this country: there was consequently no rate for sanitary 
purposes ; except in London, there was no police force: 
there was, therefore, no police rate. There were no school 
boards, and there was, therefore, no education rate. There 
were no lunatic asylums, free libraries, and baths and wash- 
houses, and there were consequently no rates for these 
objects. Now, can it be said that, when B covenanted that 
he, or those holding under him, would pay all usual tenants’ 
rates and taxes, any reasonable construction of the word 
‘usual’ can be held to cover rates for an expenditure which 
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no man had ever contemplated? Can it be said that the 
estimated amount of a burden which no human being could 
have foreseen ‘constituted an important factor in B’s cal- 
‘ culations when he contracted to pay 15l. a year to A for 
* ninety-nine years ?’ 

But these questions do not supply the whole of the 
criticism which we are forced to apply to the argument. 
In 1830 there was no income duty; but a very heavy 
income tax had been repealed only fourteen years before. 
The recollection of this tax must have been very present to 
the minds of those who had paid it; and A and B—at any 
rate if they had attained middle age—must have taken the 
possibility of its revival into consideration. It is probable, 
therefore, that when they covenanted in 1830 that B should 
pay ‘all usual tenants’ rates and taxes,’ they were thinking, 
inter alia, of the income tax; while it is certain that they could 
not have been thinking of an education rate, which at that 
time had occurred to no one. There were, therefore, 
some grounds for contending, when the income tax was 
revived, that B, in the terms of his agreement, should pay 
the income tax on A’s ground rent of 15/. But in 1842 
Sir Robert Peel refused—and Parliament endorsed his re- 
fusal—to be bound by the contract, and B, notwithstanding 
the agreement, was directed to deduct the income tax on 
the 15/. ground rent from A. The course which Parliament 
thus took was either justifiable or unjustifiable. If it was 
unjustifiable, it follows that A for seventy years has been the 
victim of grave Parliamentary oppression. But the common 
sense of the nation has long ago determined that there was 
nothing oppressive in the arrangement. At any rate, A 
has acquiesced in it without a word of protest, and B’s 
conscience has never been disturbed by it. We are justified, 
therefore, in inferring, from the unanimous consent of those 
affected by it, that the legislation of 1842 directing (not 
merely enabling) occupiers ‘to violate the contracts which 
‘they [had] deliberately made’ was not, after all, inde- 
fensible. But if it were consequently legitimate for Par- 
liament, in reviving an old tax, to say that B, notwith- 
standing his agreement, should deduct it from A, why are 
we to assume that Parliament, in imposing a new rate, 
would be guilty of allowing B to break the Eighth Com- 
mandment if it gave a similar direction ? 

And the case does not end here. Most of the new rates— 
certainly the heavier rates, which have been introduced since 
1830—have been imposed to cover the cost of national 
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services which all the Commissioners agree in thinking 
should be largely paid for out of Imperial taxation; and 
they are practically unanimous in recommending that one 
moiety of the cost of these services should in future be so 
paid. If their recommendation is adopted, this moiety will 
largely fall, in future, on the payers of income tax, because 
the income tax is the tax which is usually increased or 
reduced as the charges on the Exchequer rise or fall. If, 
then, the recommendation of the Commissioners is carried 
out, one half of, say, the police rate will fall on the payers 
of income tax. The contributors to Schedule A who 
happen to be ground landlords will be consequently com- 
pelled, even under the Commissioners’ recommendation, to 
pay their share of the burden, which they had so carefully 
covenanted should be borne by the tenants. The Commis- 
sioners, then, indirectly and to a lesser extent, do recom- 
mend that the same injustice which they deprecate should 
be committed. They shrink from allowing any one openly 
to break the Decalogue, but they are good enough to allow 
him to do so indirectly and in a raundabout way. 

The Commissioners, we understand, reply to such criticisms 
as these, that in reviving the income tax in 1842 Sir Robert 
Peel was compelled to gather into his net all the income of 
the kingdom, and that he could not allow a few fortunate 
owners to escape the tax because they had happened to 
make arrangements by a solemn covenant that some one else 
should pay it for them. But it may be answered that, if it 
is desirable that no income above a certain amount should 
escape from the operation of the income duty, it is equally 
right that no property should escape from contributing to 
the burdens of the locality in which it is situated. It is 
obvious that the question whether a landlord or his tenant 
pays the income tax has no more effect on the revenues of 
the State than the question whether the one or the other 
pays the rate has on the revenues of the locality. And the 
same considerations, therefore, which induced Sir Robert Peel, 
in reviving the income tax, to disregard the contract between 
landlord and tenant, seem to justify a similar disregard in 
the case of new rates imposed since the contract was made. 

It may, indeed, be said that, whatever arrangements the 
law may make, no practical difference will be effected. The 
landlord, in renewing his leases, will charge so much more 
or so much less rent if he in the one case, or his tenant in 
the other, is liable for rates. And this is undoubtedly true 
in the case of new leases running for short periods. But 
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it is not true of long leases running for ninety-nine, or 
for 999 years, during which new rates may be imposed 
to meet the constantly increasing charges of local govern- 
ment. And even in the case of the new lease there 
seems to us to be the highest advantage in compelling 
the landlord to pay his portion of the rates. For, so 
long as the occupier is charged with the whole rate, all 
the arguments of even Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir 
George Murray will not persuade the public that the burden 
of them falls on the owner. Property will be thought to 
enjoy an unreasonable exemption from taxation, and will 
be subject to the attacks of agitators from which, in its own 
interest, it is of the highest importance to release it. 
Strictly speaking, this reasoning would point to the con- 
clusion that in all future contracts, notwithstanding any 
provision to the contrary, the occupier should be allowed to 
deduct the whole rate from the landlord. But in practice 
such an arrangement would be plainly inconsistent with 
economical administration, since the occupiers elect, and 
the owners, as such, have no voice in the election of, the 
various local authorities who spend the rates. In order that 
the electors may have a real interest in economy, it is neces- 
sary that a portion of the rate should fall upon their own 
shoulders, and the fairest and best arrangement will pro- 
bably, therefore, be that in all future contracts half the rate 
shall be paid by the occupier, and the other half deducted 
from the rent payable by the occupier to the owner. 
Similarly, in old contracts, made before the change in the 
law which we are advocating, a proportion of any new rate 
imposed by Parliament, and not contemplated when the 
contract was drawn up, should be deducted from the land- 
lord. In making such a deduction, regard would necessarily 
be paid to the beneficial interest, which the ground landlord, 
the intermediate lessor, and the occupier had in the pre- 
mises. A, for example, is a ground landlord, who let a plot 
of ground, for building purposes, to B, at a ground rent of 
201. a year. B, after building a house on it at the cost of 
2,0001., lets it, at a rent of 150l., to C. After the date 
of both these transactions a new rate of 1s. in the pound 
is imposed, with the sanction of Parliament, for some new 
and wholly unforeseen purpose. Our contention is that C, 
after paying the rate (7/. 10s.), should deduct one moiety of 
it (31. 15s.) from the rent which he pays to B; and that 
similarly B should deduct 10s. (one moiety of 20s.) from the 
ground rent which he pays to A. 
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We have stated frankly, and in some detail, where we differ 
from the very able report on ‘Urban Rating and Site Values ; ’ 
and we must now proceed to consider its authors’ own very 
ingenious recommendations for dealing with this portion of 
the subject. In doing so they take the case of three pro- 
perties, each of an annual value of 1001. a year, but in one 
of which, A, the value of the site (75l.) is treble the value 
of the building (25/.) upon it; in another of which, B, 
the value of the site (50/.) is equal to the value (50l.) of 
the building upon it; and in the third of which, C, the 


value of the site (25/.) is only one-third the value (751.) of 
the building. 


‘The question at issue as between an ordinary rate and a site- 
value rate can now easily be made clear. Suppose 3/. has to be 
raised. Under the present system, as each house is of the same 
rateable value, 11. will be charged in respect of each ; but under a 
site-value rate the result would be different, because <A’s site is 
worth three times as much as C’s; and therefore the charge will be :— 


Ze. 4. 

In respect of A ° ; 110 0 
” s+ << 2 ae 

» C : . 010 0 
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‘The illustration shows the manner in which the burden would be 
redistributed if a site-value rate were substituted for an ordinary rate. 
It is this redistribution of burden between hereditaments and districts 


which constitutes the essential and peculiar feature (good or bad) of 
site-value taxation.’ 


The Commissioners, after deprecating ‘the crude and 
‘ violent theories which some witnesses [put before them] 
‘ on the subject of the taxation of land,’ go on to say that ‘a 
‘ careful consideration of all the circumstances of urban 
‘local taxation has led [them] to the conclusion that a 
‘moderate rate, proportioned to site value, ought to be 
* imposed.’ 

The reasons which seem to have influenced the Commis- 
sioners are that— 

(1) As a general proposition, the benefit of improvements 
undertaken by the local authorities attaches to the site, and 
not to the structure. 

(2) A tax on site values would necessarily fall, as a rule, 
most heavily on the central, and least heavily on the out- 
lying, portions of each town. The substitution of a rate on 
site values for a rate on buildings would tend to encourage 
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building in the outskirts, and to this extent diminish the 
difficulties of the housing problem. 

(3) As the site is permanent, and the building upon it is 
wasting and perishable, ‘ when the main part of the value of 
‘a hereditament can be attributed to the site, that heredita- 
‘ ment represents a greater ability to pay than one in which 
* structural value predominates.’ 

(4) If it be true, as most authorities think, that the 
ultimate burden of local taxation falls upon the owner, 
* unless the owners of urban ground values are to be relieved 
‘at the expense of the taxpayer (a course which probably 
‘no one would advocate), it seems most necessary to accom- 
‘ pany the increase of subventions in urban districts by the 
‘ imposition of a site-value rate.’ 

(5) The present system of valuing the building and the 
site together, and allowing a deduction from the gross value 
of each hereditament for repairs, has the effect of unduly 
relieving the more valuable sites. ‘Thus, if a property has 
‘a gross value of 900]. a year, made up of site value 
* 600/., and structural value 300/., at present a deduction of 
‘ one-sixth of the whole gross value (one-sixth of 900/. = 
£ 1501.) would be allowed, and the rateable value would be 
‘put at 7501. Properly the deduction of one-sixth should 
‘only be allowed on the structural value (one-sixth of 
* 3001. = 50I.), and the rateable value should be 8501.’ 

For these reasons the five Commissioners who sign this 
particular report consider that the inequality of the present 
system should be redeemed by a special rate on site values ; 
that in all future contracts one half of this rate should be 
deducted from the owner by the occupier; but that it 

should be confined to purposes strictly defined by the Legis- 
lature, and limited to an amount fixed from time to time 
by Parliament. 

This ingenious recommendation, if it should be carried 
out, as we hope it may be, will, of course, necessitate the 
separate assessment of site values. Some difference of 
opinion exists whether it is possible to arrive at any equi- 
table valuation of this character. But all assessments, from 

their very nature, are to some extent arbitrary. ‘ We doubt 
‘whether a site valuation of London would present any 
‘ problem more difficult than some questions which have to 
‘be answered under the present system—e.g. at what rate 
‘the Bank of England, Charing Cross Station, large build- 
‘ings used for clubs or warehouses, and, in fact, a large 
‘number of structures built and used for special purposes, 
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‘ might reasonably be expected to let from year to year.’ 
Lord Balfour and his colleagues who sign this report 
are, therefore, probably right that ‘a valuation of sites 
‘ sufficiently accurate for the purpose, and not inferior to 
‘the present valuation of hereditaments, could be made 
‘ without undue labour and expense.’ 

We have endeavoured in this article to deal with the 
more important problems which any review of our present 
system of local taxation must inevitably raise. Considera- 
tions of space have made it impossible for us to embrace the 
whole subject, and we have not thought it desirable to 
allude to such matters as the necessity of a fresh valuation, 
on which practically all persons are agreed, and to the 
expediency of rating unoccupied property and uncovered 
land in towns, a matter which has a political rather than a 
financial importance. Confining ourselves to the greater 
questions, with which the final report of the Commissioners 
is chiefly concerned, we have endeavoured to show that the 
arrangement which Lord Goschen devised in 1888, of 
assigning certain revenues for the relief of local taxation, 
has not, at any rate since the passage of the Finance Act 
of 1894, fulfilled the objects which its author had in view, 
while it has been attended, on the other hand, with many 
inconveniences. We have had, in consequence, no hesita- 
tion in supporting the recommendation of the minority of 
the Commissioners, that this system should at once be 
replaced by direct grants from the Exchequer to meet a 
portion of the local expenditure on onerous or quasi- 
national services. We have, however, been unable to agree 
with the ingenious suggestion that these grants should be 
solely distributed with a view to equalising these charges 
throughout the country. On the contrary, we are satisfied 
that it will be simpler, and we think that, on the whole, it 
will be more logical, that their amount should, at any rate 
partly, depend on the requirements of the service in each 
locality. 

The grievances of ratepayers, both in urban and rural 
England, will to some extent be met if the grants from the 
Imperial Exchequer are made on the liberal scale which both 
the majority and the minority of the Commissioners agree 
in recommending. So far as the rural ratepayers are con- 
cerned, we think with the minority of the Commissioners 
that the doles which have lately been granted to agricul- 
turists and tithe owners should cease. Indeed, if the grants 
in aid of local taxation are made with the liberality which 
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is proposed, there would be no excuse for supplementing 
them with further grants for the relief of particular classes 
of ratepayers. The State will have already paid its full 
share of the cost of these services, and it would be unjust 
to the taxpayer to call on it for a further contribution under 
another name. If anything is to be done in the future, 
therefore, to relieve certain classes of ratepayers, like agri- 
culturists and tithe owners, relief must be effected by an 
internal redistribution, and not by external help. Some- 
thing, in other words, can be urged for the contention that 
agricultural land should be rated only upon a portion of its 
value. Nothing, so far as we can see, can be said for the 
argument that the resulting loss of revenue should be borne 
not by the locality, but by the State. 

The still more difficult problems of urban rating have 
been examined by us at some length. We have given our 
reasons for thinking that there would be no breach of faith, 
but, on the contrary, much equity, in enabling the occupier 
to deduct from the owner a moiety of any rate imposed by 
Parliament after the contract on which his premises are 
held was made. Unless, indeed, we assume that Parliament 
in 1842 committed a gross wrong in requiring the tenant to 
deduct the income tax on his rent from his landlord, we can 
see no answer to this argument. We have further given 
our reasons for thinking that in future contracts half the 
rates should always be deducted by the occupier from the 
owner. It may be quite true that such a provision will, in 
reality, involve no redistribution of burdens, as the landlord, 
in every case, will add the amount of the rate so deducted 
to the rent. But in the interests of property it seems to 
us highly politic that the owner should visibly and openly 
make some contribution to the cost of local taxation. It is 
dangerous to create the impression, which certainly now 
prevails, that the great urban landlords are able to throw 
the whole cost of local burdens on to the shoulders of their 
tenantry. 

We are further of opinion that some of the inequalities 
inseparable from urban rating will be diminished if the very 
original, but very skilful, suggestion for the taxation of site 
values be adopted to the extent and within the limits 
recommended in the separate report on site values. It is 
no slight advantage that the proposal will incidentally assist 
to facilitate the settlement of the housing problem, since it 
will tend, to a certain extent, to encourage the erection of 
new houses in the outlying portions of towns, where land is 
comparatively cheap. 
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In conclusion, we may perhaps remark that the present 
Government has a unique opportunity for settling this 
difficult problem. All questions affecting property and its 
taxation can, as a matter of fact, be more easily dealt with 
by a Conservative than by a Liberal Administration. The 
Conservative party, as a whole, is naturally inclined to 
accept from its own leaders changes which it might regard 
as grave infringements of the rights of landlords if they 
emanated from their opponents. The fact, too, that there 
are no great measures before the Legislature at the present 
time affords leisure both for the preparation and considera- 
tion of a Bill dealing with local taxation; while, in addition, 
the Conservative party enjoys the great advantage of having 
a Finance Minister whose sound views on financial policy 
have commended him quite as favourably to his Liberal 
opponents as to his Conservative supporters. If Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will only grapple with the complicated ques- 
tion, we believe that there is no man in England more 
capable of mastering it ; we believe, moreover, that he could 
render no greater service to the community as a whole than 
by placing our whole system of local taxation on an intelli- 
gible, reasonable, and permanent basis. 





Lord Wantage, V.C. 


Art. II.—1. Reports of the British National Society for Aid 
to the Sick and Wounded in War: Franco-German War, 
1870-1871; Turco-Servian War, 1876; Russo-Turkish 
War, 1878; South African War, 1901. 


2. Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State 
for War to inquire into the Terms and Conditions of Service 
in the Army. 1892. 


3. A Few Theories carried into Practice: being an Article con- 
tributed by Lord Wantage to the ‘ Economic Review,’ and 
subsequently reprinted. 1893. 


4, Report of the Small Holdings Committee of the House of 
Commons. 1889. 


5. The Royal Commission on Agriculture. 1894. [c. 7400-1.] 


6. The Coming of Age of the Volunteer Force. ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ August, 1881. 


7. Private Correspondence. 


‘7T orp Wantace is a great loss, but he had been a great 
‘gain. And what he had gained for us can never be 

‘lost. It is my experience that such men exist only in 
‘ England: a man who had everything (to use the common 
‘ phrase) which this world could give him, but who worked 
‘as hard, and to the last, as the poorest able man—and all 
‘for others—for the common weal. A man whose life 
‘ makes a great difference for all: all are better off than if 
‘he had not lived; and this betterness is for always, it does 
* not die with him—that is the true estimate of a great life.’ 
These are remarkable words, and in them Miss Florence 
Nightingale gives admirable expression to the feeling with 
which all men who know anything of the life and work of 
the late Lord Wantage regard his career. A great life 
truly, and for the reasons she has given; but, neverthless, 
a singularly quiet and unostentatious life, in which the 
good work that was done was done for its own sake, without 
the remotest thought of its producing personal advantage 
or winning public applause. In what is sometimes described 
as an ‘advertising age’ Lord Wantage at least did not 
court publicity. He was, indeed, without that kind of 
personal ambition which makes a man burn to pass others 
in the race for fame or power; but no one ever had a higher 
sense of duty or a keener desire to employ his energies in 
helping others; and in this direction assuredly very few 
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lives have been so successful as his. The privacy, so to 
speak, in which his hardest and best work was done should 
not be allowed, now that Lord Wantage is gone from 
among us, to prevent a wide circle of his countrymen from 
recognising how truly and wisely patriotic was his career, 
and how much wise thought and patient labour he ungrudg- 
ingly devoted to the service of his fellow-men. 

Robert James Lindsay was the second son of Major-General 
Lindsay of Balcarres (grandson of the seventh Earl of Bal- 
carres) and of Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, 
Bart. By the marriage of his sister with the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balearres (then Lord Lindsay), Robert Lindsay 
became at an early age still more closely connected with 
the head of his ancient house, whose earldom, it may be 
remembered, dates from the fourteenth century. It was at 
Balcarres that he for the most part spent his early childhood, 
climbing among the rocks and sea-caves of the Fifeshire 
coast, and galloping his pony over the long stretches of turf 
links. In other years many months were passed, after the 
fashion of those days, in travelling through France and 
Italy with his parents—children, nurses, and tutors all 
packed together in a large lumbering vetturino carriage. 
After a short stay at an old-fashioned private school, Robert 
Lindsay went to Eton, where he found himself in a more 
congenial atmosphere, learning, perhaps, little from the 
teaching, but much from the life of the place, and enjoying 
to the full all the man-making pastimes of Eton boys. It 
was the intention of Lindsay’s parents to send him into the 
Indian Civil Service. Accordingly, after leaving Eton he 
studied under private tutors with that object in view; but 
the lad was at heart a soldier, and when, at the age of 
eighteen, the offer came to him of a commission in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards it was eagerly accepted. These early days 
were lived in close companionship with his cousin, Viscount 
Bury, also in the Scots Fusilier Guards, the son of the sixth 
Earl of Albemarle, who was, till a very short time ago, the 
last personal link between our own generation and the field 
of Waterloo. Of the same age almost to a day, the two lads 
began and continued through life as twin brothers. Perhaps 
the sharp contrast between the two made the bond the closer. 
Bury was clever, volatile, light-hearted, brilliant in talk, 
with marvellous quickness and facility in mastery of any 
subject he took up, but wanting somewhat in the clear 
judgement and steadfast purpose of his cousin. Each had 
what the other lacked, and each reacted on the other, the 
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result being a companionship as delightful to themselves as 
it was pleasant to others. 

Early in 1854, in anticipation of war with Russia, the 
Guards were ordered to the East, the Scots Fusilier Guards 
marching on the last day of February from Wellington 
Barracks to Waterloo Station, the Queen and the Royal 
Family, from the balcony of Buckingham Palace, cheering 
them as they passed. Lindsay, with his regiment, spent 
some weeks at Malta, and afterwards in Bulgaria, where he 
almost lost his life from that malarial fever which caused 
such terrible ravages in our army. On September 14 and 
following days the allied army of 60,000 men—British, 
French, and Turks—landed near the Old Fort of Eupatoria, 
some thirty miles from Sebastopol, and the Crimean War 
had begun. 

Six days later the great nations of Europe, after forty 
years of peace, once more stood confronted in battle. The 
victory won at the Alma by the English and French was 
decisive, but the Russian position was a strong one, and 
the day did not pass without vicissitudes—without, indeed, 
some moments of very sore trial to the attacking forces. 
Lindsay, as the senior subaltern in his battalion, had the 
privilege of carrying in action the Queen’s colour, Thistle- 
thwaite, as junior, carrying the regimental colour. The 
Brigade of Guards had not faced an enemy in the field since 
the battle of Waterloo, but several of the officers had been 
on active service, and greatly were they looked up to in con- 
sequence by men completely new to war. Lindsay was much 
impressed when, on the firing of the first gun, one of these 
veterans, Hugh Annesley, an old soldier of twenty-three, 
who had seen hard service and been badly wounded in the 
Kaffir war, with much sangfroid pulled his watch from his 
pocket with a magnificent air, and announced, ‘ The battle 
‘begins at 1 o’clock.’ Poor Annesley came out of the 
engagement with only one tooth left in his head; but when, 
years afterwards, Lindsay and he used to meet in the House 
of Lords, the face of the latter showed hardly a trace of the 
frightful wound he had received. Accuracy of recollection 
is, however, only one of the elements upon which the truth 
of historical detail depends. Kinglake, who aimed at a 
fulness of detail which is, in truth, incompatible with 
complete accuracy, has recorded that it is absolutely impos- 
sible in any battle to specify the exact spot where or the 
exact time when any officer fell! And Lindsay himself 
became convinced that there must have been something 
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wrong with Annesley’s watch, for on the right of the British 
line the French had been engaged for at least half an hour 
before he spoke. 

Lindsay was not one to speak much of his own deeds. 
It is, however, possible to glean interesting and vivid details 
from his private letters and memoranda. The services he 
rendered at Alma and Inkerman belong to the history of his 
country. As the Guards descended through the vineyards 
upon the river, they saw clearly enough, from the confusion 
into which the Light Division had temporarily fallen, that 
a crisis had been reached, and that the battle was yet to 
win. Losing heavily on their way, they crossed the stream, 
and were able to re-form under the shelter of the low 
muddy bank on the further side, the respite reminding 
Lindsay of the moment in rough sea bathing when a big 
wave has just done its worst, and another bigger wave appears 
to be silent for a moment before roaring down on the top of 
the bather’s head. The Scots Fusilier Guards were soonest, 
perhaps over-soon, in advancing from this shelter across 
an open plateau directly upon the Russian batteries. A 
portion of its left wing became disorganised by the hurried 
retreat upon it of the men of the Light Division; but fortu- 
nately on the right, where the battle raged round the 
colours, not a yard of ground once won was yielded during 
the advance. The two or three minutes—and in battle two 
or three minutes seem a long time—were critical moments 
in the lives of Lindsay and his companions. This was the 
time when the Russians, seeing what they doubtless con- 
sidered their success, sprang from their earthworks, hoping to 
capture the colours, which for a short period were in immi- 
nent danger. The advance of the Grenadiers and Coldstreams 
in perfect order changed the whole position of affairs. The 
French, moreover, were rolling back the extreme left of the 
Russian position, and the Highlanders were turning their 
right, and the whole Russian centre began to fall back. 
Thistlethwaite was killed, and almost the whole of the 
colour-escort fell; but young Lindsay himself, who is 
described as having been as cool throughout the action as if 
he had been a veteran of a hundred fights, was untouched, 
though as bearer of the Queen’s colour he was an especial 
mark for the Russian riflemen. At the close of the day, 
which had cost the English army alone 106 officers and 
nearly 1,900 men killed and wounded, it was found that the 
colours had been shot through in a dozen places and the 
staff was cut in two. Lindsay himself had neither drawn 
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his sword nor fired his revolver throughout the engagement, 
his whole object being to plant the standard on the Russian 
redoubt, into which, so far as he knew, no one was before 
him. 

At Inkerman Lindsay commanded No. 1 Company, which 
was conspicuous in the battle from being the only one in 
the battalion in red, the men’s great-coats having been 
thrown off at his orders on advancing to the fight, so as to 
give them more freedom. Inkerman has been called a 
soldiers’ battle, but few victories have been won with which 
the personal influence of company officers has had so much 
to do. No divisional, brigade, or even regimental order 
was given. The men, headed by their officers, fought in com- 
panies and half-companies, guided solely by the instinctive 
perception that it was their business to drive the Russians 
back down the ravines up which they had come, and when 
the enemy got more into the plateau—as happened towards 
the middle of the day—then to interpose the defending force 
between the enemy and the British camp, and so to drive 
the Russians back towards the besieged city. In the 
struggle in the ravines men fought hand to hand, Lindsay 
finding more use for sword and pistol than in the fight for 
the colours at the Alma. On one occasion his generous 
intervention was of service to a foe. <A Russian officer, in 
advance of his men, was surrounded by four or five Guards- 
men. He was of distinguished appearance, and evidently 
of high rank, and wore over his shoulder a strap, to which 
was fastened a bag fullof money. The soldiers were about to 
make short work of him with their bayonets, and one of them 
had already laid hold of his money-bag. In all probability, 
had there been no money-bag, Lindsay would have allowed 
things on the battle-field to take their natural course ; but 
he could not bear the idea of killing a man for his money, 
and, throwing up the men’s muskets with his sword, he 
released the Russian from his enemies, and in less than an 
instant the rescued officer was flying towards Sebastopol, 
making signs of gratitude as he ran. 

For his gallant conduct with the colours at Alma and for 
acts of valour at Inkerman, Lindsay was recommended for 
the Victoria Cross, then only just instituted. It has never 
since been better earned. During the whole of the war he 
remained in the Crimea. For a time he was aide-de-camp 
to Sir James Simpson, the Commander-in-Chief, till he was 
promoted to the rank of captain, and became adjutant of 
his battalion. When peace came, in 1856, Major Lindsay, 
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for he had gained another step, returned with the Guards to 
England. He came back as simple and modest as the day 
he left home, but widened and deepened in character by his 
two years’ training in the greatest of all schools. Those 
two years of patient endurance and strenuous action, face 
to face with the sternest realities of life and death, left a 
deep and lifelong impression on him. He seldom spoke of 
these things, but clearly they had taught him to see the 
facts of life in their true proportion, to estimate character, 
and to pitch his own inner standard high. 

Thirty-four years later, in the autumn of 1888, he found him- 
self once more in the Crimea, standing with Lady Wantage 
on the bleak and exposed beach where he and his com- 
rades had landed and bivouacked—landed like shipwrecked 
mariners, without clothing save the uniforms in which they 
stood—full of the high hopes and confident of the rapid 
triumph with which young and brave men enter on a cam- 
paign. They went together over the field of Alma, and he 
gazed again over a scene familiar surely to the mind’s eye 
of most Englishmen. Nothingseemed changed. The same 
cottages, the same little river, the vines and brambles growing 
as before over the same low walls ; the same Tartar peasants, 
in their sheepskins, driving the same old creaking arabas 
along the same old tracks, always covered in dust in summer, 
and always deep with mud in winter. Noone has thought it 
worth while to disturb the few Tartar families who cultivate 
the sparse patches of fertile land in that part of the Crimea. 
Their houses now are as they werethen. The very haystacks 
piled up against the hovels looked the same—stacks which had 
facilitated the firing by the Russians of the little village of 
Bourliouk, thereby greatly hampering the advance of the 
Allies on the famous September 20th. When Lindsay had last 
been in those vineyards soldiers of the Guard and soldiers of 
the line had been pressing forward with teeth set and brows 
bent in desperate earnestness, and here many of our best 
soldiers had fallen. But now the roaring sound of a great 
battle had given place to the perfect calm of an autumn 
day, in which teams of drowsy cattle were wending their 
way slowly along the tracks to that little stream now 
famous in history. Many a long-forgotten incident of 
personal interest was recalled to his mind by the familiar 
scene, too small, perhaps, to occupy the attention of the 
historian, but full of interest for those whose feelings 
and affection are involved in the lives and fortunes of 
the actors in the events described. A deep feeling of 
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thankfulness predominated in his mind over every other 
sentiment. 

Lindsay returned from the Crimea with the well-deserved 
reputation of a hero—one, perhaps, not without its dangers 
to characters of less innate modesty and simplicity than 
his. Moreover, his tall soldierlike figure, his noble face and 
head, his distinguished yet absolutely unaffected manner, 
would have marked him out in any society or in any as- 
semblage of people as no ordinary man. Mrs. Cameron, 
whose artistic skill in photography has never been surpassed, 
and who was perhaps at her best in her impersonations of 
the characters of Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls,’ used to wish in the 
early sixties that she was acquainted with Lindsay, as he 
was nearer in appearance than any one else she had ever 
seen to her ideal of King Arthur. The social adulation of 
London might prove more dangerous to not a few men 
than the rigours of a Crimean winter or the hail of Russian 
bullets. But with Lindsay, through life, in war or peace, it 
was not ‘the glory,’ but ‘ the thing,’ upon which his heart 
was set. Some people, men and women, are not to be spoiled 
let fortune do for them what it will. They are not too 
numerous, but assuredly Lindsay was one of those excep- 
tional persons. 

Soon after his return from the Crimea, Lindsay was 
selected by the Prince Consort to form part—as Equerry— 
of the Household of the young Prince of Wales. In 1858 
he married Harriet, the only daughter and heiress of Lord 
Overstone, one of the wealthiest men in England. The 
marriage, of course, affected the whole course of his after- 
life, imposing upon him new duties, giving him wide 
influence, bringing the younger son of Lindsay of Balcarres 
into equal importance, so far as wealth can give importance, 
with the first of British subjects. The marriage was for him 
a great one, yet no reasonable being could think it an un- 
equal match. He had found a wife who, through their 
forty-two years of married life, strengthened his own innate 
feeling that wealth and position were trusts that were held 
on behalf of others, and that their own truest happiness 
would be found in making the best and wisest use of the vast 
opportunities which life had given them. 

Fresh spheres of duties and responsibilities now opened 
before him, and Lindsay’s receptive and sympathetic nature 
widened and expanded under new influences. Powerful 
among these was his intimate association with Lord Over- 
stone. It was impossible to live for twenty-five years in the 
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close intimacy of daily life with a man of such powerful in- 
tellect, far-seeing judgement, and high standard of character 
without being affected by it. Lindsay’s father-in-law had 
long been recognised as the highest financial authority in 
the country. For some years before the Reform Act he had 
sat in the House of Commons as Whig member for Hythe. 
He had, however, never held political office, and his great 
weight in council was due, not to his Parliamentary position, 
but to his writings on financial affairs, and to the evidence 
which he had given before Parliamentary Committees on 
banking and currency questions. Upon the principles 
advocated and expounded by him, which were at first sub- 
jected to much criticism, the Bank Act of 1844 was founded. 
It was known that the Whig Government (1846-1852) 
and the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Charles 
Wood, relied greatly upon his advice, and, indeed, for many 
years his influence on the financial side of current politics 
was much greater than the public was aware of. The rela- 
tion between Lord Overstone and his son-in-law was a happy 
one—the elder man with his great gifts of mind leaning 
upon the simpler nature and fearless courage of the younger. 
This warm friendship and tender respect was paralleled by 
the equally close bond between Lindsay’s wife and his 
mother, a highly gifted and accomplished lady, who down to 
extreme old age (she died in 1895 at the age of ninety-one) 
retained all the freshness of mind of her youth. 

On each side Lindsay came of a stock distinguished for 
its love and appreciation of art. Lord Overstone had a no 
less strong love of art, and a discriminating judgement in 
the selection of pictures. The collection he had made in 
his house in Carlton Gardens was already famous. His 
daughter had inherited his tastes, and thus Lindsay’s native 
instincts were strengthened by his new surroundings. He 
and his wife possessed the means to indulge their taste, and 
the splendid collection at Lockinge bears witness to his dis- 
crimination in the purchase of works by old masters, and to 
the encouragement he gave to the best art of his own day. 

Very soon after his marriage Colonel Loyd-Lindsay (as 
he had now become) warmly identified himself with that 
‘Volunteer movement’ which was destined to produce 
results, directly and indirectly, of the first importance to 
his country. He was no longer a professional soldier, but 
throughout his life his heart was always with the army, 
his best energies devoted to its welfare, and to rendering as 
effective as possible the armed power of the nation. Early 
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in May 1859 war had broken out between France and Sar- 
dinia allied against Austria. The Continental press had 
for some time past been indulging in the most violent vitu- 
peration against England, rousing here a strong popular 
sense that measures must be taken to render the country 
secure against the possibility of the translation of these 
threats into action. In the same month Tennyson’s ‘ Rifle- 
‘men, Form,’ appeared in the ‘Times, and ‘rang like a 
‘trumpet-call through the length and breadth of the 
‘Empire.’ Three days later appeared the War Office order 
approving of the formation of Volunteer rifle corps. 
Another year passed, and twenty thousand riflemen were 
reviewed by the Queen and Prince Albert in Hyde Park, 
Loyd-Lindsay marching past at the head of the Berkshire 
Volunteers, with whom he retained his connexion for 
thirty-five years. Lord Wemyss (then Lord Elcho), Loyd- 
Lindsay, and Lord Bury were foremost among those 
who deserve the chief credit for the early direction of a 
movement which they themselves had done so much to 
inspire. 

It was fortunate that Loyd-Lindsay, unlike many old 
soldiers, was always abreast of the times. The Volun- 
teer service, from comparatively small beginnings, has 
grown steadily in importance, and Lord Wantage had the 
satisfaction of witnessing in the last years of his life that 
which he had never doubted—viz. that Volunteers, if wisely 
employed and well led, could take their place in warfare 
side by side with our regular troops. In the early years of 
the foree much prejudice had to be overcome; but ‘the 
‘movement’ was never checked, and in August 1881, ‘on 
‘the coming of age of the Volunteer force,’ Lord Wantage 
was able to review the work done and to consider its actual 
position in words which no apology is needed for here 
quoting :— 


‘ Not only has the value of the Volunteer force become of late years 
more generally recognised, but the standpoint from which the public 
regard it is also somewhat changed. The successful operations of the 
Boers in the Transvaal have brought more clearly to the public mind 
a knowledge of the importance of the breechloading rifle, and have 
also shown how great is the amount of individual intelligence, and 
even craft, which is needed to obtain the best results from the use of 
that weapon; and, further, how very formidable unprofessional 
soldiers may become when they thoroughly understand its use.’ * 





* Nineteenth Century, August, 1881. 
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We had reached a time, he continued, when rifle-fire might 
easily silence artillery; but to make most use of his weapon 
the rifleman must be protected, hence the capacity to use 
the spade was only second in importance to skill with the 
rifle. 

Loyd-Lindsay was one of the first to perceive and to 
advocate the importance in warfare under modern conditions 
of mounted infantry; and he did much by establishing the 
annual ‘ Loyd-Lindsay Prize’ at Wimbledon to popularise 
that branch of military service. He had always delighted in 
handling troops, and was never happier than when drilling 
in the park at Overstone the little corps he had formed out 
of farmers, tenants, and members of the Pytchley Hunt. 
It was due to his initiative and example that similar bodies 
of men were raised in many parts of Great Britain; and 
subsequent and recent experience has proved the prescience 
with which Loyd-Lindsay had from the first recognised the 
part which a force so trained would play in future war. 
When, in 1888, another step forward was taken in the 
organisation of the Volunteer force, and its infantry battalions 
throughout the country were divided into thirty-four brigades, 
Lord Wantage was appointed to the command of the Home 
Counties Brigade, with its headquarters at Reading—a 
command he held till he retired from the Volunteer service 
in 1895. 

Though no longer in the service, Lord Wantage continued 
to take deep and active interest in his old corps, rendering 
much assistance in the preparation and equipment of the 
Berkshire Yeomanry and Volunteers for active service in 
South Africa, and in March 1900 giving a ‘ send-off’ dinner 
at Reading to the departing men. From small beginnings 
he had thus lived to see his hopes realised by the employ- 
ment of the Queen’s Volunteer army in actual war. The 
corps, after a year’s arduous service, landed again in England 
on June 10 of last year, the day of Lord Wantage’s death. 

As we have seen, Lord Wantage left the regular army 
soon after the close of the Crimean War; but as a civilian he 
was able to render the greatest assistance to his old service. 
He knew the British soldier thoroughly, understood his likes 
and dislikes, sympathised with his prejudices, and all through 
his life was the friend of the non-commissioned officer and 
the private. He wanted to see them better paid and 
clothed, more comfortably housed, and more liberally fed. 
Brought up in the old school of army thought, he very soon 
had the good sense to realise that our army organisation was 
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out of date and required drastic reforms. Accordingly, in 
Mr. Cardwell’s day, when very many of our best-intentioned 
officers set their faces against all the changes that were 
proposed by ‘army reformers,’ he was able to judge each and 
all of these proposals with an open mind, having moreover 
a sound knowledge of the improvements that had been then 
lately introduced into the best Continental armies. In those 
days party feeling ran high, and not every one had the 
moral courage to face the taunts of ‘ Society,’ and to refuse 
to join in the general denunciation of ‘ Radicals bent upon 
‘destroying the army.’ The country has owed much to 
Lord Wantage, an influential and respected Conservative, 
for the support he gave throughout his life to those who 
were striving in the face of much unpopularity to modernise 
and make efficient the out-of-date army. Lord Wolseley in 
fighting the battle of short service, and of many other 
changes now acknowledged on all hands to have been 
valuable reforms, had the patriotic and steady assistance of 
Lord Wantage. If anything to-day is certain, it is that the 
present war would have been absolutely impossible to an 
army constituted as ours was in 1870. 

In 1892 Lord Wantage was appointed chairman of a 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War 
(the Right Hon. E. Stanhope) to inquire into the terms 
and conditions of service in the army. A number of valu- 
able recommendations, many of which have since been 
carried out, were made in order to enable the military 
authorities to obtain a sufficient number of recruits of the 
right quality, and to enable the army to perform all the 
multifarious duties at home and abroad then supposed to 
be incumbent upon it. Among other recommendations, the 
pay of the men was to be increased so as to amount toa 
clear 1s. a day, or 7s. a week, free from compulsory stoppages, 
and 5d. a day for messing allowance, and the periods of 
service were to be made more elastic and to be modified in 
various directions. 

On Loyd-Lindsay’s marriage his father-in-law had pre- 
sented to him and his wife the estate of Lockinge, in Berk- 
shire. Henceforth his life became that of the many-acred 
country gentleman, upon whon, if he is a willing worker, 
there falls in this country no small share of public duty. 
He was, moreover, by nature interested in everything per- 
taining to farming, whether agriculture or stockbreeding. 
As years passed on the property was added to by frequent 
purchases, and on Lord Wantage’s death the Berkshire estate 
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consisted of no less than 26,000 acres, of which half was in his 
own hands and half let to tenant-farmers. Of the 13,000 
acres which he farmed himself, and which constituted him, 
we imagine, the largest farmer in England, 6,000 formed 
the Home Farm, and 7,000 the hill farms on the Downs. 
On this huge holding there are nearly 1,000 head of cattle, 
10,000 sheep, and 359 horses. Adding to the Berkshire 
estate the properties in Northamptonshire and other parts 
of England, Lord and Lady Wantage were ultimately the 
owners of about 52,000 acres. With so large a stake as 
owner and occupier of land, he could not but feel deeply 
interested in the many discussions, practical and political, 
which have been stirred in our time as to the best means of 
developing the agricultural resources of the country, and of 
resting our rural social system on firm foundations. 

When, a few years ago, a great crisis occurred in the 
arming business, an entire change was necessary in the 
management of the Berkshire estate; unless, indeed, much 
of the land was to be allowed to go out of cultivation, and, 
as a consequence, nine-tenths of the population be forced to 
leave the district to seek employment elsewhere. Farms, 
the leases of which had been eagerly sought a few years 
before, could be farmed no longer. Offers for fresh leases 
there were none. Lord Wantage, as a capitalist, was able 
to face the situation. He took over the farms as they were 
given up, and farmed them himself. Many of them only 
just paid their way ; some, in better situations, were remu- 
nerative; and by means of the economy possible in farming 
on a very extensive scale a profit was realised. Lord 
Wantage cultivated the land, paid the men, rebuilt the 
cottages, built schools when the need was shown, and 
finally put up co-operative stores to enable the people to 
spend their money to the best advantage. 

It is interesting to notice that Lord Wantage, while 
believing in the economy of a large farm system, was 
nevertheless a constant and consistent advocate of small 
holdings. While urging the advantages of large farms, 
managed by men with ample capital and a professional 
training, he thought—and here we give his own words— 


‘that the two modes of cultivating land fall in admirably together, 
and even assist one another. What the small farmer lacks in capital 
he makes up for by his own industry, and that of his family, and by 
having no labour bill. The land occupiers who have been most hard 
hit in these days are those who fall between two stools, having neither 
capital sufficient for working large farms, nor the habits of personal 
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industry which would enable them to work small farms with their own 
hands.’ * 


His attention was given very largely to methods of im- 
proving the means and status of those who laboured on the 
land with their own hands. With this object in view he 
started for those on the estate in receipt of weekly wages a 
savings bank on exactly the same lines as the Government 
Post Office Bank, except that he paid 5 instead of 24 per 
cent. on deposits. 

About fourteen years ago Lord Wantage started a system 
of profit-sharing on his Home Farm, where from 350 to 400 
hands were employed, among those who have been two 
years or more in his service. Under this arrangement a 
bonus varying in good or bad years from 60s. to 10s. per 
man has been paid, thus directly associating the labourer 
with the success of the undertaking. He was in a position, 
granted to few, of being able to put his theories into practice 
upon a very considerable scale. A true friend of the 
labourer, he consistently advocated ‘the giving of better 
* cottage accommodation, the increasing facilities for obtain- 
‘ ing allotments and small holdings, the giving assistance 
‘ to those too old to work, with consequent exemption to the 
‘farmers from the necessity of employing broken-down 
‘ labourers, the regulation of public-houses, the encouraging 
‘ of thrift, the readjustment of taxes.’ + And in every one ot 
these directions—except, of course, the last—he was able 
to do much. The son-in-law of Lord Overstone was not 
likely to fall a victim to the specious folly of Protection as 
a means of improving the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. ‘In the supposed interest of the latter a most 
‘extraordinary doctrine is promulgated, which, plainly 
‘ stated, amounts to this: that food is too cheap, and must 
‘be made dearer. The doctrine requires only to be stated 
‘to be condemned.’ Nevertheless he believed much might 
be done to secure for the home farmer the supply of home 
demands now largely met by foreign products. It would 
be very possible, he thought, 


‘to develope village life, making each large village one independent 
telf-supporting centre, where all necessary industries can be carried 
on, and where men earning good wages can become customers of the 
farmers for whom they work. The tendency of late years has been 
a gainst village life, the stream setting into the big towns. . . . A turn 








* See ‘A few Theories carried into Practice,’ by Lord Wantage. 
t Ibid. 
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of the tide was possible, and the high scale of union wages in towns 
would promote the employment of village artisans, such as bricklayers, 
carpenters, wheelwrights, &c., who are not bound by union rules,’ 


Many years ago, in Lord Wantage’s village of Ardington 
(before the Bishop of Chester had advocated the plan), a 
public-house had been established on lines very similar to 
those now adopted by Lord Grey and the Public-house 
Trust Association. A manager was installed at a fixed 
salary, having no interest in the sale of liquor, while he 
made a profit out of the sale of coffee and tea and soup ; 
the profits on the liquor business, after payment of rent, 
taxes, and expenses, being devoted to various useful pur- 
poses, such as lighting the village street, improving the 
public room, and providing it with newspapers and periodical 
literature. 

In the same village a store on the Rochdale system—i.e. 
ready-money payments, market prices of the district, and 
the division of profits among the purchasers in proportion 
to the amount of their purchases—has proved a great success; 
and it is interesting to learn how as time went on the taste 
of customers turned gradually towards English products, 
away from the American bacon, cheese, tinned meats, &c., 
which were originally in most demand. Both in co-opera- 
tive trading such as this, and in co-operative farming, 
one great end was accomplished when labourers and em- 
ployers were convinced that they had the same interests and 
were working for the same ends. 

A practical farmer, Lord Wantage also valued highly the 
advantages that come from the scientific study of agricul- 
ture. As he said in addressing the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in 1898, when they were opening the new buildings of 
the Reading College (of which he was President, and to the 
founding of which he had given very material assistance), 
‘ scientific knowledge must be added to practical knowledge 
‘if the best use is to be made of the land... . Walking 
‘ over the land with a bailiff cannot do all that is needed in 
‘ this matter.’ And accordingly, in appealing for their coun- 
tenance and support for the college, he pleaded especially 
for the newest of its schools—the School of Agriculture. 

When Parliamentary inquiries were held on the subject 
of the owning and occupation of land, and on the condition 
of agriculture, the practical experience of Lord Wantage 
was, of course, in demand. Before the House of Commons 
Committee which in 1889, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Chamberlain, inquired into the subject of small holdings, 
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Lord Wantage gave evidence of the operations of the ‘ Small 
‘Farm and Labourers’ Land Company,’ of which he was 
chairman. The company had been formed to purchase land 
in blocks for the purpose of reselling it, or letting it in 
small plots, to occupiers. As regards the resale to occupiers 
very little was done; but the land was eagerly taken up by 
yearly tenants, and, so far as it went, the experiment was 
successful in showing on the three estates acquired for the 
purpose in Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, and Wiltshire, that the 
land would produce more, pay bettér, and support a larger 
number of people than before. Five years later he was able 
to give further information of the doings of the company 
before the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, 
when he again testified to his strong desire to facilitate the 
obtaining of land in small portions by labourers. Good work 
had been done, but as a commercial success the company 
had hardly been prosperous from the point of view of the 
shareholders, who had not made a sufficient profit to tempt 
others to a similar investment. 

As a practical farmer Lord Wantage achieved much fame, 
carrying off again and again the highest prizes at the great 
agricultural shows, and doing much to stimulate zeal in 
others by himself offering prizes for local competition. His 
stud of Shire horses at Lockinge is one of the best in the 
country. Among other improvements, a great tract of down- 
land, part of which had been broken up during the days of 
high wheat prices in the early part of the century, was 
re-sown with grass and converted into a cattle ranche. 
Reservoirs were established, water was pumped up, wells 
were sunk, Always alive to the present, but with his eyes 
bent on the future, he was by instinct a pioneer and experi- 
mentaliser in the pursuits which interested him.* He was 
never satisfied with that routine which has hung like a dead 
weight upon British agriculture. What use could be made 
of new methods? How to avail himself to the full of modern 
inventions ? were questions always present to his mind. He 
was not afraid to risk much in experiment (and he could 
afford it); indeed, he felt it both a duty and a pleasure 
to make use in this way of the great opportunities which 
wealth afforded him. Rarely have the means and the man 





* Thus he was a pioneer in the electric lighting of London, and 
the London Electric Supply Corporation practically owes its existence 
to the generous financial support he gave it at great risk to himself in 
its early days of difficulty. 
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been more happily combined to produce a maximum of 
public advantage. To him farming was a fascinating pur- 
suit; it appealed strongly to his imagination, though he 
approached the study of it with a strong practical sense, and 
with a determination to treat agriculture, not as a rich 
man’s hobby, but in order to show what could be done 
and what amount of produce obtained where farming is 
backed up by the capital and appliances of a rich man. But 
the poetry and the picturesqueness of agriculture also 
appealed to him. He wrote once at harvest-time to a 
friend :— 

‘The period of the year is most exciting owing to the carrying of 
the harvest. My wagons and horses are measured by tens and 
fifteens, and my men by the score. There is so much to be admired 
in the labourers, and so much to be learned of their character when 
they are fighting a real battle with the weather and the seasons, and 
the overpowering though not constant heat.’ 


He always delighted in a country life, with its manifold and 
ever-expanding interests. He greatly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated the varied scenery of foreign lands; but his heart 
was in his home, and he loved passionately the far-stretching 
downs, the cornfields, and the meadows of Berkshire. 
Besides the constant duties entailed upon him by the 
management of his property, he had much to do as a 
magistrate, a member of the County Council, and chairman 
of many county committees. He was the head of, as he 
was the inspiring force in, almost every beneficial under- 
taking in the county. For twenty years—1865 to 1885, 
when he was made a Peer—he sat in the House of Commons 
as Member for Berkshire, of which county he was appointed 
by Lord Salisbury Lord-Lieutenant, an office he held for the 
last sixteen years of his life. Loyd-Lindsay was neither a 
great orator nor a brilliant debater, but he not unfrequently 
took part in debates on subjects of which he had practical 
knowledge and in which his opinion carried much weight. 
He was constantly called upon to preside over committees— 
a quiet but useful form of work which commended itself to 
him more than the intrigues and strife of purely party con- 
troversies. A steady Conservative in politics, his moderation 
of character and breadth of view saved him from that un- 
reasoning dread of change which formerly oppressed the 
bulk of the country gentry. In the democratising of county 
government, and the entrusting of local powers and authorities 
to the elected representatives of the people, he was greatly 
interested, and his own experience of the new system entirely 
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confirmed the hopes he had formed of it. We have seen 
him urging a policy of small holdings and allotments when 
most Tory squires could hardly find words to express their 
contempt for the ‘ Radical fad.’ He had little ambition for 
playing a prominent part in political life, and he disliked 
the extravagance and violence of party conflict. Neverthe- 
less he was one of those men who cumulatively exercise no 
little influence as a steadying element in British politics. 
He had no personal ends to gain by party triumphs, and he 
wanted always to make the best of things in the interest 
of the country, though to make the worst of them might be 
the party cue of the moment. The only political office he 
ever held was in the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, as 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 1877-80. The two 
Conservative leaders with whom he felt, perhaps, most in 
personal touch were Lord Beaconsfield and the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith. The former appealed to his imagi- 
nation; the straightforward devotion to duty was what 
attracted him in the latter, and between them grew up a 
cordial friendship. 

As we have seen, amid all the interests of his new life, 
the old feeling for the army and everything that concerned 
its welfare still maintained its hold upon him. The love of 
soldiering, and sympathy with soldiers combined, moved 
him to undertake one of the great works of his life, viz. the 
provision of a systematic alleviation of the horrors of war 
by rendering what outside assistance is possible to its sick 
and wounded victims. Before the Franco-German War no 
organised work of this voluntary kind had been done in 
England, though the Geneva Convention of 1864 had already 
directed attention to the subject. On August 2, 1870, the 
first shot was fired at Saarbriick—an illusory victory for the 
French arms, which two days later were signally overthrown 
at the great battle of Woerth. On the 4th was held at 
Willis’s Rooms the first meeting of the ‘ National Society 
‘for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War,’ with Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay in the chair. The Society had sprung into 
existence after the declaration of war, when in this country 
the strongest emotion had been stirred at the sight of more 
than a million of men preparing to close upon each other in 
deadly conflict in a country so near our own as to bring the 
horrors of war vividly before the public imagination. The 
great battles which followed intensified the compassionate 
feelings of the people. It is impossible here either to describe 
the depth or universality of the sentiment of pity then aroused 
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for the sufferers in a conflict to which our own nation was 
no party, or to recount the measures taken to satisfy as far 
as possible the demands of humanity. Men who are old 
enough remember how, in almost every country house in 
the autumn of that year, the preparing of comforts for the 
French and German soldiers was undertaken. From rich 
and poor an overwhelming torrent of subscriptions in money 
and in kind flowed in. Among the very first received was 
a cheque for 1,000/. from Mr. Arthur Balfour. Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay and his wife were the very soul of the move- 
ment. He had learned from the experiences of his youth 
how a well-managed Aid Society ready at the commence- 
ment of the Crimean War might have saved his countrymen 
much suffering and many deaths. Now, what was wanted 
was that which in English affairs is too often lacking— 
organisation. There was plenty of spirit, there was plenty 
of money, there was readiness to work as well as to pay. 
All that was needed was the organising and superintending 
mind; and this was supplied by the executive Red Cross 
Committee, for Colonel Loyd-Lindsay had gathered round 
him a group of men of the right quality for the work they 
had undertaken. Captain Brackenbury (now Major-General 
Sir Henry Brackenbnry, K.C.B.), Captain Galton (the late 
Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B.), Mr. (now Sir John) Furley, 
Lord Bury, Lord Rothschild, Lord Overstone, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and Sir Harry Verney, under the presidency 
of Loyd-Lindsay, formed this very able executive body. In 
July 1871 they presented their report. They had received 
in cash nearly 800,000/., sent by auxiliary committees, 
bankers, firms’ staffs of employés, schools, regiments, men- 
of-war, concert-halls, congregations, &c., and from some 
12,000 individuals. In such vast quantities did the bales 
and packages arrive that warechouse-room ran short, and 
the vaults under St. Martin’s Church were hired for their 
temporary deposit. ‘The majority of the contributions were 
‘in small and broken sums, extending from a thousand 
‘ pounds down to a few shillings, and frequently little orna- 
‘ ments and trinkets were given to be sold for the benefit of 
‘the fund. Articles consisting of small packets of food or 
‘ clothing were daily brought into the office, and it has been 
‘ estimated that upwards of eight hundred thousand people 
‘sent their gifts in money or in kind, through the society, 
‘to the suffering soldiers of France and Germany.’* The 





* Report of the Operations of the British National Society for Aid 
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suddenness with which the work was thrust upon them 
taxed the administrative powers of the Committee to the 
utmost, and only six weeks from its foundation it had in its 
employ at the seat of war 110 persons, of whom sixty-two 
were surgeons and sixteen ladies acting as nurses. 

In October 1870 Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, at the request of 
the Committee, undertook to convey the sum of 20,0001. for 
the use of the German medical authorities at Versailles, and 
a like sum to the heads of the French medical military 
department at Paris. He was thus afforded a unique op- 
portunity of visiting the headquarters of the besiegers and 
the besieged at a moment of unexampled interest. 

Paris was closely invested. The German armies had 
carried everything before them, and were in occupation of 
great part of France. On the whole, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay 
thought that the conduct of the victors was marked by 
moderation ; but the question of the Francs-Tireurs, who in 
small bands picked off German soldiers, and then resumed 
the character of peasants, was becoming a very serious one. 
‘This conduct,’ he said, ‘ was exciting the direst animosity 
‘upon the part of the Germans, who doubtless would like to 
* invade and conquer France with as little bloodshed, and be 
‘ at the same time on as good terms as possible with the people 
‘ whose country they invade and whose property they take.’ 

The work that Loyd-Lindsay accomplished is recorded in 
his letter to the committee, contained in an appendix to 
their Report; but perhaps of greater interest to modern 
readers are his references in private letters to incidents 
of his visit. On October 9 he drove from St. Germain 
into Versailles, which he found crowded with German 
Princes, supposed to form part of the King’s staff, but in 
truth leading a perfectly idle life, without any real com- 
mand or duties to perform, and concerning themselves only 
that due deference should be paid to their rank and posi- 
tion. Bismarck was more ready than the King to go 
shares with the French in the charitable assistance of 
England. The former, however, warned Loyd-Lindsay that 
entering Paris was a service of danger, for the French al- 
most always fired upon the flag of truce, and he said that each 
parlementaire usually cost them a trumpeter.* He (Bismarck), 





to the Sick and Wounded in War during the Franco-German War, 
1870-71. 

* It must be remembered that charges such as these have been 
made by each belligerent against the other in every war. In each 
alleged case the maxim, ‘Hear the story as told by the other side,’ 
should be borne in mind. 
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however, would do what he could to help him into Paris 
in safety. Loyd-Lindsay dined with the King, and had a 
good deal of talk with ‘that bluff, good-natured, outspoken 
‘old soldier.” The Crown Prince, in conversation, recalled 
his visit to the Emperor and Empress at Paris, at the 
Exhibition, three years before, was full of sympathy for his 
foes, and manifestly a strong lover of peace. He was much 
liked, and Loyd-Lindsay heard a young Frenchwoman in 
the street exclaim as he passed, ‘ Mais il est trés beau, ce 
‘ prince, et on dit qu’il n’est pas méchant.’ But Bismarck 
(whom he saw frequently, both at luncheon and dinner 
parties, and less formally in his smoking-room) was ‘ the 
‘life and soul of the Prussian headquarters, moving and 
‘ directing everything. Never had he seen any one giving 
‘ so strong an impression of commanding talent and intense 
‘ determination and energy.’ In speaking about the war, 
Bismarck said that the Prussians were desirous of peace, and 
were willing to come to terms; ‘ but,’ he added, speaking 
always of J, without any allusion to the King, ‘it is abso- 
‘ lutely impossible I can return and show myself before the 
‘Assembly of Prussia, after the sacrifice of a hundred 
‘thousand of her best and bravest sons, without having 
‘ made a peace which the people will feel to be a secure and 
‘ lasting guarantee against any possible future invasion by 
‘France. He thought the razing of the fortifications of 
Metz and Strasburg would not be sufficient protection, for 
it was the natural position of the former that rendered it 
so formidable, and both must be held henceforth by the 
Germans. As for the correspondence and negotiations on 
the subject of the war, Bismarck spoke with confidence as to 
their establishing the right and justice of Prussian policy, 
and wished that they could be laid before impartial men, 
representing the Powers of Europe, including England, for 
their judgement. As to the chances and probable result of 
the war, Bismarck observed that ‘ he considered the Germans 
‘had every prospect of ultimate success if God Almighty 
‘ would only remain neutral.’ Only that morning the King 
of Prussia had received a curious letter direct from 
M. Ollivier, the Emperor’s late Minister, written from Italy, 
stating that reflexion had convinced him that the injurious 
treatment of M. Benedetti at Ems was the chief cause of 
the war, and that he, as Prime Minister, would never con- 
sent to such treatment of his country’s representative, all 
which he now considered it his duty to write to the King. 
This letter Bismarck read to Loyd-Lindsay, together with 
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his terse and crushing reply, in which he informed the un- 
happy Frenchman that he had no right from the depths of 
the obscurity into which he had fallen to dare to intrude 
his opinions or to place himself in this manner before His 
Majesty. 

On October 12 Loyd-Lindsay entered Paris. Leaving his 
carriage at Sévres, he passed on foot the last German out- 
posts, and, the bridge being broken down, ferried across the 
Seine, and so found himself on French territory. On this 
occasion, at all events, the white flag was fully respected, 
and he was permitted as a favour to take with him his 
servant, Whittle, an old sergeant of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, who was lucky enough during their short stay to 
witness a sortie from the French capital. They were con- 
ducted in safety to the quarters of the nearest general 
officer, who was established in Baron Rothschild’s beautiful 
villa in the Bois de Boulogne; whence they were passed on 
to Paris, where Loyd-Lindsay had interviews with General 
Trochu and M. Jules Favre. Paris was on short rations, 
without news, and deeply depressed, as well it might be; 
and such was the suspicion of treason everywhere that no 
foreigner could walk in the streets in safety. Loyd-Lindsay 
was himself arrested as a Prussian spy, and had some little 
difficulty in persuading his captors to take him to General 
Trochu, where he was recognised and released. 

Loyd-Lindsay was able to see to the useful application of 
the 40,000/. with which he was charged, and was well 
satisfied with the work that was being done. He visited 
almost all the hospitals, and himself looked into everything. 
At Versailles the wounded were lying in the magnificent 
galleries with the great pictures of the French victories 
around them; but even as regards the most moderate 
comforts, such as changes of clothes, warm flannels, good 
food, drink, &c., the sufferers were entirely dependent on 
voluntary aid. In Paris there was a great lack of surgeons. 
This visit to Versailles and Paris was, however, but an 
episode in the extensive work carried out by the Society 
over the whole seat of war, extending from Germany to the 
Loire country. France was covered by a network of red cross 
depots, hospitals, and ambulances worked by a vast staff of 
agents (including many men of distinction in the army and 
other professions, surgeons, nurses, storekeepers, &c.). The 
Report of 1871 shows the vast amount and the great value of 
the work done by the National Aid Society throughout the 
war, and when peace came it was possible to carry forward 
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a considerable sum as a reserve, to put the society in a 
position to meet future and sudden contingencies—a matter 
of great importance. 

Thus in 1876, when war broke out between Turkey and 
Servia, the society had a sum in hand, and was ready at 
once to take action. The Report issued in March 1877, 
after peace had been re-established, shows what was done 
in the Balkan Peninsula in the supply of stores, transport, 
field hospitals and appliances, beds, clothing, travelling 
expenses and pay of surgeons, dressers and assistants, &c. 
And as in 1870, so in 1876, Loyd-Lindsay himself visited 
the seat of war and made personal inspection on both sides 
into what was being done to further the ‘Red Cross’ work. 
On behalf of the National Aid Society he was able to render 
valuable assistance to Servian and Turkish sufferers. 

Accompanied by Mr, A. K. Loyd (now member for North 
Berkshire), Colonel Colebrooke Carter, and Mr. (the late Sir 
William) MacCormac, he proceeded in August to the seat of 
war vid the Danube end Belgrade, arriving at Alexinatz on 
the morning of September 1, the day of the battle. The 
view taken by an observer at once so competent and 
impartial of the state of affairs in that region is worth 
recording in the interest of true history. One of those 
emotional waves which occasionally sweep over Englishmen, 
rendering them blind and deaf to all evidence that does not 
square with the sentiment of the moment, had been stirred 
by the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities’ of June and July. At times 
such as these trusted statesmen have it in their power to 
effect much, for good or for evil, by calming or by fanning 
the passions of the hour. Mr. Gladstone, deeply moved by 
the feeling of horror at the enormities that had been 
perpetrated, and dreading lest Lord Beaconsfield’s Turkish 
sympathies should involve his country in another Russian 
war, led the agitation. It was supposed to be worse than 
unpatriotic, it was supposed to be inhuman, to doubt the 
accuracy of every unsifted story against Turks and 
Mohammedans that came from a Russian or a Christian 
source. The war in Servia was accepted as a genuine and 
generous uprising of the Servian people out of sympathy for 
their oppressed co-religionists in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Loyd-Lindsay was one of the first Englishmen to speak out, 
from direct personal experience, as to the real state of 
things. In letters to Lord Overstone and others (which 
were shown privately to leading statesmen on both sides) a 
most interesting account is given of facts that came under 
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his own personal observation. He had watched the battle of 
Alexinatz, and was convinced that had there been on the 
Turkish side only a thousand resolute men the Servian army 
would have been swept out of existence. As it was, it 
was heavily defeated, and he had himself to make a 
hurried retreat in order to escape capture. Writing on 
September 4 from Semendria, he says :— 


‘The Servian people are beaten and conquered, not by the vigour of 
the Turks, for they have none, but in the same way that a horse is 
beaten when neither whip nor spur can bring him on his legs again. 
It has been from the first a war in which the people have no sympathy 
whatever, for they have no grievance of the smallest kind to complain 
Of, 2 2 
‘ ... When in the country it is impossible to believe that the 
Servians are moved with indignation against the Turks for their bad 
government in Bosnia and Hertzegovina. They know nothing about 
it, and would care nothing if they knew. The war has been brought 
about, and is being carried on, by cunning rascals, who have caught 
hold of the reins of government in Belgrade.’ 


Nothing could be worse than the leaders, civil and military. 
‘These men in other countries would have been thought 
‘lucky to have obtained places as managers and markers in 
‘billiard saloons... .’ The hospitals, he goes on to say, 
were filled with poor peasants who had blown off their own 
fingers to escape military service; and the adventurers, who 
had made war to serve their own purposes, were now de- 
nouncing the Servians as cowards. ‘This sham rebellion 
‘has now failed. Pray let its imposture be thoroughly 
‘ understood in England, and if there is any power to stop 
‘ these poor people from being goaded on in the war, let it 
‘ be exercised without delay. There are twenty-five officers 
‘ of the Russian Imperial Guard here. They have dropped 
‘their commissions, but are to resume them again, as I was 
‘told by one of themselves.” Much disgusted with the 
imposture of the whole thing, only a feeling that it was his 
duty to stand by these unfortunate peasants induced him 
to prolong his stay. ‘ The insurrection,’ he repeats, ‘is a 
‘sham; a mass of riff-raff and tag-rag—500 so-called 
‘ officers’ and so-called doctors ill-treating rather than help- 
ing the wounded. The war could not have existed, nor 
could it be carried on, but for Russia, who was finding the 
money and furnishing the officers, and, in fact, ‘ making 
‘ war on Turkey “ under the rose.”’’ 

These impressions were forced upon him by what he saw 
with his own eyes when among the Servians. What he 
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afterwards saw and heard in Turkey further confirmed him 
in the belief that the English public had been greatly 
deceived and misled, and on his return home in the autumn 
he felt it to be his duty to do what he could to undeceive 
them. Accordingly, at a great meeting at Reading he 
recounted his own experiences, and with absolute frankness 
expressed his own opinion. So strong at that time was 
public feeling that many of his friends thought beforehand 
that he would not be able to obtain a hearing. To tell an 
English audience that ‘the Turkish soldiers were sober, 
‘ patient, and enduring ; that he had never seen finer men; 
‘that English officers should have been taken into their 
‘service; and that Mr. Gladstone, in declaring that the 
‘Turks should be driven out of Europe, showed that he 
‘knew neither the Turks nor his own countrymen,’ re- 
quired some little courage in October 1876. Nevertheless 
he had an excellent reception, and was most attentively 
listened to, even by those who did not share his views. As 
time went on Englishmen became better acquainted with 
the pros and cons of the Eastern Question ; others followed 
Loyd-Lindsay’s example, and spoke and wrote of what they 
knew, and less fanatical views gradually began to prevail. 
In short, the country regained possession of its normal good 
sense before irremediable mischief had been done to ‘ British 
‘interests,’ a regard for which it was the fashion of the day 
to denounce as incompatible with ordinary sentiments of 
humanity. 

In April 1877 war was declared between Russia and 
Turkey, and again Loyd-Lindsay and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Society were engaged in carrying 
out their benevolent work—despatching to both sides 
doctors, nurses, and dressers, establishing hospitals, sending 
out stores of every kind and comforts, bedding and clothing, 
medicine and surgical instruments. The Russians at first 
had supposed that their own medical service was amply 
sufficient to meet every possible contingency, and they 
accordingly began by declining to accept assistance except of 
a pecuniary kind; but experience soon showed them their 
mistake, and Russians, Turks, and Montenegrins were all 
glad to benefit by the exertions and the generosity of the 
English Society. The report of the Executive Committee 
of September 1878 shows in detail what was done. 

So far the services of the Society had been rendered with 
equal hand to both sides in wars in which this country took 
no part. With the war in Egypt the Society’s work entered 
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upon a new phase. Our own nation was now at war, and 
the object of the Society was to supplement the work which 
it was incumbent upon official administration to the best of 
its ability to perform. It is unnecessary to go into the 
details of what was accomplished in providing assistance 
and comforts for our own countrymen in the wars in Egypt 
and the Soudan ; but the report of the Executive Committee 
of the present year on the work done in South Africa during 
the war with the Dutch Republics shows how the system of 
affording voluntary aid to our troops has steadily developed 
along the lines which Loyd-Lindsay had always urged. In 
1897 the International Congress of Red Cross Societies had 
reported on the desirability of organising, in touch with the 
military authorities; and on the danger of the ‘ overlapping’ 
of the work undertaken by different organisations; and 
accordingly, the following year, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Lord Lansdowne), a conference was 
held and a ‘ Red Cross Central Committee’ for the Empire 
was formed, in which were represented the National Aid 
Society, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Army 
Nursing Service Reserve of which the Princess Christian is 
president, and the Army Medical Service. In April 1899 this 
committee, thus definitely constituted and officially recog- 
nised, was publicly announced, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Wantage. The Prince of Wales accepted the presidency 
of the committee, the object of which was declared to be 
to supplement the Army Medical Service. Regulations were 
framed and were submitted to the Secretary for War, and a 
division of business was made between the various organi- 
sations represented by the committee. Thus pecuniary sub- 
scriptions were to be carried to the general funds of the 
National Aid Society, while contributions of clothing and 
hospital comforts were to go to a central depét in London 
to be administered by the St. John Ambulance Association. 
Offers of medical aid, doctors’ applications, and so forth, were 
to be referred to the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Service ; while offers of houses for invalids were to be ma- 
naged by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society. In Africa 
the Red Cross Committee was to co-operate with the prin- 
cipal medical officer of the Field Force ; and hospital trains 
and hospital ships were to be fitted out by means of the funds 
of the National Aid Society, and to be placed at the disposal 
of the committee. In this way the greatest possible assist- 
ance has been rendered to the department whose business it 
is in the first place to provide succour to our sick and 
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wounded in war. Upto May of the present year, contri- 
butions, including grants from the Lord Mayor’s Fund, 
amounted to 179,0001., and the Red Cross Committee has 
now clearly become a permanent part of the system provided 
by the nation to mitigate as far as possible the inevitable 
sufferings of our sick and wounded soldiers. 

There is something very characteristic of English ways in 
the rise and growth of the movements which have given us 
a ‘Red Cross Organisation’ and a Volunteer army, and in 
both Lord Wantage from the beginning took the lead. 
Each movement was spontaneous. Indeed, as regards the 
Volunteers, it is wonderful how little our official rulers 
have had to do with the creation of a force which directly 
adds so much to the armed strength of the nation, and 
which indirectly has conferred benefits on the people not 
easily overrated. Owing to the zealand hard work of private 
individuals, and the hearty support of the general public, 
from comparatively small beginnings great things are 
accomplished, till at last the State recognises that what is 
being done is the business of the nation, and voluntary 
organisations and their work become incorporated with the 
national system. 

For the most part Lord Wantage’s life was spent at home, 
save for an occasional short trip abroad, and such visits in 
connexion with Red Cross work as have already been noticed. 
A holiday spent in South Africa in 1883 afforded him an 
opportunity of learning something of those racial difficulties 
that have lately brought so much trouble upon that afflicted 
land. The Boers were doing nothing, he said, to help the 
trade of the country, but there was much in their character 
that he liked, for 


‘they possessed qualities which Englishmen are usually willing to 
admire. . . . They are very hospitable and good-natured; they are 
men of fine appearance, and are immensely strong. . . . In the matter 
of hospitality the Boer is quite a gentleman; he gives you the best 
he has without any fuss, He is, in this respect, what we believe our 
ancestors to have been a hundred years ago when inns were uncommon. 
A night’s lodging and meal are never refused by a Boer. But tales 
are told how the hospitality of the men has been abused by a certain 
class of Englishmen whose vulgarity and selfishness cannot be too 
severely condemned.’ 


At Kimberley—in those days far beyond the railway—he 
found a small but a ‘ high-toned, high-class English society.’ 
Everywhere in South Africa the English provided the 
energy and capital, and it was clear that the future prosperity 
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of the country would be due to them. The Dutch, however, 
seemed the more permanently settled on the soil. They 
were essentially the landholding community of South 
Africa; the better class and superior people among the 
English having never cut themselves off from a possible 
return to England. There was a good deal of jealousy 
between the races, ‘ and there was no question more hotly 
‘argued all over South Africa than the rights and wrongs 
‘of the Convention with the Boers after the defeats of 
‘ Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, and Amajuba. The action of the 
‘English Government is almost universally condemned by 
‘Englishmen in the colony. ‘The Dutch take a different 
‘ view, and maintain that nothing less than lifelong bitter- 
‘ness and hatred between the English and Dutch would 
‘have resulted.’ Lord Wantage saw clearly enough the 
impending dangers of the situation. The Boers, while 
ready to welcome the material advantages that came to 
them from the increased prosperity and wealth of South 
Africa, the creation entirely of British settlers, strongly 
objected to British restrictions. ‘In the Transvaal towns 
‘ people might wish for profits, but the majority in the 
‘country would rather forego them than take them in 
‘company with curtailment of liberty and the obligation to 
‘ pay taxes.’ An election to the new Parliament at Cape 
Town was at hand, and it seemed that Boer dislike to the 
necessary concomitants of British progress was likely to 
effect the return of a majority of Dutch farmers. Over and 
above the jarring between English and Dutch there was the 
tremendous drawback caused by the overwhelming number of 
the black population; and he concludes that, on the whole, 
South Africa possesses a larger share of difficulties than any 
other British colony.* There could be no doubt in the mind 
of any impartial observer as to the nature of the problems 
with which English statesmanship had to deal in South 
Africa. Twenty years have passed away, and the problems 
have not found their solution. 

In the winter of 1896 Lord and Lady Wantage visited in 
a very different part of the same continent the then utmost 
frontier of British rule. With General Sir Frederick Stephen- 
son (his old friend and brother-officer of Crimean days), who 
a few years before had commanded the British troops in 
Egypt, they saw much of that country, interested equally in 
he paliquities of the valley of the Nile and in the great 


° The Nineteenth Century, December, 1883. 
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work upon which our countrymen were engaged—the found- 
ing of stable institutions and the establishment of a firm and 
just rule in countries long a prey to the rapacity of tyrants 
or the desolating conquests of barbarian tribes. They had 
hardly returned from Wady Halfa when the order was given 
for the British advance, which was to end in the annexation 
of the Soudan and the whole valley of the Nile. Here, at 
least, the passage of years has tended to confirm the high 
hopes that Englishmen had formed of what British power 
would do for Egypt and the people of the Nile. 

Perhaps, however, not the least useful part of Lord 
Wantage’s life was the part of it about which there is the 
least to be said. We have purposely avoided all mention of 
his abundant charity, and of the constant aid he gave as a 
staunch churchman to the work of his diocese and neigh- 
bourhood. There was nothing narrow about his church- 
manship, and he took little interest in the keen contentions 
of rival religious factions. Lord and Lady Wantage liked 
best to live at home among their own people. They drew 
round them at Lockinge a large circle of relations and friends, 
among whom were irc!uded no small number of men and 
women eminent in many various lines of life. Soldiers and 
statesmen, men of letters and artists, agriculturists and engi- 
neers, people who knew and cared about things which were 
worth knowing and caring about, found themselves as much at 
home at Lockinge with their host and hostess as the younger 
and gayer throng of both sexes which was always welcome. 
Lord Wantage was not a great reader, but he was interested 
in many subjects, and he was never afraid of detail. He 
was very thorough in all he undertook, never resting satisfied 
with a half-knowledge of the business he had in hand. The 
entire absence of affectation in his character, his transparent 
simplicity, his kindly sympathy, and his courteousness of 
manner, made him the friend of old and young alike; and 
among the latter the influence of his example was strongly 
felt. He had that gift of leadership which consists in the 
knowledge of how to select men. They on the other hand 
knew how to appreciate him, and they gave him of their 
best. His high sense of duty was instinctively felt by 
others, for he himself never mentioned the word. It was 
part of his nature, and seemed to come to him as a matter 
of course. Perhaps his attitude towards life is best expressed 
by his answer to a friend who, in his latter days of bodily 
weakness, was urging him to give up some public business : 
‘But I must do something to justify my existence.’ 
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In the work of his life, and his life was largely made up 
of work, he was seconded, and more than seconded, by 
his wife, for without her constant help much of what he 
accomplished would have been impossible. Here we have 
been able to give only an outline of what he did, leaving 
people from that to infer for themselves what he was. He 
did not claim the possession of transcendent abilities or 
exceptional genius; but he was endowed with a clear brain 
and with an exceptionally calm sound judgement of men and 
things. When he had made up his mind, he was never 
afraid to take his own line, and he paid very little attention 
to the public criticism it might evoke. It was his straight- 
forward singleness of purpose, his sense of duty, his never- 
failing courage, and what by these qualities he was able to 
accomplish, that made the life of Lord Wantage stand out 
among the lives of English gentlemen of his generation. 
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Art. III.—Inaugural Address of the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., 
to the University of Glasgow, November 16, 1900. 


1 hea problems connected with life and legislation have of 
late years exercised a greater number of tongues and 
pens than that of education. Speeches and lectures from 
different platforms, leading articles and essays in the press, 
and even sermons from the pulpit have been devoted to this 
subject. And not undeservedly. No question can be of 
greater importance to a nation than the question of what 
and how to teach those on whom the future prosperity of 
the nation depends. The answers given to the problem are 
almost as numerous as the persons who attempted its solu- 
tion. The speakers and writers, even when quite free from 
party and class bias, could rarely divest themselves of 
those most deeply rooted of all prejudices—temperament 
and early association. The innate disposition of some to 
remain where they are, and the equally natural tendency of 
others to move on—these perennial springs of conserva- 
tism and progress—have in this, as in every other large 
question of the day, asserted themselves. In the following 
pages an attempt will be made to supply some hints—we do 
not presume even to attempt a solution—which may be 
found of assistance to those who wish to arrive at a calm 
and impartial decision on the subject. We shall chiefly 
occupy ourselves with that side of the question which 
belongs to higher or university education. When we have 
discovered what our highest ideals of education are, it will 
not be difficult to agree as to the steps leading up to them. 
The ground must first of all be cleared of a certain ambi- 
guity as to the nature of the task which a university 
undertakes to perform. It has repeatedly been stated that 
the universities have in many cases been unjust to the 
greatest of their sons, that to men of transcendent genius 
the Alma Mater has often proved a harsh and cold step- 
mother. This, within certain limits, is perfectly true. The 
university lives of great men seldom afford any but melan- 
choly reading. To confine ourselves to a few common 
instances which will readily occur to most readers’ minds. 
Shelley was ignominiously expelled from Oxford. Words- 
worth, throughout his career at Cambridge, lived in a mood 
of sullen antagonism against the powers that be, and in 
determined opposition to the ideals and traditions of his 
college. Tennyson as an undergraduate inveighed in musical 
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verse against a system of education that ‘feeds not the 
‘ heart,’ and left Cambridge without a degree. So did his 
great contemporary, Thackeray. In older days Gibbon 
ridiculed Oxford as a place ‘of port and prejudice,’ and the 
mysterious Junius denounced Cambridge as ‘a seat of 
‘slumber and thoughtless meditation.? Carlyle, who 
belonged to neither university, could find no stronger terms 
to express his contempt for the narrow-minded and narrow- 
hearted, the uninspired and uninspiring pedant than by 
describing him as a person who looks at the world ‘ through 
‘a college window.’ From Bacon to Coleridge, and from 
Locke to Froude, hardly any man of genius lifted up his 
voice in praise of these ancient and religious foundations. 

Nor could it be otherwise. The university has often and 
aptly been compared to a nurse; and, like most nurses, 
it has an invincible and not altogether unreasonable belief 
in the efficacy of leading-strings. A youth of genius is a 
giant just beginning to realise his powers. His impatience 
of leading-strings is proportionate to the consciousness of 
his own strength. He is, therefore, moved to chafe against 
or to break away from the bonds devised for the guidance 
of ordinary mortals, and to rail against the nurse for her 
inability to distinguish between him and the latter. But 
how, in the name of common justice, is the poor nurse to 
draw the distinction? Mighty giants, extraordinary pieces 
of work though they are, bear no hall-mark of their quality. 
Even the infant Herakles had to establish his claims to 
exceptional treatment by strangling the monsters sent to 
attack him in the cradle. It was only after that feat that 
his wonder-struck parents realised that they had no ordinary 
baby to deal with. On the other hand, men distinguished 
not so much for genius as for talent, men who adorned their 
generations with their culture rather than enriched it with 
fresh contributions to its stores of thought or knowledge, 
have always found in the universities the training and 
guidance and stimulus of which they stood in need, and 
have been grateful accordingly. 

The truth is that universities never were intended for 
men of transcendent genius. Such men need no human 
fostering, Nature herself being their nurse. This truth 
was recognised by the shrewd and philosophic author of 
‘English Traits,’ who sums up his impressions of Oxford in 
these memorable words: ‘ Universities are, of course, hostile 
‘ to geniuses; which, seeing and using ways of their own, 
* discredit the routine: as churches and monasteries perse- 
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* cute youthful saints.’ What was true in Emerson’s day is 
true to-day, and ever will be. History is full of the lives of 
men who have left behind them deep ‘footprints on the 
‘ sands of time,’ and yet who had never had a university 
education. Shakespeare and Keats, Bunyan and Burns, 
Socrates and Spinoza, and legions of other intellectual lumi- 
naries of greater or less magnitude, were beholden to no 
academical institution for their light. To descend from 
heaven to earth. Some of the inventions which have exer- 
cised the greatest influence over modern life are due to 
humble self-taught mechanics. Watt and Stephenson and 
Edison, Dalton and Faraday, and hosts of others whose 
names have become houseliold words, belonged most empha- 
tically to the ‘town’ and not to the ‘gown.’ But if we 
cannot make men of genius, ‘we can,’ in the words of Mr. 
Chamberlain,* ‘multiply tenfold the number of those who 
* are qualified to be the assistants and interpreters of these 
‘men, who can take their ideas and carry them into prac- 
‘ tical operation in the different walks in life to which they 
‘may devote themselves.’ This is indeed the legitimate 
function of all educational institutions, whether their object 
is to advance the cause of culture or to foster the material 
welfare of mankind, or whether they aim at both. To use 
the language of commerce, men of genius are the producers 
and wholesale dealers in science and literature; men of 
mere talent are the retailers and popularisers of the goods 
produced by others. The former are the pioneers and 
explorers of new intellectual regions; the latter are the 
settlers who develope and exploit the lands discovered by 
others. Both classes are useful and each depends on the 
other, while the community depends on both. But educa- 
tion can only concern itself directly with one. The uni- 
versity, therefore, is not to be judged by the few great poets 
and thinkers whom it has occasionally expelled or ignored, 
but by the large mass of men of average ability whom it 
annually sends forth into the world to fight the battle of life 
in Parliament and the Church, at the Bar and in the Civil 
Service, and the many other ranks chiefly recruited from 
among the members of Oxford and Cambridge. In so far 
as these men are well equipped for the work which their 
generation expects of them, in so far has the university 
fulfilled its mission and merited well of the nation. The 





* Speech delivered at the meeting of the Court of Governors of the 
University of Birmingham, January 17, 1901. 
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ideal university ought to be a complete embodiment of the 
ideals—intellectual as well as practical—of its own age. Its 
vocation is to instil those ideals into its children. Now it 
follows that, as those ideals in a healthy state of society are 
not stationary but progressive, so the university must help 
the work of progress by training its children in a manner 
which will enable them to absorb the new and assimilate it 
with the old. In other words, while aiming at teaching 
the lessons of the past and qualifying its children for the 
needs of the present, it must be careful not to block the 
way to the possibilities of the future. How far do our 
modern universities realise and fulfil these conditions ? 

The question can best be answered by a comparison of the 
standards held up to university students at various times 
during the last fifty years, with the practical application of 
those standards. For this purpose we need only glance at 
the addresses delivered by distinguished men at various seats 
of learning during the period. The Scottish universities, 
thanks to their excellent custom of periodically electing to 
their chief magistracies such men, supply us with a splendid 
opportunity of establishing the comparison which we want. 
In these inaugural speeches we find a faithful and most in- 
teresting reflexion of contemporary opinion on the ends and. 
aims of academic instruction. The speakers, while each after 
his own fashion expressing his own opinions on the subject, 
are all more or less unconsciously voicing the views of their 
generations. And great is the variety of the rival views 
expounded. Equally great are the changes and modifica- 
tions which the ideas of each successive generation as a 
whole have undergone during the past half-century. 

The speech delivered by Macaulay on the occasion of his 
installation as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow in 
1849 is a good specimen of the self-complacent attitude of 
the Englishmen of his day. As was to be expected of 
one who in the midst of the wonders of India could write 
Greek iambics, and who passed over in silence novelists 
like Dickens and Thackeray, while he revelled in the works 
of eighteenth-century fiction, Macaulay’s address is retro- 
spective. He draws a brilliant picture of the progress 
achieved in the past, and with his usual optimism foretells 
like progress for the future. His ideal of a university, so 
far as can be seen through his periods of dazzling declama- 
tion, is perfect—perhaps too perfect to be even partially 
realised on this imperfect planet of ours. A university is 
to include ‘a long list of eminent men, great masters of 
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‘ experimental science, of ancient learning, of our native 
* eloquence, ornaments of the senate, the pulpit, and the 
‘ bar,’ and ‘ to promote the physical and moral good’ of the 
species. How this glorious end is to be attained the orator 
does not say. Itis a fine, though somewhat vague prospect: 
it fills the imagination without exactly convincing the 
understanding. While Macaulay was speaking Cardinal 
Newman was composing his ‘ Idea of a University,’ a work 
devoted to the consideration of a question which had 
already occupied men’s thoughts for many years. And yet 
from Macaulay’s speech it would be impossible to guess that 
university education had ever been the subject of debate in 
his time: that its aims and methods had ever been 
questioned; that its ideals had ever been assailed and 
defended. 

In striking contrast to this masterpiece of eloquence 
stands Mill’s inaugural address delivered to the University 
of St. Andrews in 1867. During the eighteen years which 
intervened the complacency with which Englishmen were 
accustomed to contemplate their own perfection—so far at 
least as education was concerned—underwent considerable 
modification. Men began to ask themselves if, where there 
was so much excellency, there might not also be room for 
further improvement. The old controversy regarding the 
comparative merits of the ancients and the moderns, which 
some two centuries earlier had occupied the minds of Sir 
William Temple and Dean Swift, was resuscitated under a 
slightly different aspect. It was no longer a theoretical dis- 
cussion as to whether the works of the Athenians of the age 
of Pericles were superior or inferior to the works of the 
French of the age of Louis XIV., but a question as to how 
far the study of the classics was useful for educational and 
practical purposes. The question is one which will never 
cease to be raised, so long as classical literature continues 
to form an integral part of modern education. And so long 
as mankind is divided between mind-worshippers and 
matter-worshippers, so long will either cause find firm and 
enthusiastic supporters. In Mill’s day the discussion took 
the form of a rivalry between the literary and the scientific 
sides of education, and the educational world was divided 
into two opposite camps—conservatives, espousing the cause 
of the ancient classics, and ardent reformers fighting for 
modern languages and science. Mill brought to the con- 
troversy qualities and qualifications such as few of his 
contemporaries could boast. He possessed the advantage of 
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knowing a great deal more about both sides of the question 
than the majority of those who spoke in favour of either. 
To the literary man’s appreciation of the beauties of 
literature he joined the philosopher’s capacity of seeing the 
merits of a scientific training, and he blended the two in 
the practical statesman’s regard for the common good. His 
address still remains the most valuable contribution to this 
important and vexed question. Many of the arguments 
brought forward by advocates of either side at the present 
day have long ago been used by Mill, and many of the 
objections raised by their opponents have long ago been 
answered by Mill. 

In this essay—for it really is more of an essay than of a 
speech—Mill gives it as his opinion that a liberal education 
should include both literature and science. Nothing can 
deserve the name of a good education which excludes either. 
With regard to the function of a university, he defines it as 
‘ not a place of professional education. Universities are not 
‘ intended to teach the knowledge required to fit men for 
‘some special mode of gaining their livelihood. Their 
‘ object is not to make skilful lawyers, or physicians, or 
‘ engineers, but capable and cultivated human beings.’ In 
other words the primary and proper mission of a university 
is not education in the limited sense of the term, but culture. 
‘Its province ends where education, ceasing to be general, 
‘ branches off into departments adapted to the individual’s 
‘destination in life.’ The university, according to Mill’s 
ideal, should not aim at qualifying the student for any par- 
ticular pursuit, but at training his intelligence and forming 
his character in a manner which shall influence his conduct 
in life, whatever profession he may choose to adopt. This, 
with a few notable exceptions, was the view generally held 
by the intellectual world until Mill’s time. It was the view 
of the founders of our old universities who, by erecting and 
endowing colleges, carried out the principles of the humanists 
of the Renaissance. It was the view expounded by the old 
Greek philosophers, and the term ‘education’ was used by 
Mill exactly in the sense in which Plato would have 
understood it. 

It is undoubtedly a noble and lofty ideal. But Mill, in 
advocating a system of general education, covering every 
branch of knowledge, perhaps over-estimated the capacity of 
the average human brain. It is not every one who can or 
wishes to take ‘all learning for his province.’ Every man is 
not a Bacon or an Aristotle. Besides, in regarding univer- 
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sity education as a continuation in every line of school 
education, he takes it for granted that the majority of men 
who go to the university can afford to employ the years spent 
there in general self-improvement. When he says that 
‘these things (viz. law, medicine, engineering, and the 
‘like) are needed only by a comparative few,’ he makes 
a statement hardly borne out by facts. On the contrary, 
actual experience shows that among the thousands of youths 
who go up to the universities every year, there are very few 
who can afford the luxury of pure culture. The vast 
majority of them are only enabled to go through an academic 
training at a great personal sacrifice. Many parents have 
to pinch themselves in order to give their sons such a 
training, and many sons are obliged not only to keep them- 
selves at college, but also to assist their parents out of the 
work of their brains. These students—very often some of 
the noblest objects of national education—seek in the 
university a training which, besides qualifying them to cope 
successfully with the moral and intellectual problems and 
perplexities of the day, will also equip them for the struggle 
for existence. A livelihood is for them of much greater and 
more immediate moment than any ornamental culture. 

This need did not exist in the age when the universities 
were founded. In those golden days a college education 
was the privilege of two classes of men—those who set 
intellectual riches above material wealth, and were, there- 
fore, content to lead an existence of ‘ plain living and high 
‘ thinking,’ and those whose social rank and family con- 
nexions enabled them to dispense with the anxiety for a 
career. As for what are now called the masses, they con 
sidered a grounding in the moral truths of the Bible an 
ample provision for the soul and the acquisition of a craft 
an equally sufficient means of satisfying the needs of the 
body. But all this is altered. The progress of the exact 


sciences, the consequent multiplication of the subjects of 


knowledge, the enlarged range of activity, and the necessity 
for division of labour brought in their train many new wants 
and awoke ambitions and aspirations no longer to be satisfied 
by the old provisions. The whole aspect of life underwent 
a complete revolution. The apprentice system was swept 
away, and the Bible fell a prey to Higher Criticism. The 
necessity for a broader education became more and more felt 
through all social strata, and the ancient university system 
was found less and less competent to meet the new demands 
made upon it. The universities found themselves confronted 
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by the dilemma: either to conform to, and keep pace with, this 
altered state of things, or to make room for institutions 
better fitted to supply the requirements of the times. They 
wisely chose the first alternative, and, though slowly and 
somewhat reluctantly, they began to bestir themselves. 
Already before Mill’s time natural and moral sciences were 
admitted to share the honours of classics, mathematics, and 
theology. 

But the progress was much too slow to satisfy the ardent 

reformer’s soul. Scarcely two years had passed since Mill 
delivered his speech at St. Andrews, when Froude addressed 
the students of the same university on the same subject. 
His address amounts to a direct answer to his predecessor’s 
utterances. Froude takes a diametrically opposite view of 
the whole question. If Mill went too far in counselling 
general culture, Froude goes still farther in advocating 
special education. Specialisation is the keynote to his 
theory. It must commence in infancy and be continued 
throughout the boy’s scholastic and academic career. He 
begins by laying down the principle that 
* every boy born into the world should be put in the way of maintaining 
himself in honest independence. No education which does not make this 
its first aim is worth anything at all . . . Add knowledze afterwards 
as much as you will, but let it be knowledge which will lead to the 
doing better each particular work which a boy is practising; every 
fraction of it will then be useful to him.’ 
All general culture is superfluous, for ‘ every honest occupa- 
‘ tion to which a man sets his hand would raise him into a 
‘ philosopher, if he mastered all the knowledge that belonged 
‘to his craft. Nor is this stern and uncompromising 
doctrine to be applied merely to those who will adopt a 
manual occupation. 

‘ As the world requires handicrafta, so it requires those whose work 

is with the brain, or with the brain and hand combined—doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, ministers of religion. . . . To the education for 
the professions I would apply the same principle. The student should 
learn at the university what will enable him to earn his living as 
soon after he leaves it as possible.’ 
He recognises that his scheme is not sublime: ‘ The principle 
‘that I advocate is of earth, earthy.’ Froude, unlike Mill, 
has a poor opinion of man’s intellectual power of acquisition. 
We admits that ‘history, poetry, logic, moral philosophy, 
‘ classical literature are excellent as ornament,’ but he 
characteristically observes: ‘ You cannot learn everything. 
‘, . . You must choose . . . and the only reasonable guide 
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‘to choice in such matters is utility.’ Specialisation and 
utility, utility and specialisation are the two poles between 
which Froude’s educational ideal revolves. They undoubt- 
edly are the two guides to worldly success. They are the 
foundation-stones of material prosperity. But is material 
prosperity the only or the chief object of national education ? 
Froude was fond of quoting the Bible. It is a matter of 
wonder that the words ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone’ 
never occurred to him. 
‘ What is man,’ 


asks the bewildered and doubt-tossed Hamlet, 


‘If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep, and feed?’ 


and the old, old answer comes, ‘ A beast, no more.’ 

The absolute specialist is a creature who, fortunately 
for humanity, can only be found in Froude’s system and in 
second-rate fiction. But, if he existed in reality, he would 
be an intellectual freak, even more unnatural than the half- 
man of Eastern folklore. The average specialist, whom one 
occasionally meets in real life, is at the best a victim. He 
is an individual doomed to forgo many sources of mental 
enjoyment for the welfare of his fellow-men. He is com- 
pelled to confine his interests and sympathies within the 
narrowest possible limits. He looks upon life through a 
microscope, and the minute details of his special subject 
obscure his vision to the great truths and beauties of this 
glorious universe. We recognise that specialisation is neces- 
sary. It is a necessary evil. As, in humbler spheres, 
millions of men are condemned to spend their days in sun- 
less mines, or on the wastes of land and water, so in 
higher walks of life some few must sacrifice themselves to 
the good of the species. Yet they themselves do not always 
feel the greatness of the sacrifice. The hardened entomo- 
logist finds in his beetles all the beauty that he is capable 
of conceiving. The discovery of a new specimen is to him 
a source of as great and genuine happiness as a victory is 
to a general, a political triumph to a statesman, or an un- 
expected half-crown to a beggar. Happiness is subjective, 
and perhaps we need not waste too much pity on the 
specialist. In like manner we need not pity the born blind 
for his inability to enjoy the beauties of colour, or the born 
deaf for his insensibility to the joys of music. But are 
blindness and deafness, therefore, things to be sought after 
as positive blessings? On the other hand, it would not be 
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difficult to mention scores of men who excelled in various 
pursuits, just because they were not specialists in Froude’s 
sense of the word. Grote’s ‘ History of Greece’ is a monu- 
ment of the classical erudition of a banker. It won a 
pre-eminent place amid the works of scholars by profes- 
sion, and, despite the results of more recent research, it 
holds its ground gallantly to this day—a proof of what 
talent unfettered can achieve. Colonel Leake’s ‘ Travels’ 
still remains a valuable mine of information to scholars, 
while Colonel Mure’s ‘ History of Greek Literature,’ though 
lately superseded, was in its day the standard work on the 
subject. 

The cry for utility in education, originally raised by 
Locke in the seventeenth century and echoed often and 
loudly by others before Froude, has been gathering 
strength during the thirty years that have elapsed since 
Froude spoke. The arguments which first set the ‘ prac- 
‘ tical education’ theory in motion have been gaining in 
volume and vigour, if not in intrinsic value. During this 
period knowledge—the knowledge of facts—has been accu- 
mulating with ever-increasing velocity, the standard of 
living has been rising, and fewer men are content to pursue 
culture for its own sake. In a word, the world has become 
more materialistic. To the causes already enumerated, 
quite sufficient to influence English education by them- 
selves, has been added the fear of foreign competition. To 
the old insular arrogance and sublime self-sufficiency, which 
rendered the Briton unpopular and ridiculous abroad, suc- 
ceeded a state of scepticism as to the titles upon which such 
an estimate of himself rested. The belief in our own 
superiority, which made us regard ourselves as being ‘at 
‘the centre of the situation,’ and which Matthew Arnold 
had the courage—rare in those days--of caricaturing in his 
parable of ‘the young man from the country who talks to 
‘the nursemaid after she has upset the perambulator,’ gave 
way to an anxious inquiry into our position as a nation. 
Men ceased to talk of our own ‘unparalleled progress,’ and 
we began to hear more of the progress made by others. 
Finally this tendency culminated in a feverish alarm for our 
leadership among the nations of the earth. The old state 
of mind, after all, had something of dignity init. But the 
new attitude, albeit a trifle undignified, is not entirely 
unjustified. 

At the time when Macaulay indulged in his historic 
retrospect, England stood out as the only country that 
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had come unscathed through the revolutionary ordeal which 
had ruined so much that once was great and venerable in 
Europe. He was guilty of no exaggeration when, referring 
to British institutions, he said: ‘The hurricane, which has re- 
* cently overthrown so much that was great and that seemed 
* durable, has only proved their solidity. They still stand, 
‘august and immoveable, while dynasties and churches 
‘ are lying in heaps of ruin all around us.’ The institutions 
still remain unimpaired, having ‘nothing of age but its 
‘ dignity,’ and ‘ their strength is still the strength of youth.’ 
But their relative position towards the world at large is no 
longer the same. Great changes have come over Europe 
and America since those days. The ‘heaps of ruin’ have 
been displaced by new edifices. Europe, gradually recover- 
ing from the devastations of the Napoleonic wars, began to 
restore much that had been destroyed, and to lay the 
foundations of much that had never existed before. New 
States sprang from the ashes of older ones, and set them- 
selves to work with the vigour and enthusiasm appertaining 
to youth. America emerged from the trial of her civil 
war with renewed strength. A period of unprecedented 
prosperity—largely due to the favourable conditions of a new 
country—set in. 

On the old hemisphere, also, the Franco-German war 
stimulated both belligerents to extraordinary exertion, and 
the long peace that ensued favoured their progress. France, 
secure from without, and within enjoying at last with 
comparative tranquillity the blessings of civil liberty, bought 
at a price never before paid for liberty, began to seek fresh 
outlets for her industry and to discover new fields for 
activity. The increase in commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity necessitated increase in territory, and French 
efforts at colonisation resulted in the occupation of a large 
portion of Africa. Russia also expanded and is daily 
expanding in Asia—spreading an iron network over vast 
tracts of land scarcely accessible to our fathers. Like a 
gigantic spider she entangles in the meshes of her web new 
peoples and races, absorbs them, and with increased vitality 
proceeds to further conquests. If Italy has been left behind 
in the race, her failure is not due to lack of ambition. But 
of all European nations none can compete in rapidity 
of progress with Germany. Prussia, Lord Palmerston’s 
‘country of d—d professors,’ has shown to the world that 
she can do other things than produce professors. After 
having humbled Austria and France and consolidated the 
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German Empire, she raised herself from a second-rate 
power to the position of umpire of European politics—a 
position which she has ever since maintained. Industry 
flourished under this new régime, trade carried the German 
flag to the furthest corners of the earth, and trade, as usual, 
was soon followed by territorial expansion. 

So we find that England, both as a commercial and as a 
colonising nation, has ceased to enjoy a monopoly, and 
must now reckon with rivals daily growing in numbers 
and strength. The progress of Germany and of America 
especially threatens to deprive England of her long-held 
supremacy on those two lines. A superficial investigation 
into the origin of this progress reveals the fact that it is in 
great measure due to the principles of utility and specialisa- 
tion applied to education in both those countries with a 
thoroughness and strictness which would have evoked even 
Froude’s admiration. The conclusion to be drawn from 
these premisses is obvious: if we are to preserve our ancient 
position as leaders in the race for material wealth, we must 
imitate our rivals. We must fight them with their own 
weapons. This is the lesson which Lord Rosebery en- 
deavoured to impress upon his hearers from the place once 
filled by Macaulay. We shall resist the temptation of 
comparing the two speakers and their speeches, and content 
ourselves with an examination of the new Lord Rector’s 
address on its own merits. 

After a masterly survey of European and American 
progress in the directions described above, Lord Rosebery 
enters upon a discussion of the shortcomings of our own 
educational system. He seems to take it for granted that 
our present position as a nation, no longer alone in the 
pursuit of discovery, developement, and annexation, is due as 
much to inertia on our part as to movement on the part of 
the others. The illusion is not unlike the one familiar to 
travellers by rail or motor-car. He complains that our 
universities do not produce an adequate supply of Civil 
servants. Surely a glance at the successful candidate lists 
of the Civil Service is sufficient to set any one’s fears on that 
score at rest. Whether the system of examination for posts 
in the Civil Service—especially Indian and colonial—at 
present in vogue is the best possible, is open to question. 
We are as much inclined to doubt its perfection as Lord 
Rosebery himself. But, until a better one is devised, we 
must be content to see that the candidates are duly qualified 
according to its rules. On this point few people, who will 
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take the trouble to cast a look at the annual results, will 
entertain any apprehension. The standard rises by leaps 
and bounds. During the last three or four years the 
maximum of marks from 3,000 reached the astounding 
figure of 5,000, while the minimum requisite for a place is 
well over 2,000. These figures—to those who can realise 
their meaning—are eloquent of mental labour exacted by 
few other callings. Whether mental labour, however, 
should be the sole requisite for success; whether brain 
capacity should form the basis of an examination for a 
career in which so many other kinds of capacity play an 
important part, is a question upon which we do not propose 
to enter. Suffice it to say that the system has hitherto been 
attacked by two classes of critics whose criticisms neutralise 
each other. Some object to its standard as being too low, 
and others as being too high; while a third class complains 
of the amount of ‘cramming’ that it involves. Now 
‘cramming’ is a term liable to endless extension and 
misapprehension. What does constitute cramming? The 
committing to memory undigested or imperfectly digested 
facts. No candidate ever scored many marks by pure 
cramming in a test conducted on the Civil Service examina- 
tion lines. The degree of excellence on each particular 
subject required in order to obtain any marks at all, 
precludes the possibility of the mere crammer beating a 
really clever competitor. As to committing things to 
memory in a more or less mechanical manner, there are 
many kinds of knowledge that cannot be acquired in any 
other way. Such are the vocabulary of a foreign language 
and the dates of events and names of places in every 
language. Besides, it is a noteworthy fact that the men 
who obtain the highest places in the examination as a rule 
are men who have had no ‘coaching’ and a fortiori no 
‘ cramming.’ 

A considerable portion of Lord Rosebery’s address is 
devoted to an attack on the teaching of the classics in 
our public schools and universities. The complaint strikes 
one as somewhat antiquated. It arises, as usual, from a 
confusion of the two objects which national instruction has 
in view, namely, culture and education. Now both the 
ancient languages are admitted on all hands to be the best 
training instruments ever invented, and they are, therefore, 
invaluable as means towards awakening and exercising the 
intelligence. Their utility even from this limited point of 
view is great. Lord Rosebery concedes even more than this 
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to Latin. He grants its usefulness as a ‘ universal language.’ 
‘But how about Greek?’ he asks. ‘It is perhaps the 
‘noblest of tongues; it enshrines perhaps the noblest 
‘of literatures. To learned men it is a necessity. But 
‘must it be a part of the necessary equipment of the 
‘ ordinary youth of the nineteenth century who has so much 
‘ to learn in order to be equal to the age?’ 

Why, no! weanswer. But in our turn we ask, To what 
extent is Greek ‘a part of the necessary equipment of the 
‘ ordinary youth’ at the present day? The place assigned 
to Greek nowadays is very restricted. The Classical Tripos 
forms only one of a number of triposes. No privilege is 
accorded to the classical student that is not enjoyed by the 
student of modern or Oriental languages, of history, of law, 
of moral or mental science, to say nothing of theology and 
mathematics. In the case of natural science—that is, 
physics, chemistry, &c.—the relative positions are reversed, 
and the quantity of money and attention expended on these 
subjects is such as no classical scholar ever dreamt of 
claiming for his own subject. So great is the change that 
has come over the spirit which animates the old univer- 
sities—Cambridge especially—that could Tennyson visit the 
haunts of his youth again to-day he would most probably 
see reason to reconsider his verdict. He would still find, 
indeed, 

‘The portals statued with old kings and queens, 
The gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich carven screens,’ 


but side by side with these institutions he would also find 
palatial museums and laboratories devoted to researches in 
a world hardly suspected by 


‘the doctors and the proctors and the deans’ 


of his day. So much have the old universities conceded 
and are daily conceding to the ‘changed conditions of the 
‘world’ of which Lord Rosebery speaks. So much have they 
done and are doing in order to meet the new demands of 
the age. To ask them to do more is to ask them to lose 
sight of the object which has been stated as forming the 
other half of their dual mission. 

To refer to Germany, whose example is ever held up to us 
as a model for imitation. Germany has attained her present 
rank not by abolishing the old educational system, but by 
supplementing and improving it in accordance with the 
requirements of modern civilisation. Germany is producing 
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a great number of scientists and scientifically trained manu- 
facturers and merchants; but she has not therefore ceased 
to produce a great number of scholars. Scholarship has not 
been ousted or superseded by trade. Lord Rosebery’s 
remark that ‘now every nation wishes to be a nation of 
‘ shopkeepers,’ as applied to Germany, is particularly in- 
felicitous. It is only that portion of each nation which, 
under any conditions and in all periods of time, sets money- 
making above spiritual perfection, that wishes now, as it 
ever wished before, to become a class of shopkeepers. It is 
a curious way of asserting our claims to supremacy by 
aspiring to justify the taunt of ourrivals. England did not 
attain her present pre-eminence among the peoples of the 
world by being ‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ It is to far other 
qualities than those appertaining to shopkeeping that she 
owes her greatness, and it is far other qualities that will 
enable her to retain it. And when the day comes on which 
England will, in the inevitable course of things, be obliged 
to resign her place to a younger successor, we may be 
certain that this successor will not be a glorified shopkeeper, 
but something quite different. 

We do not mean to imply that commerce is not essentia} 
to national happiness, or that any system of national educa- 
tion can claim to be perfect which does not attribute due 
importance to this side of national life. What we protest 
against is the lack of sense of proportion betrayed by all 
proposals that tend to sacrifice the cultivation of the mind 
to a mere bread-and-butter education—to make it sub- 
servient to the class of studies which our German friends 
aptly call ‘bread learning’ (Brodwissenschaft). Let such 
studies flourish by all means. Let all those who are 
intended for a commercial or an industrial career have 
abundant means of fitting themselves in the best possible 
manner for their pursuits. But do not let us therefore 
disregard the claims of other pursuits. We shall be glad 
to see more technical and commercial schools established 
throughout the country. We shall be glad to see the old 
schools enlarging their curriculum so as to embrace the 
course of instruction more immediately adapted to the 
exigencies of the age. Much can be done in that direction 
by clipping the classical side of superfluous matter. The 
time consumed in the profitless task of forging spiritless 
poetry in the dead tongues might with great advantage be 
devoted to the writing of sensible prose in a modern 
language. Room might be made for science by a judicious 
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curtailment of the hours given up to sports. Athleticism, 
an admirable thing in itself, should no longer be allowed 
to encroach on the provinces of mental improvement. In 
a word, let our boys be made to work more and play less. 
Let them be taught, in addition to classics, modern lan- 
guages and science, history, and English literature. There 
is no danger of overwork if the varions subjects are distri- 
buted with judgement. The oft-quoted Germans may serve 
us as models in this instance also. The average graduate 
of a German gymnasium—which roughly corresponds to an 
English public school—knows as much Greek and Latin as 
the average English youth of the same standing. But, 
unlike the English youth, he knows many things besides 
Greek and Latin. 

With regard to higher education, it is a splendid sign of 
wakefulness that the old universities have welcomed the new 
subjects of instruction. But the number of these guests 
might be enlarged. The demand of the mercantile com- 
mittee of Edinburgh, cited by Lord Rosebery, is both sen- 
sible and feasible: ‘that to our universities shall be added 
‘a commercial faculty which would stimulate the com- 
‘ mercial side in our secondary schools, and which would be 
‘of substantial importance in attracting to the university 
‘men who are about to enter on a commercial life.’ The 
experiment has been tried elsewhere with marked success. 
But the scope of developement in that direction is neces- 
sarily limited by other considerations, and after all, perhaps, 
the new subjects may best be cultivated in a new soil. For 
this reason we hail with hearty satisfaction the establish- 
ment of universities with a purely practical programme in 
our great industrial and commercial centres. We agree to 
a certain extent with Lord Rosebery that ‘ the newest of our 
‘universities has advantages which are denied to the 
‘ancient, with regard to modern requirements. For the 
‘ practical purposes of the present day, a university which 
‘ starts in the twentieth century has a great superiority over 
‘a university founded in the fifteenth.’ But this is a matter 
on which our children or grandchildren will probably be in 
a better position to pronounce than ourselves. 

We have passed in review the two contending theories : 
general versus special education. We have freely criticised 
both. It is only fair that we should proceed to state 
our own views on the subject. It seems to us that the two 
theories are not irreconcileable. There are room and time 
for both systems, if room and time are used with economy. 
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Let school education be as general and comprehensive as 
possible. Specialisation in a mild form might begin, as it 
actually does in several of our schools, a year or two before 
leaving—the amount of special study to be determined with 
a view to the difficulty and extent of the subject. A youth 
thoroughly well grounded in an elementary—which, as Mill 
points out, does not mean a superficial—general knowledge, 
and adequately prepared for the particular course of study 
which he means to take up as a profession, can from the 
very commencement of his academic career devote himself 
to his speciality. Let then, but not until then, specialisa- 
tion be applied in the strictest sense of the term. Thus 
what is best in each system can be secured without any 
apprehension that schoo] education may produce the prig 
centuries ago ridiculed as one who 
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nor that, on the other hand, university training may dege- 
nerate in the type of man pithily described by the medizval 
wit, ‘ purus mathematicus, purus asinus.’ 

A youth so trained and so equipped will fairly answer to 
the modest definition of a well-educated man as ‘a man who 
‘ knows something of everything, and everything of some- 
‘thing.’ All the faculties of his mind will be developed 
harmoniously and symmetrically. His taste will be refined, 
his observation quickened, and his judgement strengthened. 
His intellectual horizon will be widened, and his sympathies 
deepened. His early encyclopwdic culture, if it does not do 
all that the most sanguine idealist may claim for it, if it 
does not quite fit him ‘to perform justly, skilfully, and 
‘magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of 
‘ peace and war’—the standard contemplated by Milton’s 
lofty imagination—will at least enable him to treat his 
own special work in a broad philosophic spirit ; to estimate 
the work of others, who labour in remote yet not foreign 
fields, at its true value, and to benefit by it. Ie will realise 
in some degree that the various subjects of knowledge, how- 
soever dissimilar they may appear when viewed separately, 
are nevertheless connected by internal ties of kinship, as the 
branches of a tree are connected with the trunk, which 
again has its roots deep in the soil of Universal Wisdom. 

No one subject can be truly understood, unless it is 
considered in its relation to other subjects. In Cardinal 
Newman’s words, ‘the sciences, into which our knowledge 
‘ may be said to be cast, have multiplied bearings one on 
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‘ another, and an internal sympathy, and admit, or rather 
‘demand, comparison and adjustment. They complete, 
‘ correct, balance each other.’ This applies not only to the 
sciences, in the narrow and popular acceptation of the word, 
but to all subjects of knowledge alike. Socrates realised 
this all-pervading law more than twenty-three hundred years 
ago, and the Dialogues in which he figures as the protagonist 
are so many illustrations of his consciousness of the unity of 
things. But the truth expounded by the philosopher had 
already been divined by the poet. What is all poetic simile 
and all allegory but a tacit recognition of the correspondence 
between the material and the moral worlds? Who is so 
dull as not to feel the force of Coleridge’s remark, when he 
- explained that he attended Sir Humphry Davy’s lectures on 
chemistry in order ‘ to increase his stock of metaphors ’? 
These are elemental truths, world-old and world-wide in 
their application, affected neither by geographical nor by 
chronological distance; the Greek of the fifth century B.c. 
is at one with the Englishman of the nineteenth century .p. 
But in a discussion of the practical issues of any question it 
would be well not to ignore or underrate the minor diffi- 
culties arising from difference of country, race, and age. 
This is unfortunately what most frequently happens. This 
is the error into which fall most of those who advocate 
sweeping reforms on foreign patterns. To compare the 
Continental with the British educational system to the dis- 
paragement of the one or the other is like comparing a 
dark with a fair complexion, a tropical with a temperate 
climate. One nation can doubtless gain much by imitating 
what is best in another; but the imitation must be con- 
ducted with extreme care and caution, and after due 
consideration of the peculiar qualities which differentiate 
one nation from another. Unless the copyist is gifted with 
insight and discrimination, and is guided by the wisdom of 
past experience, the experiment is apt to produce results 
anything but satisfactory. No country has ever profited by 
a wholesale importation of institutions foreign to its soil. 
Parliamentary government, to which England and the 
English-speaking world owe so much, proved an utter 
failure when transplanted into countries whose previous 
developement had not prepared them for such an institution. 
It only bore fruit after a long and painful process of modifi- 
cation and adaptation, which cost so much labour and 
involved so much loss, in more ways than one, that we may 
well wonder whether it would not have been better for 
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those countries had they never heard of the British Con- 
stitution. 

Nor is education to be treated as an isolated feature of 
national life. It is only one of a great number of elements 
which go to make up a heterogeneous and yet not inhar- 
monious whole. To say that English education is different 
from French or German education is the same thing as to say 
that an Englishman is not a Frenchman or a German, that 
the British Isles are not Continental Europe. The differ- 
ence, of course, is no matter for self-congratulation, no more 
than it is matter for self-commiseration. It is an accident 
with which we have as much or as little to do as with the 
accident of our difference in speech, or with the geographical 
position and the climatic conditions of our country. Further, 
our own historic developement has been entirely different 
from the historic developement of the Continent. The 
deluge which time and again swept the soil of the Continent 
clean, and prepared it for the reception of fresh growths, 
was spared England. We have had no conflagration such 
as the Thirty Years’ War or the French Revolution to lay 
the ground bare for new structures. Every inch of it is 
occupied by the works of past builders. As a nation we 
possess a wholesome horror of hasty and comprehensive 
demolition. Hence it is that English life of the present day 
bears indelible marks of a slow and uninterrupted evolution, 
easy to be traced in its various stages. Our constitution is 
not the work of one man or of one set of men; our laws are 
not included between the covers of a single scientifically 
elaborated code; our language and literature are not regu- 
lated by the rules of an Academy; our religion recognises 
the infallibility of no earthly Court. Wherever we turn we 
find the result of the patient toil of ages, sometimes incon- 
sistent in detail and appearance, but always permeated by 
a community of plan and purpose, all the stronger because 
it is not visible on the surface. 

English life is like a stately ancient edifice in which the 
styles and tastes of many races and many successive genera- 
tions are represented. It possesses aJl the variety and vene- 
rable beauty of one. To seek much outward uniformity in 
a pile of this description is as absurd as it would be dangerous 
to attempt to introduce it. Bring the edifice up to date by 
judicious addition, but do not presume to effect such altera- 
tions as might imperil its existence. Introduce modern 
conveniences and comforts, but do not attempt to shift it 
from its ancient foundations. System and organisation are 
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excellent things if not pushed to the extreme of sapping 
individuality. England has achieved infinitely more by the 
efforts of individual enterprise and initiative than Germany 
or any other country ever attempted through the collective 
endeavour of systematised energy. In this connexion it is 
amusing as well as instructive to compare the utterances of 
our own British reformers with the views of those very 
foreigners whose methods and manners we are so zealously 
urged to copy. There is no warmer admirer of the English 
character, and of the education of which it largely is the 
product, than the intelligent and well-informed German 
or Frenchman whom one meets on the Continent. Such 
persons, greatly as they may differ from one another and 
from ourselves in other matters, concur in an enlightened 
appreciation of the ‘lack of system’ which has given to the 
world a greater number of first-rate men of thought and 
action than any well-organised system. 

Nowhere are the advantages of this orderly confusion 
more conspicuous than in our Church and State administra- 
tion. Even the most cursory survey is sufficient to bring 
out these characteristics, to show that in the affairs of men 
there is a more potent rule than the Rule of Three ; to prove 
that the prosperity of nations, as of individuals, is based on 
higher and holier principles than any paper regulations. It 
is the beauty and the blessing and the boast of the British 
Empire that it combines the strength and the resources of a 
large body with the versatility and mobility of many separate 
and independent bodies. The bonds which hold it together, 
loose in appearance, are in reality stronger than any bonds 
that ever united large and widely scattered societies of men 
in a common ideal and a common endeavour. In like 
manner no other country of ancient or modern times has given 
birth to so many different religious sects, and yet Christianity 
has nowhere else had so firm a hold on men’s consciences, 
or has influenced men’s conduct so powerfully, as it has 
done in Great Britain and her numerous daughters beyond 
the seas. It may be that religion, if systematised and 
controlled here as it is elsewhere, would have yielded equally 
good or even better fruit; this is a matter for speculation as 
profitless as it is harmless. The fact which none who has 
eyes can fail to see is that excess of organisation has 
not produced such an effect elsewhere, and, what is more to 
the point, it has proved impracticable and impossible here. 
Let us then allow our education also to continue in the 
channels marked out for it by the genius and the historic 
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evolution of the country ; receiving into the Academic Body 
what is good and useful from abroad, but assimilating it in 
accordance with the internal laws which have hitherto 
governed the life of the entire Body National; bearing in 
mind that haste does not always imply speed, and that 
antiquity does not necessarily mean decay.* 





* Even Matthew Arnold—than whom England has seen no more 
fervent advocate of a foreign cult—feels constrained to qualify his 
eloquent panegyric on continental academies with this significant limi- 
tation: ‘ But nations have their own modes of acting, and these modes 
are not easily changed; they are even consecrated, when great things 
have been done in them. ,.. An academy quite like the French 
Academy .. . we shall hardly have, and perhaps we ought not to wish 
to have it.’ (The Literary Influence of Academies, p. 77.) 
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Art. IV.—In re the Petition of D. F. Marais. Reported in 
the ‘Times’ of November 5 and December 19, 1901. 


Nite proclamation of martial law at the Cape, first in 

particular districts, but more recently throughout the 
length and breadth of the colony, and the rejection by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of the petition of 
Mr. Marais for special leave to appeal against the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope, refusing 
his application for release from custody, would seem to be in 
themselves events sufficiently grave to justify some examina- 
tion of the nature and methods of enforcement of martial 
law, its constitutional aspect, and the circumstances neces- 
sary to warrant its imposition. It is also to be remembered 
that since 1689 there has been no instance of the proclamation 
of martial law in Great Britain, that the last Act authorising 
it in Ireland was the Act of 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 4, which ex- 
pired on August 1, 1834, and that there has been no instance 
of it in any British colony since 1865 (a date coinciding 
with the termination of the American Civil War and the 
last application of martial law in United States territory). 
So it is perhaps not too much to assume that to the average 
intelligent British citizen little beyond its name is known of 
the subject which gives the title to this article. We feel, 
therefore, that we owe our readers little, if any, apology for 
the discussion upon which we purpose entering in the follow- 
ing pages. 

The term ‘martial law’ has been used by English 
authorities in several significations, with the not unnatural 
result of a certain amount of confusion. Possibly the best 
way of arriving at a clear apprehension of the various 
applications of the term, and the precise meaning in which 
we intend to discuss it here, will be found in a brief survey 
of the history of martial law in the several senses in which 
it has been understood and applied within the dominions of 
the British Crown. The pages of this Journal are not the 
place for an elaborate legal disquisition, and we do not 
propose to trench to any serious extent upon the province 
of those of our contemporaries who devote themselves 
exclusively to juridical discussions. But we shall venture to 
state in outline the history and the legal aspects of martial 
law, as we understand them. 

In its earliest phase of use the term was spelt ‘marshal 
law,’ and denoted the law administered by the Court of the 
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Constable and Marshal of England. The jurisdiction of 
this Court extended to ‘ the cognisance of contracts touching 
‘ deeds of arms and of war out of the realm which cannot be 
‘ determined or discussed by the common law.’ In this 
sense the jurisdiction of the Court (which had been already 
dealt with by a statute of 8 Richard II., not material to be 
here referred to) is declared by an Act of 13 Richard IL, 
passed, as its preamble recites, in consequence of the 
grievous complaints of the Commons that ‘ this Court hath 
‘encroached to itself, and doth daily encroach contracts, 
‘ covenants, trespasses, debts, and detinues, and many 
‘other actions pleadable at the common law, in great 
‘ prejudice of the King and his Courts, and to the great 
‘ grievance and oppression of the people.’ The Act goes 
on to provide that all questions which may arise con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of the Court shall be determined by 
the King’s Council. By a subsequent Act of 1 Henry IV., 
apparently relating to criminal appeals, it was enacted that 
the Court of the Constable and Marshal should try all 
appeals made of things done out of the realm. The juris- 
diction of the Constable and Marshal was thus recognised 
by Parliament on more than one occasicn as being part of 
the law of England. 

An account of the jurisdiction of this Court is given by 
Sir Matthew Hale in his ‘ History of the Common Law’ 
(edition of 1820, pp. 42, 43), and this very learned writer 
states that it extended, as regards matters of war, to— 


‘1. Appeals of death or murder committed beyond the seas 
according to the course of the civil law : 

‘2. The right of prisoners taken in war : 

‘3. The offences and miscarriages of soldiers contrary to law and 
the rules of the army: for always preparatory to actual war the Kings 
of this realm, by the advice of the Constable and Marshal, were used 
to compose a book of rules and orders for the due discipline of their 
officers and soldiers, together with certain penalties on offenders; and 
this is called martial law.’ 


The same high authority speaks of the law of the 
Constable’s and Marshal’s Court as being, in truth, not a 
law, 


‘but something indulged, rather than allowed as a law: the necessity 
of good order and discipline in an army is that alone which can give 
these laws countenance, and the indulged law was only to extend to 
members of the army or to those of the opposite army, and never was 
so much indulged as intended to be exercised and executed upon 
others. For others, who had not listed under the army, had no claim 
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or reason to be tried by military constitutions, applicable only to the 
army wherein they were part. But they were to be ordered and 
governed according to the laws to which they were subject, though it 
were time of war. And the exercise of martial law whereby any 
person should lose his life or member or liberty may not be permitted 
in time of peace, when the King’s Courts are open for all persons to 
receive justice according to the laws of the land. This is in substance 
declared by the Petition of Right, 3 Car. I., whereby such commissions 
and martial law were repealed and contrary to law, and accordingly 
was that famous case of Edmund Earl of Kent, who being taken at 
Pomfret 15 Ed. II, the King and divers lords proceeded to give 
sentence of death against him, as in a kind of military court, by a 


summary proceeding, which judgment was afterwards, in 1 Ed. III, 
reversed in Parliament.’ 


From the record in the Earl of Kent’s case, quoted by 
Hale, it appears that the grounds of error assigned were 
that he was condemned tempore pacis, when the Courts were 
open, without being properly arraigned and allowed an 
opportunity of answering the arraignment according to the 
ordinary course of law. From the same writer’s ‘ Pleas of 
‘the Crown’ (edition of 1800, vol. i. pp. 344, 345) it 
appears that a similar course was pursued in the parallel 
case of the Earl of Lancaster, who had been concerned 
in the same rising. From Hale’s account, which is echoed 
in almost the same language by Blackstone,* it seems clear 
that the law martial in its original sense of the law of the 
Court of the Constable and Marshal was properly applicable 
only to military persons, and to them only in time of war. 

However, under the Tudor and Stuart reigns the Crown 
on various occasions claimed to extend the operation of 
martial law in various directions beyond its legal limits as 
above described, either by applying it in time of peace, or 
to non-military persons, or to non-military offences. Finally 
the issuing by James I. and Charles I., in time of peace, 
of commissions to proceed under martial law for the pur- 
pose not only of maintaining the discipline of the army, but 
also for bringing to more speedy punishment any crimes of 
whatever nature committed by offenders in the pay of the 
Crown and civilians associated with them, led to the 
Petition of Right in 3 Car. I. (1628). In the arguments 
which took place in the House of Commons on that occasion 
the right to proclaim martial law was thoroughly discussed, 
and the views expressed by such high authorities as Rolle 
(the author of the ‘ Abridgment,’ afterwards Chief Justice 





* Commentaries, i. 412, 413, Sth edition. 
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of the King’s Bench under the Commonwealth) and Coke 
agree with those subsequently formulated by Hale, and 
already quoted here. Rolle says :— 

‘I will not trench upon this power, but upon the abuse of it. The 
law of the Marshal is the King’s law and the common law takes 
notice of it, and we acknowledge it to be; but now the question is, 
when it isto be used... . Martial Jaw is merely for necessity, where 
the common law cannot take place. If the Chancery Courts and 
Courts of Westminster be shut up, that are the Officina Justitia, it is 
time of war, but if the Courts be open, it is otherwise: yet if war be 
in any part of the kingdom, that the sheriff cannot execute the King’s 
writ there, there is tempus belli. If an enemy come into any part 
where the common law cannot be executed, there may martial law be 
executed. If a subject be taken in rebellion, if he be not slain at the 
time of his rebellion, he is to be tried after by common law: but if an 
alien enemy come into the realm, he cannot be executed by the 
common law, for he is not a liege of the King’s, and so is to be tried 
by martial.’ 


And Coke expressed himself to the same effect. The 
Petition of Right enacted that the illegal commissions for 
executing martial law should be revoked and annulled, and 
that thereafter no commissions of like nature should issue 
forth to any personor persons whatsoever to be executed as 
aforesaid. 

It is here of historical interest to note that Henry VIII, 
esteeming the constableship, which was hereditary, and 
carried with it the right to command the army in war 
under the King, of too high authority to be safely en- 
trusted to any subject, had taken advantage of the attainder 
and execution of the Duke of Buckingham to allow the 
office to lapse. Since that time it has never been created 
except pro hac vice. As the result of the lapse of the con- 
stableship doubts were raised in the reign of James I. as 
to the power of the Marshal to hold the Constable’s and 
Marshal’s Court without the Constable, and the question 
was finally settled, in the reign of Charles I., by an opinion 
of all the judges adverse to the jurisdiction of the Marshal 
sitting alone, and by the abolition of the Court, so far as 
related to the power of hearing criminal matters enjoyed by 
it.* For the purpose, however, of exercising discipline over 
the military forces of the Crown in time of war, the powers 
of the Court were, subsequently to the lapse of the 
constableship, executed by the Marshal or the general com- 
manding those forces, under a commission from the Crown ; 





* See the Queen v. Nelson, Special Report, p. 94. 
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for this Court could be held by commission, and the Petition 
of Right does not, it seems, affect the issue of commissions 
for the legitimate exercise of the disciplinary authority of 
the Marshal.* And such commissions were, on several 
occasions, issued, in time of rebellion, to the generals com- 
manding the forces charged with the suppression of the 
same. However, to go into any details as to the various 
methods adopted or proposed for the government and 
discipline of the army, between the passing of the Petition 
of Right and the Mutiny Act of 1689, is hardly material for 
the present inquiry. 

In 1689 came the first Mutiny Act, the preamble whereof 
recites that the maintenance of a standing army in peace 
without consent of Parliament is against law, and that no 
man may be forejudged of life or limb or subjected to any 
kind of punishment by martial law. By this Act, and the 
Mutiny Act of 1702 (1 Anne, c. 16) and the successive Mutiny 
Acts passed since that date (all of which insert the words 
‘in peace’ after the word ‘subjected ’in the recital quoted 
above), the maintenance and discipline of a standing army 
in time of peace are legalised. 

From the foregoing review of the history of the term 
down to 1689, it is clear that ‘ martial law’ in the mouths of 
Coke, Rolle, and Hale (and also in that of Blackstone) meant, 
or at any rate included, what is more properly described 
as military law—that is, the law under which discipline is 
enforced upon such persons as are members of the military 
forces in the pay of the Crown, and by which punishment is 
meted out to such persons in respect of offences committed 
by them against the law military ; the law, in fact, which is 
now contained in Army Acts and Army Annual Acts. 

Lord Loughborough appears to us? the term in the same 
sense, if we rightly understand a somewhat confusedly 
expressed passage in his judgement in ‘ Grant v. Gould.’ t Ile 
there says :— 


‘ Martial law such as it is described by Hale, and such also as it is 
marked by Mr. Justice Blackstone, does not exist in England at all. 
When martial law is established in any country it is of a totally 
different nature from that which is inaccurately called martial law 
merely because the decision is by a Court Martial, but which bears no 
affinity to that which was formerly attempted to be exercised in this 
kingdom, which was contrary to the constitution, and which has been 
for a century totally exploded.’ 








* Hawkins, ‘ Pleas of the Crown,’ ii. 17, 
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He then states his view of martial law, and remarks that 
where it prevails the authority under which it is exercised 
claims a jurisdiction over all military persons in all circum- 
stances and for every species of offence. 

With martial law in the sense in which it is used by 
Rolle, Coke, Hale, Blackstone, and Loughborough, as in- 
cluding or meaning what is properly spoken of as military 
law, we have nothing to do here. 

We find, however, another meaning in which the term 
‘ martial law’ is employed by English writers. It is some- 
times used to describe the common law right of the Crown and 
its servants to repel force by force in cases of invasion, insur- 
rection, riot, or generally any violent resistance to the law. 
In this sense, in which it denotes the power of the Govern- 
ment, or loyal citizens, to maintain public order at all 
necessary cost of blood or property, martial law is stated by 
Professor Dicey* to be assuredly part of the law of 
England. Of martial law in this sense Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen speaks as the common law right of the Crown and 
its representatives to repel force by force, in case of invasion 
or insurrection, and to act against rebels as against invaders. 
But with martial law in this use of the term, which we 
should say was improper, inasmuch as the exercise of a 
common law right or authority, put in force by the civil 
power, can hardly be describell as martial law, we have 
again nothing to do in our present discussion. 

The remaining sense in which martial law has been 
understood by English authorities is that of the suspension 
of ordinary law and the temporary government of a country, 
or part of it, by military tribunals, and this is, as we con- 
ceive, the proper signification of the term. It is with 
martial law in this acceptation—differing, on the one hand, 
from the law of the Constable and Marshal, and the 
military law of the Mutiny and Army Acts in being applied 
to civilians as well as military persons, and, on the other 
hand, from the common law right of the Crown already 
spoken of, in involving the suspension of the ordinary 
courts, and in being executed by the military and not the 
civil authority—that we are here concerned. 

In connexion with martial law, in this its proper 
meaning, considerable controversy has arisen between 
writers on constitutional and military law over the 
question whether it is rightly to be regarded as forming 
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part of the ordinary law of the British dominions. The 
constitutional lawyers take the view that martial law is 
unknown to English law, while the military writers regard 
the Crown as having a prerogative right to declare and 
execute martial law in the British dominions in time of 
insurrection and invasion, unaffected by the Petition of 
Right. Upon the whole, though the subject is somewhat 
barren of judicial authority, the better opinion would seem 
to be that martial law, in its proper sense, is unknown to 
the law of England. We do not propose to discuss the 
question with any great degree of elaboration, but we shall 
venture to refer to a few of the precedents and some of the 
leading considerations which bear upon it.* 

It is not unworthy of remark at the outset that, as we 
have said already, in no case has martial law been proclaimed 
in Great Britain since 1689. It was not set up in either of 
the Jacobite risings in 1715 or 1745. The 1715 rebellion 
was dealt with by a proclamation by the King in Council 
which authorised all officers, civil and military, by force of 
arms, if necessary, to suppress the rising. In 1745 another 
proclamation was issued directing all civil magistrates to 
use their utmost endeavour to prevent and suppress all riots, 
and to put in execution all existing laws for the prevention 
of the same. In neither of these rebellions was martial law 
proclaimed, nor were military courts set up for the trial and 
punishment of offenders: they were dealt with by the 
ordinary Courts. In 1780, on the occasion of the Gordon 
riots, the military forces were authorised to suppress the 
disturbances independently of the civil power, but there 
was previous public intimation that all offenders would be 
brought to trial before the ordinary Courts. The civil power 
was superseded for the purpose of suppression, but not for 
trial and punishment. Martial law was not proclaimed. 

It has, however, unhappily been found necessary to proclaim 
martial law in Ireland on more than one occasion. In the 
rebellion of 1798 an Order in Council was issued directing 
that the military forces of the Crown should be employed 
with the utmost vigour and decision for the prompt sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and another order was subsequently 





* Most of the precedents will be found to be either quoted or 
referred to in Mr, Forsyth’s Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law, 
and a more exhaustive collection is contained in an excellent article 
on ‘ Martial Law in Rebellion,’ by Mr. G. G. Phillimore, which 
appeared in a recent number of the Journal of the Society of 
Comparative Legislation (April 1900). 
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issued, addressed to all general officers, empowering them to 
punish all persons engaged in or in any manner assisting 
the rebellion, according to martial law, by death or otherwise, 
as they should think expedient for the suppression of the 
rebellion and the punishment of rebels. 

In this state of things, but after the rebellion had been 
crushed, Wolfe Tone, one of the chief Irish leaders, was 
taken prisoner, tried by court martial in Dublin, and 
sentenced to death. The ordinary courts were still sitting 
in Dublin, and an application was made for a habeas corpus, 
on the ground that Tone was not a military person, and that 
while the Courts were open no court martial could try him 
for any crime alleged against him. The Court of King’s 
Bench granted the writ, but Tone had cut his throat in 
prison, and was dead; and so the question was not finally 
solved. However, as the result of this case the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1799 passed an Act enabling martial law to be 
enforced notwithstanding that the ordinary Courts were open. 
A similar Act was afterwards passed in 1803 by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, for the purpose of suppressing 
insurrection in Ireland. In both of these Acts provisoes 
were inserted, in which Parliament expressly recognised 
‘ the acknowledged prerogative of His Majesty for the public 
‘safety to resort to the exercise of martial law against 
‘ enemies or traitors.’ And Mr. Pitt stated in the House of 
Commons that the object of the Bill was not to enable the 
declaration of martial law, for that power already existed, 
but to enable the trial of rebels by court martial, though 
the ordinary Courts remained open, so that the subjects in 
civil causes might not be deprived of the ordinary law of 
the land. Another similar Act was passed in 1833. 

How far the recitals and provisoes of the Irish Acts are to 
be treated as evidence of the existence of such a prerogative 
as therein referred to, was discussed in the celebrated 
charge of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn in the case of the 
Queen v. Nelson hereinafter referred to. 

In the meanwhile it is worth noting that, possibly as a 
matter of precaution, the Act of 1799 was in fact followed 
by an Act of Indemnity. And it may well be that the 
remarks of Mr. Pitt, and also the recitals and provisoes of 
the several Irish Acts, may really refer to the common law 
right of the Crown spoken of by Professor Dicey and Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, and sometimes improperly de- 
scribed as martial law. 

There seems to be no question that whatever be the 
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powers of the Crown in respect of the proclamation of 
martial law, they are, in the absence of special legislation, 
the same, neither more nor less, in the Colonies as in the 
United Kingdom; for, as was stated by Cockburn, C.J., 
in his charge already referred to (pp. 65, 66 of the special 
Report), the Petition of Right applies to the Colonies, 
as being merely a declaration of the common law of 
England in regard to the limits of the prerogative and the 
rights of the subjects of the Crown. 

In the course of the last century martial law has been 
proclaimed in various British colonies upon about a dozen 
occasions, on several of which the right of the Crown to do 
so has been discussed in Parliament, while it has twice been 
judicially considered, and on several occasions opinions of 
_ the law officers of the Crown and other lawyers of high 
authority have been delivered with reference thereto. The 
view which has upon the whole prevailed in the various 
Parliamentary discussions upon this question is perhaps 
best expressed in the words used by the late Lord Cardwell, 
then Mr. Cardwell (himself an ex-Colonial Secretary), in the 
debate in the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Jamaica troubles (July 2, 1867). Mr. Cardwell said that 
‘while there was properly no such thing as martial law there was no 
doubt a law of necessity which required that certain acts should be 
done for the suppression of the rebellion, but not for the punishment 
of the persons concerned in it: a law of necessity which nobody acted 
under, except under very great responsibility and liability to render 
an account to the ordinary tribunals of the country. Persons who, 
called upon by no act of their own, but for the public safety, took a 
great responsibility of that kind, were placed in a position of extreme 
difficulty, and it often happened that to protect them, as Parliament 
afterwards thought just, a Bill of Indemnity was passed. That, 
however, was an act, not of Prerogative, but of Parliament, and until 
such an Act was passed these persons acted subject to a liability to 
account to the ordinary tribunals. ... The law of necessity to 
which he had referred was strictly limited in time, and operative only 
for repression, and not for punishment.’ 


Opinions in effect coinciding with that of Mr. Cardwell, 
have at different times been delivered in Parliament by 
Lord Brougham, Earl Grey, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Mill; and 
it has been remarked that, whether the law spoken of by 
Mr..Cardwell be called martial law, or the law of necessity, 
it was the same thing: the difference was merely verbal. 

In 1837-38, during the rising in Lower Canada, the law 
officers of the Crown (Sir J. Campbell and Sir R. M. Rolfe, 
afterwards Lords Campbell and Cranworth), while advising 
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that the Governor of Lower Canada had the power of 
proclaiming in any district in which large bodies of the 
inhabitauts are in open rebellion that the executive will 
proceed to enforce martial law, went on to say that the 
Governor did not by such proclamation acquire any power 
that he did not already possess, and that such proclamation 
is nothing more than a notification of the methods that he 
intends to adopt for dealing with the rebellion. When, by 
reason of insurrection, the ordinary course of law cannot 
be maintained, the Governor may, without proclamation, 
proceed to put down the rebellion by force of arms, as in 
the case of a foreign invasion, and for that purpose may 
lawfully put to death all persons engaged in resistance. 
But the right of resorting to such an extremity is a right 
limited by the necessities of the case, and the prerogative 
does not extend beyond persons taken in open resistance, 
and with whom by reason of the suspension of the ordinary 
tribunals it is impossible to deal according to the regular 
course of justice. When the regular Courts are open so 
that criminals may be delivered over to them to be dealt 
with according to law, there is no power in the Crown to 
adopt any other course of proceedings : such power can only 
be given by the Legislature, as it was in [Ireland on the 
occasions already cited. The question how far martial law 
supersedes the ordinary tribunals could never, in their view 
of the case, arise ; it cannot be said in strictness to supersede 
the ordinary tribunals, inasmuch as it only exists by reason 
of those tribunals having been already practically super- 
seded.* 

In the two trials arising out of the Jamaica troubles in 
1865—namely, those of General Nelson, who had been in 
command of certain of the military forces employed to 
suppress the rising, and of Governor Eyre—the nature and 
position of martial law were elaborately discussed by the 
Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn, and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn. The latter, after pointing out that the Petition 
of Right dealt in terms only with commissions for executing 
martial law in times of peace, and did not declare that the 
Crown should not have the power to proclaim martial law 
in time of war, refused to draw the inference that the 
Petition of Right, by not condemning martial law in times of 
war, therefore sanctioned it. He then went on to remark 
that since the Petition of Right there had never been any 





* Forsyth, ‘ Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law,’ p. 198, 9. 
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case in which it had become necessary to examine judicially 
what were the limits of the powers of this prerogative in 
time of war. After citing the opinions of Hale from the 
‘ History of the Common Law’ and the ‘ Pleas of the Crown,’ 
he comes to the conclusion that it has not been quite 
settled what is the Crown’s prerogative in such cases, and 
what is not. If it exist at all, he says, it must be strictly 
limited to necessity ; and Mr. Eyre, by keeping up martial 
law for thirty days, after all armed resistance had been put 
down in a day or two, and when it would have been quite 
practicable to try any one by the ordinary tribunals, had 
beyond all reasonable doubt much exceeded that which 
would be authorised on the most extended view of the 
prerogative." 

In his charge to the Grand Jury in The Queen v. Nelson 
the Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, after an elaborate 
review of the history of martial law, points out that with 
regard to the construction and effect of the Petition of 
Right there are two views—one that it is limited to com- 
missions such as those of which the Commons had more 
immediate cause to complain, and especially to commissions 
issued in time of peace; the other that it was intended to 
prevent the exercise of martial law against the civilian 
under any circumstances. He thinks the latter view has 
the support of Hale, and remarks that the words of the 
statute are certainly large enough to embrace the more 
general position.t He discusses the effect of the recitals 
and reservations relating to the prerogative right of 
declaring martial law which are contained in the Irish 
statutes already referred to, and comes to the conclusion 
that not much weight is to be attached to the recitals, and 
that the reservations are not decisive of the question, if we 
are satisfied upon further investigation that Parliament 
has formed an erroneous opinion thereon (pp. 72-74). Apart 
from these recitals and reservations, he considers that as well 
authority as principle would appear to negative the power 
of declaring martial law. And he considers that Lord 
Loughborough’s opinion in Grant v. Gould, already referred 
to, supports him in this view (pp. 60-61). 

The general result of these authorities and precedents 
(notwithstanding that the military writers, and apparently 
also Mr. Forsyth, advocate the other view) appears to be 





* The Queen v. Eyre. Finlason’s Special Report, p. 74. 
t Cockburn’s ‘ Special Report,’ p. 66. 
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that, though there is room for argument to the contrary, the 
better opinion is that martial law in the British dominions 
is not part of the ordinary law—that is, if by martial law we 
mean the proper sense of the term, as before defined, and 
not merely the common law prerogative of the Crown and 
its officers to preserve public order by the use of force, 
including the assistance of the military. The result of this 
is that any person who exercises martial lawis liable to be 
proceeded against in the courts by any one injuriously 
affected thereby, unless Parliament or the local Legislature, 
as the case may be, indemnifies him against any action that 
he may have taken to meet the exigencies of the moment; 
and an execution inflicted by a Court exercising martial law 
is, technically speaking, murder. 

The view that the Crown is not legally competent to 
declare martial law either in the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies, even in time of war or rebellion, would seem to 
derive considerable confirmation from the fact that after 
every proclamation of martial law there has followed an 
Act of Indemnity; and it does not appear to us that this 
argument could be disposed of by the suggestion that they are 
only measures of precaution. It is to be further observed 
that these Acts of Indemnity are always framed so as to 
protect only such acts and proceedings as have been bond 
jide and of necessity done and taken to meet the require- 
ments of the emergency which called for the application of 
martial law. It has been held on more than one occasion 
that such an Act will not protect persons who have put 
martial law in execution from criminal liability for 
any excesses of authority committed by them, on the 
ground that these are not justified by necessity. 

In view of the fact that martial law has been proclaimed 
throughout Cape Colony, that it will be enforced there for 
such time as the Imperial Government may consider neces- 
sary, and that the proclamation, and all acts and proceed- 
ings bond fide done and taken thereunder in execution of 
martial law will be covered by the passing of an Act of 
Indemnity, it may be thought that the discussion of whether 
or no the right to proclaim and execute martial law in 
British territory in time of rebellion and invasion be con- 
stitutionally a branch of the prerogative of the Crown, 
and recognised by the laws of England and her Colonies 
respectively, is somewhat academic in character. But, in 
answer to that, we would say that the determination of 
the question is of great importance. If the view that 
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there is no constitutional power to proclaim martial law 
be the right one, it would seem that this ought to 
furnish an additional motive to any Government that may 
be minded to proceed to a proclamation of martial law to 
weigh well the necessities of the case before taking action, 
to provide with the most anxious and scrupulous care 
against any harsh, excessive, or unnecessary enforcement of 
a régime unknown to the constitution, and to be prompt, 
ready, and eager to reinstate the normal legal condition of 
things at the very earliest moment at which this can be 
done consistently with the restoration of public order and 
safety, and the attainment of those objects to ensure which 
martial law was originally imposed. A heavy responsibility 
will rest upon the Parliament and people of the United 
Kingdom if the Government has, light-heartedly and with- 
out careful and anxious deliberation, superseded the ordinary 
law of the land by martial law, or has neglected to take 
steps to control properly the execution thereof, or shall 
hereafter continue it in existence for a day longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 

It is doubtless true that formally and technically the pro- 
clamation is the act of the Governor of Cape Colony acting 
on the advice of the Cape Ministry. That ministry, it is 
to be noted, is at present subject to no parliamentary 
responsibility owing to the fact that the legislature, to 
which it is in theory accountable, is prorogued practically 
sine die. In effect, government by the Crown through 
ministers without a parliament prevails in Cape Colony at 
the present moment. But one is at liberty to look beyond 
mere formalities, and it does not require more than ordinary 
penetration to divine what really took place. One may feel 
reasonably assured that Lord Kitchener informed the War 
Office that in his judgement the exigencies of the situation 
required the establishment of martial law, first in particular 
districts, and afterwards in the whole of Cape Colony ; that 
the Minister for War brought Lord Kitchener’s request before 
the Cabinet, who considered it, assisted doubtless by the 
advice of the military chiefs in Pall Mall, and decided to 
accede to it. The next step, it may be assumed, was that the 
Colonial Office, by direction of the Government, would com- 
municate with the Govervor of Cape Colony, acquainting him 
with their decision, and directing him to put pressure, if 
necessary, upon the Cape Ministry, to obtain their concur- 
rence in the proclamation. The final step would be that the 
Cape Ministry, either with or without the application of 
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pressure, should ‘advise’ the Governor to proclaim martial 
law. 

Assuming that these conjectures of ours are, as we 
believe them to be, well founded in substance, we do not in 
the least compiain of the course which we assume to have 
been pursued. The present war is one in which Imperial 
interests, vastly greater than those of Cape Colony alone, 
important though those are, are at stake; and few, we 
suppose, would deny that in such a case, when it was 
essential to expel an invader from the colonial territory, 
and when this was rendered difficult or impossible by open 
rebellion on the part of some of a disaffected colonial popu- 
lation, and covert assistance of the enemy on the part of 
others, the Imperial Government, who are conducting the 
war, are the authority upon whom devolve the right and 
the duty of deciding on the steps to be taken to put an end 
to such a situation. Our object is rather, in pointing out 
that the proclamation must be in reality the act of the 
Imperial Government, to bring home to our readers the fact 
that for the proclamation of martial law, for the manner in 
which it is executed, and for its discontinuance at the 
earliest possible moment, the people and Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, as well as the Ministry, will be responsible 
at the bar of history. 

We do not propose to ourselves the task of pronouncing 
whether the proclamation was justified by the facts of the 
situation at the Cape. In view of the fragmentary, and 
often untrustworthy, character of the information which 
reaches this country as to the condition of the Colony, as to 
the extent to which active revolt and covert disatfection 
have spread among the Dutch population, as to the 
amount of assistance which they have furnished and con- 
tinue to furnish to the invaders, as to the measure of success 
which is attending the invasion, and generally as to the 
position from a military point of view, he would be a fool- 
hardy person who pretended to a clear opinion upon the 
propriety or the reverse of the proclamation. For ourselves 
we feel that we must be content for the present to assume 
that the Government did not blindly adopt the suggestions 
of their military advisers, but that they brought their minds 
soberly and carefully to bear upon that advice, considered it 
maturely and independently, in the light of all the facts 
accessible to them, and then, and then only, came to a 
conclusion involving the setting aside of the ordinary law. 

Some few general considerations bearing upon this point 
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we would venture to offer. The supreme object at the 
present moment must be to bring the war to a speedy and 
successful termination; if, then, the Imperial Government 
come to the conclusion, after receiving and weighing the 
advice of the military authorities, that any particular steps 
are absolutely necessary to secure that end, it would be false 
to its trust did it neglect to take them, whatever the cost 
or inconvenience to individuals. One may well in such a case 
extend the well-worn adage and say, ‘ salus imperii suprema 
‘lex.’ It may well be that one of the chief causes con- 
ducing, as well indirectly as directly, to the prolongation of 
the war is the fact that various bodies of invaders are able 
to maintain a position on British territory, obtaining 
recruits and supplies of horses, ammunition, food, and 
clothing from disaffected British subjects. And if it be the 
fact that such disaffected British subjects take advantage of 
their ordinary civil liberty to assist the enemy in these various 
ways, and that the normal processes of municipal law do 
not furnish the means of effectually and promptly stopping 
such an abuse of that liberty, then we should be the first to 
say that the suspension of ordinary civil rights and the 
imposition of martial law, so far as reasonably necessary to 
deprive the enemy of such assistance, was entirely justifiable, 
and indeed incumbent. The Imperial Government is not to 
sit with folded hands while piano-cases stuffed with rifles, 
and ammunition masquerading as groceries are landed at 
colonial ports and sent up country to arm and equip the 
commandoes of invaders or rebels. Nor is it to be suffered 
that information of every movement of our troops should be 
instantly conveyed to the enemy by sympathising Dutch 
farmers or members of their families, or remounts, clothing, 
or food furnished to the enemy from the same sources. If 
such aiding and comforting of the King’s enemies cannot 
be prevented by the course of the ordinary law, let us by all 
means have martial Jaw; but before we have martial law at 
a time when the Courts are open, a time of peace in con- 
templation of law, let it be clearly proved that the resources 
of the ordinary law are inadequate. It is to be hoped, and 
for ourselves we shall assume, that the Government have 
kept in view throughout not only the requirements of 
repelling invasion and stamping out rebellion, but also the 
importance of not unnecessarily depriving any subject of the 
Crown of the protection of that ordinary municipal law 
under which he is accustomed to live and move and have 
his being. 
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But if we are content to assume so much in favour of 
the Government, it is only upon the supposition that, at 
the earliest possible moment, they will take Parliament and 
the nation into their confidence, and tell us what were the 
facts, the situation, and the advice upon which they pro- 
claimed martial law. The country is entitled to have all 
this before it, to have the materials for forming its own 
judgement upon the propriety of the course taken by 
Ministers. We are disposed to doubt whether any public 
danger could arise from such a statement as we suggest 
being made, even at the present moment. But in any case, 
the time must soon arrive when it can be safely made, and 
as soon as that time comes, it is imperative that the country 
should be put in complete possession of the facts. If the 
Government has acted as we give them credit for having 
acted, they need not fear to lose by treating the country 
with perfect candour and openness. 

We have thought it our duty to point out the seriousness 
of the step which has been taken; and we would take leave 
further to urge this consideration upon our readers. The 
Imperial Ministry are not at liberty to say, ‘The soldiers 
‘advised it, and theirs is the responsibility.’ There is a 
responsibility which falls upon the military authorities at 
the Cape, and upon the military advisers of the Ministry 
at home; and it is this—that they should lay before the 
Government all the relevant facts and honestly, and to the 
best of their ability, state their opinion as to the necessity 
of martial law. 

With that their responsibility ends, and for the actual 
proclamation of martial law and the consequences which it 
brings in its train the responsibility rests upon the Ministry. 
They have no right to shelter themselves behind the advice 
of the military authorities; it is their duty to consider that 
advice independently, and, if it fail to commend itself to 
them, then it is their duty to reject it. But whether they 
reject or adopt it, theirs is the responsibility for the course 
taken, and, as we have already argued, in our view the 
responsibility of the Imperial Government is the responsi- 
bility of the people of the United Kingdom whose servants 
they are. 

At this point it seems convenient to state what, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, is the precise extent and what 
are the precise purposes for which martial law has, down to 
the time of writing, been applied in the Cape Colony. The 
information at the disposal of non-official persons in this 
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country is so meagre that we make this statement with 
great diffidence as to its absolute accuracy; but we believe 
that what is taking place is not martial law in its extreme 
form, involving the entire suspension of ordinary law and 
the entire supersession of the ordinary tribunals. The 
ordinary Courts are, we believe, open throughout the 
Colony, so that strictly speaking we have here, as we have 
already remarked, a case of martial law being enforced 
tempore pacis—a condition of things of which there were 
several examples in the American Civil War; the ordinary 
law of the land prevails in civil causes, and subjects can 
continue to avail themselves of it. But for the following 
purposes—viz. the arrest, detention, and trial of persons 
suspected of communicating with or assisting the enemy, 
the exclusion of undesirables, the military control of the 
Customs with the view of preventing the importation of 
arms and ammunition for the enemy or rebellious subjects, 
and the censorship of letters and telegrams in order to 
prevent information reaching the enemy—the ordinary law 
has been superseded and the military authorities are 
supreme. In this state of circumstances British subjects 
are liable to arrest and detention in a military prison on 
suspicion of correspondence with or assisting the enemy, 
they may be tried by a military Court and sentenced to 
death, fine, or imprisonment, their houses may be entered 
—if necessary by force—and searched, their cattle and 
farm-produce seized if it is supposed that they are furnish- 
ing supplies to enemies and rebels, their correspondence 
examined, and goods consigned to them ransacked in the 
Customs House by military authority. To show the position 
in which a civilian British subject in Cape Colony stands, it 
will be sufficient to quote a regulation which has been in 
force since April 22 of this year, and which is as follows :— 


Martial Law Regulation, Par. 14, Sect. 11. 


‘Notice is hereby given that, from and after April 22, 1901, all 
subjects of His Majesty, and all persons residing in Cape Colony, who 
shall in districts thereof in which martial law prevails (1) be actively 
in arms against His Majesty, or (2) directly incite others to take up 
arms, or (3) actively aid or assist the enemy, or (4) commit any 
overt art by which the safety of His Majesty’s forces or subjects is 
endangered, shall immediately on arrest be tried by a military Court 
convened by authority of the Commander-in-Chief, and shall on 
conviction be liable to the severest penalties, including death, penal 
servitude, imprisonment, and fine. Any person reasonably suspected 
of such offences is liable to be arrested without warrant or sent out of 
the district to be hereafter dealt with by a military Court.’ 
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Under this regulation it appears, from the case of In re 
the petition of D. F. Marais (decided in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and reported in the ‘ Times’ of 
November 5 and December 19), that a British subject may 
be arrested without a warrant by military force on suspicion 
of an offence against the military regulations, transported 
over 300 miles to another district, and there detained in 
gaol for weeks without being brought to trial, and without 
the particular offence of which he is suspected being speci- 
fied, and that the civil Courts hold themselves powerless to 
interfere to procure his release or his trial by the ordinary 
forms of law. 

The result of the petition of Mr. Marais was announced on 
November 4, and while these pages were passing through 
the press the Lord Chancellor, on December 18, delivered 
the reasons of the Judicial Committee for rejecting the 
application. We cannot say that the reasons stated by 
Lord Halsbury remove the difficulty which we have through- 
out felt in understanding this decision. It appears to us to 
disregard the whole series of authorities which we have 
already quoted, extending over more than two centuries and 
a half, and to sweep away constitutional principles and safe- 
guards of the most vital importance. What the Lord 
Chancellor means by ‘the ordinary rule that where actual 
‘ war is raging the civil courts have no jurisdiction to deal 
‘with military action,’ in connexion with such a case as 
the one under discussion, we confess ourselves at a loss to 
appreciate. He relies on the case of Elphinstone v. Bed- 
reechund (1 Knapp. 316), decided by the Judicial Committee 
in 1880, as authority for brushing aside the opinions of 
Rolle, Coke, and Hale, and the statements of the law by Sir 
Alexander Cockburn and Mr. Justice Blackburn, and for the 
proposition, advanced by him, that the fact that for some 
purposes some tribunals had been permitted to pursue their 
ordinary course is not conclusive that war is not raging. 
We venture to submit that the circumstances and subject- 
matter of Elphinstone v. Bedreechund prevent its being in 
any sense an authority applicable to the case of Mr. Marais. 
It was a case which arose out of the invasion and conquest 
of the dominions of the Peishwa by the British forces in 
1817. The head note of the case states that ‘the members 
‘of the Provisional Government of a recently conquered 
‘ country seized the property of a native of the conquered 
‘ country who had been refused the benefit of the articles of 
‘ capitulation of a fortress of which he was governor, but 
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* who had been permitted to reside under military surveil- 
‘ lance in his own house in the city in which the seizure was 
‘made, and which was at a distance from the scene of 
‘actual hostilities.’ Certain of the previously existing 
courts of the conquered country were continued by the 
Provisional Government, and were sitting, at the time of the 
seizure in 1818, at Poonah, where it took place. The 
executor of the owner of the property commenced in 1825 
ard successfully prosecuted an action of trover in the 
Supreme Court of Bombay, from whose judgement an 
appeal was brought to the Judicial Committee. 

Lord Tenterden delivered the opinion of the Judicial 
Committee in a very few words. He said: ‘ We think the 
* proper character of the transaction was that of the hostile 
“seizure made if not flagrante yet nondum cessante bello, 
‘ regard being had both to the time, the place, and the person, 
“and consequently that the Municipal Court had no juris- 
* diction to adjudge upon the subject, but that if anything 
* was done amiss recourse could only be had to the Govern- 
«ment for redress.’ How a decision relating to a hostile 
seizure under military authority, exercised in a recently 
conquered, or rather a half conquered, country, before the 
cessation of the war of conquest, can be supposed to en- 
lighten us as to martial law within our own territories, we 
fail to understand. By the law of nations occupatio bellica 
in a just war transfers the whole sovereign power of the 
enemy’s country to the conqueror, and if he finds it con- 
venient to authorise the previously existing courts of the 
country to sit for certain purposes, it may well be that 
that fact does not in other respects deprive the military 
authorities of their power, or free the country from military 
government; but, with all deference to the Lord Chancellor, 
it appears to us that military authority exercised under 
such circumstances differs entirely from martial law as a 
purely domestic fact proclaimed in rebellion or insurrection, 
or even invasion, in some part of our own Empire, and that 
what may be true of the one is by no means necessarily true 
of the other. 

We confess that we regard the decision of the Judicial 
Committee with feelings of the deepest regret. That body 
appears to have treated the matter as though it were a con- 
cession by the military power that Courts are still allowed to 
sit and try certain classes of cases, and as though their 
jurisdiction were limited to what is thus conceded. We 
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submit that to hold such a view involves a misunderstanding 
of the facts of the situation and the legal and constitutional 
position. 

With all respect to the Judicial Committee we believe 
that the authorities which we have referred to justify us in 
affirming that while the ordinary Courts are open it is time 
of peace, and martial law is illegal, and that while the 
Courts are open every citizen is by law entitled to be saved 
harmless against the exercise of martiallaw. If he is arrested 
by the military power, it is without legal authority, and he 
is entitled to be released forthwith. We cannot understand 
how, in time of peace, the civil Court can recognise any 
authority of martial law. Those Courts are bound to give 
effect to all civil rights, and one of the first of these is 
security from illegal arrest. That a civil Court should, as 
the Cape Courts have apparently done, decline jurisdiction 
and refuse their aid to a subject of the Crown whose civil 
rights are invaded, because the Executive has issued a Pro- 
clamation of Martial Law, appears to us to be a ‘ gran rifiuto’ 
unworthy of those high traditions which have for generations 
been upheld by the judiciaries of all English-speaking 
nations. 

It may perhaps be urged that the military authorities 
would have disobeyed the order of the Court for the release 
of Mr. Marais. Be it so. From the point of view of 
policy the military might have been right in so doing; 
with that we are not now concerned. Far better would it 
have been that the officers of the civil power should have 
been prevented by vis major from executing the decree of 
the civil Courts, than that those Courts should ingloriously 
strike their flag, without an effort to exercise their undoubted 
function of protecting the liberties and rights of the citizen, 
or that a decision like the present should have found its 
way into the case-law of English jurisprudence. It is a 
decision, we take leave to say, pessimi exempli, and, in the 
interests of civil liberty, we earnestly trust that the day is 
far distant when its ill-omened precedent will be followed in 
any Court of law within the British Empire. And above 
all we deprecate the proposition that ‘the common sense of 
‘ the matter ’ dictates an antecedent and voluntary surrender. 
This is to state the very dangerous theory that there is no 
value in protest, however vital the constitutional doctrine 
on behalf of which protest is made. 

It is for these general and far-reaching considerations 
that we regret the decision in the Marais case: we hold no 
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brief on behalf of Mr. Marais. We are fully aware that it 
may be argued, not only with substance but with much force, 
that it must be assumed that the military authorities had 
perfectly good grounds for arresting and detaining Mr. 
Marais, and that they cannot effectively execute martial law 
for the purpose of dealing with a hostile invasion coupled 
with widespread domestic disaffection if they are to be con- 
trolled at every end and turn by the Courts. Further, that 
unless the acts of the military in this case have been done 
bona fide, and of necessity to meet the demands of the 
emergency, Mr. Marais will be entitled, upon the discon- 
tinuance of martial law, to institute such proceedings as he 
may be advised to take against the military authorities, and 
no Act of Indemnity will protect them against him. Still— 
on the assumption that the various opinions of the high 
legal authorities whom we have quoted are correct upon 
the various points covered by them—it is well to bring 
home to the British public the serious and abnormal 
character of a situation where civilians are for certain 
purposes deprived, if only for a time, of the safeguards 
afforded them by the ordinary course of law, and to protest 
against what we consider an abdication, on the part of the 
civil Courts, of one of their most important functions. 

Before passing from this branch of our subject, we must 
mention the treatment of Miss Hobhouse upon the occasion 
of her recent attempt to return to South Africa. Her case 
is, we believe, to be the subject of proceedings in the 
English Courts, and we therefore shall not discuss it here. 
Only we would point out the exceeding gravity of the issues 
involved in it, and that the great principles of individual 
liberty have been challenged by the action of the military 
power in relation to this lady. 

But not only must we hope that the condition of things 
which we have endeavoured to depict as existing at the 
Cape has not been created without the fullest recognition of 
its gravity: we must also, as far as possible, satisfy our- 
selves that the amplest precautions have been or will be 
taken to guard against the enforcement of such a system as 
martial law either to an extent not justified by the neces- 
sities of the situation, or with any attendant circumstances 
of harshness or hardship that can be avoided, and to secure 
that, as far as possible, there shall be no miscarriages of 
justice, or at any rate as few as are compatible with the 
necessarily summary procedure of martial law. Rules, 
regulations, and limits must be laid down with the utmost 
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care, within which martial law is to be carried out. To 
show the absolute necessity of effective regulation and 
supervision of the execution of the martial régime we need 
only recall to the memories of our readers that lamentable 
error of judgement which led to enforcing the attendance 
of relatives and neighbours at the executions of certain 
Cape rebels. For this necessity of carefully controlling the 
exercise of martial law by subordinates there is the high 
authority of the Duke of Wellington.* 

The criterion for the proper execution of martial law has 
been stated by eminent authority in the following form: 
“Martial law is the rule of necessity, and where it is exer- 
‘cised by men empowered to do so, and they act honestly 
‘and vigorously and with as much humanity as the case 
‘ will permit in the discharge of their duty, they have done 
‘that which every good citizen is bound to do.’ And the 
same authority observes that the officers of the Crown are 
justified in any exertion of physical force, extending to 
destruction of life and property, to any extent and in 
any manner that may be required for the purpose of the 
suppression of insurrection, and the restoration of order and 
lawful authority. They are not justified in the use of cruel 
and excessive measures, but are liable civilly and criminally 
for such excess. Now, to ensure that the execution of 
martial law is carried out ‘honestly and vigorously and 
“ with as much humanity as the case will permit,’ it cannot 
be too strongly insisted that the utmost care should be 
exercised in the choice of members of the Courts-martial. 
They are not bound to be composed entirely of military 
officers: in the Demerara case, in 1823, the Chief Justice of 
the Colony was a member of the Court-martial; and it 
would always be of advantage, and should generally be 
feasible, to associate with the military members, either as 
assessors or as actual members of the Court, some one or 
more civilians, who, if not actually trained lawyers, had had 
some magisterial experience. In the appointment of mili- 
tary members of the Court, the authorities should set their 
faces against the idea that any chance officer will do, be 
he the most hidebound of colonels or the most jaunty of 
subalterns. The authorities should take care that of no 
Court-martial sitting in Cape Colony shall the sneer of Dr. 
Johnson be with any show of truth repeated, ‘ Perhaps 
“ there is not a member of it who in the whole course of his 





* Quoted by Blackburn, J., Special Report, p. 94. 
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‘life had ever spent an hour by himself in balancing 
probabilities.’ 

The composition of these tribunals is also important from 
another point of view. The natural tendency of Courts 
engaged in the execution of martial law is to attend too 
exclusively to the immediate necessities of the moment ; but 
it is also of the highest importance that the possible effects 
of their proceedings, after the restoration of peace and order, 
should be kept in mind. With this object the authorities 
should wherever possible select as members of the Courts 
men who can be relied upon to take in some measure a 
statesmanlike view, and who will temper the rigour of 
summary proceedings by considerations of sound policy. 

Further, we would suggest that, as the ordinary Courts 
are still open, prisoners arrested under martial law should, 
wherever that course is not rendered impossible by military 
considerations, be handed over for trial under due process of 
law, or that, if such a course be not possible, they should, 
except in cases where their summary trial and punishment 
is necessary as a deterrent, be detained in custody until 
the emergency calling for the existence of martial law has 
passed and they can be safely handed over to the civil 
powers for trial and punishment in the event of their guilt 
being established. 

In 1715 and 1745 no rebel was tried or punished by 
martial law: on both those occasions the ordinary Courts 
did justice upon all prisoners: and in the case of prisoners 
taken in arms one can well imagine that it must be a dis- 
tasteful duty for a gallant officer to try and condemn to 
death or penal servitude a man with whom he had a few 
days previously contended as an honourable opponent, 
albeit a rebel. In connexion with the suggestion which we 
have just made, we would remind our readers of the state- 
ment of Lord Cardwell, which we have already quoted, that 
the law of necessity, or martial law, whichever it be styled, 
is operative only for repression, and not for punishment. 
This, we believe, is essentially true, and we hold that 
sentences of death, fine, or imprisonment inflicted under 
martial law are only justifiable in so far as they are really 
necessary for the purpose of striking terror, and thereby 
hastening the moment at which the rebellion will be crushed 
and a return to the normal reign of law become possible. 

We have pointed out that, in the execution of martial 
law, the use of cruel and excessive measures is forbidden: 
this leads to a point of the highest importance. We dec 
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not suppose that cases of intentional or wanton cruelty or 
excess are likely to occur, but it may be that there will be 
miscarriages of martial justice, and that, in the stress and 
hurry inseparable from a crisis like the present, abuses and 
excesses may occasionally and inadvertently be admitted, 
without any particular blame being attachable. In such 
a case, if such there should be, what resource will the 
sufferer have? The Cape Legislature is not sitting, and 
he would be a bold man who would predict the precise date 
at which it will resume its sittings. The Courts of the 
Colony would seem, from the result of the Marais case, 
to be powerless. In the present posture of affairs it would 
appear that in the Imperial Parliament, and there alone, 
resides any effectual power of redressing abuse or excess. 
But how is the cry of the sufferer to reach the ear of 
Parliament? As things are, it appears impossible for any 
complaints to be preferred. If any person or group of 
persons in the Cape Colony were to propose to address a 
petition to the Imperial Parliament with reference to any 
abuse or excess alleged to have occurred in the execution of 
martial law, the chance of such a petition being passed by 
the military censorship would be of the remotest. 

We would urge upon the Government that to secure the 
execution of the law martial being, as far as possible, re- 
strained within due limits, and to ensure redress in cases 
where those limits are overstepped, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to insist that a proper record of all the material 
facts relating to every proceeding taken before a Court- 
martial in South Africa should be kept, and that these 
records should from time to time be transmitted by the 
military authorities to the Imperial Government, and, 
except in cases where the exigencies of the public service 
forbid, should be laid before Parliament. If we apply to 
the situation so drastic and unconstitutional a remedy as 
martial law, we must not dismiss without full inquiry any 
allegation showing a primd facie case of excess or abuse ; 
and to enable a satisfactory inquiry to be held we ought to 
have before us the facts of the case as recorded at the 
time by the Court which dealt with it. We dare not refuse 
to listen to any man who alleges with the faintest show of 
probability that he has been subjected to cruel, unjust, or 
excessive measures by a tribunal and an authority unknown 
to the law. 

The last great consideration, which we would urge most 
earnestly, is the importance of discontinuing the extra-legal 
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and abnormal system of martial law at the very earliest 
moment at which to do so is compatible with the public 
safety. So long as the forces of the enemy are roaming at 
large in British territory, and even after their expulsion, 
so long as we are face to face with a substantial risk of 
fresh incursions, or even of assistance finding its way from 
our territories to the enemy in the shape of recruits, muni- 
tions of war, or otherwise, it may well be possible to justify 
the continuance of martial law, if it be the fact that under 
the ordinary procedure of the Courts the situation cannot 
be dealt with with sufficient vigour or promptitude. It 
may even be permissible not to recall the proclamation for 
a while after the acute stage of danger is past, but to hold 
the powers of martial law in reserve, while suspending their 
actual operation, for the purpose of having a prompt and 
firm grip on the situation should a fresh crisis supervene. 
But, admitting all this, we must remember that the func- 
tion and effect of martial law is to suppress, and not to 
allay. Especially should this consideration be borne in 
mind by the Imperial Government in weighing the advice 
of their military experts. We do the latter no injustice in 
saying that they are soldiers first of all, and likely, and 
possibly right, to give to purely military considerations an 
importance outweighing all others. The business which 
they have in hand is so to hold disaffection in check that 
it shall not interfere with their main task of conducting 
the war to a successful issue in a military sense. From 
this it may well result that the necessity of returning at the 
earliest possible moment to a normal legal state of things 
will operate with less force on their minds than it would 
upon that of a statesman who looks to the future. We 
have said that martial law may suppress but cannot allay, 
and, in truth, there is a dangerous delusion involved in the 
common phrase of ‘stamping out’ disaffection and rebel- 
lion. You may stamp them down and you may stamp them 
under, but stamp them out you cannot: so long as you 
apply your martial law you can prevent them from raising 
their head or from hindering you from carrying to a suc- 
cessful termination the task you have in hand, and such a 
result may well justify your measures of severity; but 
below the fires smoulder unquenched, if stamped under, and 
the Government that is content to walk delicately upon the 
crust that has been ground into a seeming quiescence by 
the iron foot of martial law will find before long that its 


path lies in truth and in deed ‘ per ignes suppositos cineri 
* doloso.’ 
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Disaffection and rebellion are, after all, but the generalised 
expression of individual discontent and dissatisfaction—of 
individual dissent from and resentment against the policy of 
the executive Government. In the present case, it is not 
difficult to understand how ties of family relationship, of 
intermarriage, and of racial affinity and sympathy have 
contributed to create an angry soreness in the minds of 
many of our Dutch fellow subjects at the Cape. While we 
fully admit the necessity of preventing them from trans- 
lating these sentiments into hostile acts, we should urge 
that any statesmanship worthy of the name would realise 
that its first task, subject to insuring the public safety, must 
be to cast about for ways and means of reducing—and in 
time entirely allaying—this inflammation of feeling. But 
before any real progress can be looked for in this healing 
task, it is surely a condition precedent that we should 
restore to the subject his full right of recourse to that 
municipal law which ‘every liege man inherits.” The 
suspension of civil rights, which is the meaning of martial 
law, is an outrage on the individual—an outrage, possibly, 
to which the safety, and indeed the very existence, of the 
society of which he is a member may imperatively demand 
that he should be subjected; but we cannot reasonably 
expect that bitter feelings which strike their roots deep in 
sentiments of family, of blood, of speech, and of race, and 
to which we shall not, if we are wise, deny some measure 
of sympathetic comprehension, will subside, so long as we 
continue to aggravate their inflammation by the additional 
irritant of a denial to the individual of the ordinary civil 
securities which from his youth upwards he has been 
accustomed to enjoy. 

One word in conclusion to emphasise our position, though 
we hope that we have throughout these pages already made 
it abundantly clear. We are not of those who assume that 
English ministries, English military commanders, and Eng- 
lishmen in general are always in the wrong in every subject 
of debate that may arise with communities or individuals of 
another race or another nationality. We are content to 
assume, and we believe, that the Government have not acted 
without being fully possessed of the facts of the situation 
in the Cape Colony, or without having considered those facts 
in all their bearings, as well political as military, with 
mature and weighty deliberation. We sincerely hope that 
when the time arrives at which it is possible to state to the 
public in their fulness the facts which moved them to the 
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proclamation of martial law the action of the Government 
will be found to be fully justified; what we do desire is to 
bring home to the public of the United Kingdom the 
seriousness of the step that has been taken, and the fact 
that on them ultimately rests the responsibility for the im- 
position of what Mr. John Morley has well called ‘ this fiery 
‘ remedy,’ for its reasonable and humane execution, and for 
its discontinuance at the earliest possible moment. We 
may fitly conclude this article by reminding our readers of 
the warning of the historian Hallam: ‘It is of high im- 
‘ portance to watch with extreme jealousy the disposition, 
‘to which most governments are prone, to introduce too 
‘ soon, to extend too far, to retain too long, so perilous a 
‘ remedy.’ 











Bolingbroke and his Times. 


Art. V.—1. Bolingbroke and his Times. By Water 
Stcnet. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1901. 


2. The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbrole. By 
Tuomas Macxnicut. London: 1863. 


\ R. SIcHEL’s ‘ Bolingbroke’ will take a high place among 
the numerous volumes which treat of the age of Queen 
Anne. The ground has been thoroughly explored; public 
and private biographies and correspondences, pamphlets and 
magazines have been studied, and dark places illuminated 
by side-lights from many quarters. No history of the 
time has been written from a more intimate acquaintance 
with the literature and politics of the period which it 
describes. Indeed, the acquaintance is almost too intimate ; 
the knowledge which Mr. Sichel assumes on the part of his 
readers is oppressive. He writes as if he and they were in 
the habit of dining every day with Robin and Harry, and 
reading the ‘Examiner’ and the ‘Guardian’ in the 
morning. He hurries us breathless through camps, courts, 
and newspaper offices, cramming us with the contents of his 
notebooks, and leaving us no leisure for reflection or diges- 
tion. He pelts us with epigrams, allusions, and puzzles till 
we are bewildered, and long to find a quiet chapter some- 
where, to go aside as it were and sit down to enjoy ourselves. 
When we turn from Mr. Sichel, and take up Macaulay’s 
Essay on the War of the Spanish Succession, we appreciate 
that clearness is as valuable a gift or acquirement to an 
historian as fulness, and that Mr. Sichel’s work, excellent as 
it is, would have been better if he had, like Macaulay, 
exercised a severe choice in the use of his materials, 
‘transcribing and correcting,’ and taking infinite pains in 
the ordering of the work. The result is, in the one case, 
perfect clearness and arrangement; in the other, redundancy 
and a want of proportion which make the book difficult 
reading in spite of the great mass of information which it 
contains, and its brilliant—sometimes too brilliant—style. 
The main conclusions of the work are that Bolingbroke 
was, on the whole, an honest statesman, and certainly a 
patriot; that neither the Tory party nor Bolingbroke at its 
head designed to bring in the Pretender in 1714, and that 
Bolingbroke betook himself at length to St. Germains only 
in despair, to be succeeded by repentance ; that the Peace 
of Utrecht was as good a peace as we had any right to 
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expect; and that the Whigs, and especially Sir Robert 
Walpole, were no better than they should have been. 

It is a difficult matter to upset the received verdicts of 
history. As a wise man once said, the process of white- 
washing involves so much blackwashing that it had better 
be left alone. Carlyle did succeed in reversing some judge- 
ments. He put the character of Cromwell in a new light, 
and subsequent historians have evolved, out of the cloud of 
verbiage and enthusiasm in which he shrouded his subject, 
an intelligible picture of a grand human figure, capable of 
crimes as well as heroic actions, but worthy to stand among 
the greatest of men. He endeavoured to do the same b 
Frederick II. with a certain amount ofsuccess. But Froude’s 
Henry VIIL., Thiers’ Napoleon, Mommsen’s Cesar, and still 
more his Cicero, are the creations of historians, not of his- 
tory. When all is said, tlie world will continue to believe 
that Charles I. was a high tragic figure and a martyr, though 
for a questionable cause, Napoleon a gigantic intellect with- 
out a heart, Walpole a patriot, though an unscrupulous 
patriot, Pitt an oppressor, but also a glorious defender of our 
country, Fox a man of noble sympathies, but a friend of 
our enemies. Great men have great faults, and to ignore 
them is to falsify history. We do not accuse Mr. Sichel of 
doing this, but he will not make us believe that the portrait 
gallery of the reign of Queen Anne needs repainting, and 
that Bolingbroke in particular has never received justice. 
So, too, with respect to party history. We cannot agree with 
him that the Tories were the best interpreters of the Revo- 
lution Settlement or good friends to the Protestant succession, 
nor that they were two hundred years ago, or ever will be, 
the natural defenders of liberty or supporters of the expansion 
of free institutions. Toryism inevitably clings to existing 
institutions and privileges, and does not welcome changes; 
and, though Whigs and Tories have often changed parts and 
been untrue to their principles, the fore legs of Macaulay’s 
apologue are still in advance of the hind legs. 

Mr. Sichel states a useful truth, which has the semblance 
of a paradox in this scientific age, that ‘ to interpret events 
‘by character, and not character by events, is the true 
‘ historical method.’ Historians of to-day are in danger of 
thinking that the environment is everything. Because a 
character cannot act except within the limits and according 
to the ideas of its time, we are inclined to think that these 
limits and ideas are all that need be considered, and that 
personality counts for nothing. It is not so in fact. That 
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aggregate of sentiments, interests, rights, and wrongs which 
produced the French Revolution carried Napoleon along 
with it and survived him. But the effects of the virtues and 
vices of Napoleon also survived him, and are living and 
working now: without Napoleon, Europe would have been 
different from what itis. It required a grasp of details, a 
power of co-ordinating and subordinating facts which are 
rarely found in combination, to gather up the results of 
modern research in the ‘ Origin of Species.’ Some one else 
might have done it—more probably, contending schools 
would long have fumbled at the knot. But Darwin said, 
‘ Here is the explanation ;’ and science was launched on a 
new track. 

To take an obvious instance from this period. Ifthe Cheva- 
lier had been willing to give securities for the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion, he would almost certainly have been 
king of England. Are we to attribute to the march of the 
ages that ‘fear of the devil’s horns and the flames of hell,’ 
which, according to Bolingbroke, constituted his religion, 
and which made him ruin his own prospects and those of the 
Tory party ? 

In history, and in English history, and in the history of 
English party, we find two opposing schools of thinking 
and acting, not unfrequently confused, but really separate ; 
and within these lines move figures which both illustrate 
principles in action, and by their personal influence create 
events and give their own colour to them. 

The ancient monarchy of England perished in the Great 
Rebellion. During the period which intervened between 
the setting up of the King’s standard in 1642 and the esta- 
blishment of a Protectorate in 1653, the country was governed 
by Parliament or committees of Parliament. The new- 
grown power of the Commons and the sense of its power 
thwarted Cromwell till his death. The Restoration claimed 
to restore unimpaired the monarchy of Charles I.; but 
though Charles II. appeared to have established his own 
authority upon the ground of a standing army and a profit- 
able alliance with France, no return to a Tudor monarchy 
was possible. The first serious contest with the popular 
will cost James II. his crown; and William III. was never 
allowed to forget that he reigned on sufferance. Step by 
step the ministers of the Crown became the servants of the 
majority in the House of Commons, and henceforward the 
strongest personalities, Bolingbroke, Marlborough, Walpole, 
held cffice at the pleasure of the House of Commons, and 
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looked to popular elections to confirm or reverse the decisions 
of that House. 

It was the fortune of the Whigs of this period to be led 
by no single statesman of dominant character, but to be 
strong in union. No Whig leader had so much original 
genius as Bolingbroke, nor so much practical skill as 
Godolphin or Harley; but the group of politicians known 
as the Whig Junto, with their supporters in both Houses, 
were formidable as an Opposition, and ready and able, when 
turned out of office in 1711, to make a strong Government at 
any moment if they should be called upon. They had with 
them the force of a rising wave. The Revolution Settlement, 
however the Tories might claim it as theirs, and read into 
it the old doctrine of King, Church, and landed interest, 
pointed forward to a condition of things unfavourable to 
all three. The Constitution worshipped by the Whigs of 
fifty years later was a new creation. The Crown was over- 
shadowed by the House of Commons; the Church had to 
give up much of its monopoly; the landed interest was 
giving way to the moneyed interest. It is true that the 
Whig domination was the work of one man, Walpole ; it may 
be true that the bulk of the nation was Tory in sentiment ; 
but if there had been no Walpole, and James III. had 
succeeded Anne, we cannot believe that the history of 
England would have been essentially different. The causes 
at work were too vast to be controlled by kings and poli- 
ticians. The growth of our trade and the parallel growth 
of our Empire, with the rivalries which accompanied it, 
would not have been seriously affected by a second Restora- 
tion. Our nation, which at this time took the lead in 
speculation and literature, would never have recurred to 
obsolete ideas in politics, economics, and religion, and in 
the forward movement they must have looked to Whigs, not 
to Tories, to lead them. Mr. Sichel belongs to the Disraeli 
school of historians, a school which imagines that the 
Tories, who may make some claim to have had a higher 
ideal of national honour and duty than Whigs, also invented 
—or, if they did not invent, understood better than the 
inventors—Parliamentary reform, liberty of conscience, and 
freedom of trade, institutions and ideas which they have 
accepted and adopted as their own, and thriven under them. 
The Whigs have had it their own way too long; and it is 
well that a Tory historian should arise now and then to 
redress the balance. But the fore legs will always be in 
advance of the hind legs, however nimbly they may follow. 
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It is difficult to return in imagination to the state of 
politics during the reign of Queen Anne. Nowhere do we find 
more unknown quantities to be accounted for; and the weak- 
ness of party ties and fixed principles gives to the age 
that personal character which is so attractive, though it may 
sometimes be misleading. The personality of the Queen, 
of the Electress, the Elector, and the Chevalier formed part 
of the succession problem; the in-and-out of party had 
apparently less to do with party considerations than with 
the loves and hates of the Queen and her friends, of the 
Marlboroughs and their connexions. The course and con- 
tinuance of the war seemed to depend as much on the money 
interests of a few individuals as on the dynastic and national 
considerations which were alleged and juggled with. We 
think less of the balance of power, the danger of subsidies, 
the relation of England to the Continent, than of the 
fortunes of the House of Marlborough, the Queen’s view of 
government through a mixed ministry, and the balance of 
the account with Elector and Pretender in the ledgers of the 
various politicians. In such ledgers there is no doubt always 
a private account. But in ordinary times the private account 
is for the most part confined to the obtaining or refusing of 
a place to a friend or supporter, to the rounding off of a 
cabinet, or the playing or holding this or that card in the 
political game. It does not take in the very bases of poli- 
tical existence, as in the days of Anne, when neither the 
Elector nor the Pretender—to judge them by their actions— 
seemed to care very heartily about the succession and party 
men must tow a boat astern to take them to the other ship 
in case their own should go down. There was little right or 
wrong in the matter. Decided action might strike heads 
as well as crowns into the hazard; a double game would 
probably be the safest. 

We said that the personal view is likely to mislead. It is 
difficult to see, above the heads, what is the direction in 
which the stream of the crowd is setting, and we find that 
Mr. Sichel does not help us. Let it be granted, as we said 
just now, that the question of George or James, Whig or 
Tory, might have gone the other way. James would 
have been King of England, and George Elector or King of 
Hanover; but the interests and prejudices of the English 
nation would not have been changed by this. England and 
her allies had carried on a successful war against France. 
If the Whigs had made the Peace, they could not have set 
Charles of Austria upon the throne of Spain, nor made very 
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different terms with France from those made by Harley and 
Bolingbroke. If they had gone on with the war, they would 
have been in danger of making France too weak and Austria 
too powerful, as Bolingbroke foresaw. The rivalry between 
France and England in America and India would have 
arisen under a Stuart king, as it did under George II, 
England would have gravitated to Germany when in 
search of allies. Her politics would have been less mixed 
up than they actually were with the interests of German 
States; we might have coquetted with France as we coquetted 
with Prussia and Austria; but in the main our country 
would have played much the same part as it did under 
Walpole and under Chatham. The texture would have been 
the same, though the pattern might have been different. 
The Stuarts could not have kept the Whigs out of power, 
any more than the Hanoverians could keep the Tories out 
of power when their turn came. Walpole succeeded 
because his quiet policy suited the times, not because of 
royal favour. Pitt came in because England felt her strength 
and wished to exert it. The Hanoverian party knew that 
there was no great danger of England being dragged at the 
heels of Hanover; the Jacobites did not mean to repeat the 
subserviency of Charles II. and the madness of James II. 
England was strong enough under either king to take her 
own line; the Revolution had not been in vain; and perhaps 
this was the reason why, though rival politicians might 
gamble for each other’s heads, the nation at large was not 
deeply stirred, as it had been fifty years earlier, by the fear 
of losing all the securities of law and property and being 
thrown into ‘ blood and confusion.’ 

Mr. Sichel’s Bolingbroke is Disraeli’s Bolingbroke. An 
underrated man of genius, one of the ‘ suppressed statesmen ’ 
of English history, had a sympathetic attraction to Dis- 
raeli; and Mr. Sichel’s book may be said to be an expansion 
of the Coningsby texts, ‘the fine genius of the injured 
Bolingbroke, the only peer of his period who was educated,’ 
and ‘ he restored the moral existence of the party ;’ phrases, 
like many others coined in the same mint, which have 
something of the ‘delusive splendour of imagination’ attri- 
buted to Bolingbroke by Disraeli himself. 

The story of Queen Anne’s ministries has been oftener told 
than understood. It is no easy task for the memory to hold 
even the succession of ins and outs, to say nothing of the 
personal and political motives and the changes in Europe 
which influenced them, Generally speaking, it may be said 
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that the war rested upon the alliance of Godolphin and 
Marlborough—the one a moderate Tory, who had served with 
Whigs under William ITI.,an able and trustworthy financier ; 
the other a Whig, if he was anything, but with no political 
convictions; a man whose public ideas had a European not 
a British scope, but who seemed to his contemporaries in 
England only desirous to make the war succeed and be 
profitable to himself ; closely allied to Godolphin, because he 
could be sure that Godolphin could and would supply money 
for the war, and because of personal and family considerations. 
This alliance was strengthened by the romantic attachment 
of the Queen to the Duchess of Marlborough. The death of 
William ITI. and accession of Anne brought the Tories into 
power, and a Tory Ministry found itself committed to a 
Whig war, to continue, that is, the policy of William IIL., 
hostility to French aggrandisement and alliance with the 
Empire and the House of Austria—a policy more obviously 
beneficial to Holland than to England, but one which held 
the field here for a century. The Queen and Godolphin 
both favoured a mixture of Whig with Tory in the Ministry, 
according to the old tradition that the Sovereign should be 
served by the best men, independent of party, and not serve 
either party. The strong Tories, like Buckingham and 
Nottingham, gave way to moderates like Harley and St. John 
(for he, too, was then looked upon as a moderate Tory), and 
to Whigs like Cowper. The Whig Junto—Wharton, Somers, 
Sunderland, Halifax, and Russell —by degrees forced them- 
selves in. The turning-point was the admission of Sunder- 
land, the enemy or detractor of Prince George. The Queen 
gave way; but the necessity of bowing under the Whig yoke 
hardened her heart against the Whigs when the turn of the 
Tories should come, and probably was the first step towards 
her alienation from the Duchess of Marlborough. The 
Ministry now became (1707) entirely Whig; for only the 
Whigs could be trusted to fight the war through. The 
Opposition did not wish to carry the war to extremities, and 
would have made peace on the terms offered in 1706. As 
St. John wrote,* ‘all the ends of the Grand Alliance might 
‘have been obtained by a peace in 1706;’ France and 
Spain would have been separated, the Dutch secured, the 
Emperor ‘ reasonably satisfied.” But Marlborough and the 
Whigs would not make peace; they passed a resolution in 
both Houses in October, 1707, against the succession of 
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‘ any Bourbon prince’ to the throne of Spain. Henceforward 
the Tories united to oppose the continuance of the war; 
and their views were strengthened by the stubborn resist- 
ance made by the Spaniards to the Archduke Charles, by his 
election to the Empire in 1711, and the Queen’s growing cold- 
ness to the Marlboroughs ; and the opportunity for a change 
of ministry was given by the Sacheverell affair and the com- 
plete victory of the Tories in the ensuing elections. Harley 
and St. John, who had resigned only in 1708, now came in 
again. The belief gained ground that the Whigs desired to 
continue the war for the sake of party, and for Marlborough’s 
own interest, pecuniary and political, not for the good of the 
country. It was felt that England was carrying the whole 
burden of the war—a far heavier burden since the dismissal 
of the prudent Godolphin*—and that peace ought to have 
been made in 1706, or at least at Gertruydenburg in 1710. 
It was rumoured that Marlborough wished to play the part 
of Monk, or even of Cromwell. If he had any such ambi- 
tion, the example of Wallenstein may have been in his mind: 
he had, it seemed, ‘ grown too great’ to be a mere subject. 
The Marlboroughs fell, and the Tories came in triumphant. 

It is to be noticed that none of these changes took place 
independently of the Parliamentary elections. The Par- 
liamentary system, that of a homogeneous Ministry in 
agreement with, and dependent on, the majority in the 
House of Commons as determined by the latest elections, 
was already founded. It was strengthened by the action of 
Anne’s Whig Ministry. It was reaffirmed to the disadvan- 
tage of the Whigs by the election of 1710; and the Whigs 
found their account again in the change of ministry which 
accompanied the accession of George I. 

The popular view of the reign of Anne is that her 
ecclesiastical sympathies and her high views of prerogative, 
though overborne for a time by the defection tothe Whigs of 
Marlborough and the Duchess, who was not too great to be 
a politician, combined to make her resolve on throwing off 
the domination of the Whigs, and that the motives of her 
action were selfish, personal, and womanish. No doubt this 
is true; but there is much to balance it. Anne, as Queen 
of England, believed honestly in prerogative and in the right 
of the Sovereign to choose his servants. She would have 








* Godolphin had carried on the war from 1702 to 1710 with seven 
millions added to the National Debt, and three years of Tory government 
(1710-13) added fourteen millions, 
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sympathised with George III.’s idea of ‘King’s friends.’ 
She disliked the Whigs for their overbearing conduct and 
for their action in Church matters. She was not a clever 
woman, but she was nota fool. She had much tact, great 
dignity, much patience and control of temper, no small share 
of magnanimity, and considerable courage and strength of 
purpose. Such a queen was not likely to be a cipher; and 
she is never spoken of as a cipher by her contemporaries. In 
one point, if in no other, she resembled Elizabeth. She 
would not name her successor, nor allow him to be named; 
and consequently the country was kept in suspense till the 
last moment, while nearly all statesmen were tacking and 
trimming to every shifting breeze; and any allusion to this 
all-important subject was treated by her as a personal 
offence. This may partly account, as in the case of the 
succession of James I., for the double-faced attitude of most 
leading politicians, and their wish to stand well with both 
interests. 

Personal motives are not to be ignored: but apart from 
these, the causes of the rise and fall of parties during 
the reign of Anne were the capacity and unanimity of the 
Whig leaders; the eagerness of Marlborough to continue 
the war after its principal object, the humiliation of France, 
was attained; the increasing burden of national debt under 
the Whig Government, while the Marlboroughs were be- 
coming enormously rich. Add to these the fact that a war 
is always more popular at its commencement than when it 
continues without sufficient reason; and a jealousy of the 
Whigs as representing only a part of the nation, whereas 
the bulk of the population, scattered about the counties, 
held to the landed interest and the Church, and did not wish 
for innovations. 

The Sacheverell affair was a mere episode. It disturbed 
the political weather, but did not alter the set of the wind. 
It was just one of those storms which capsize a Ministry 
and wreck a policy. It put the Tories in power, and gave 
Harley and St. John the opportunity of making the Peace of 
Utrecht. For the present they held the game in their own 
hands. The general discredited, the objects of the war 
obtained, the country wishing for peace and economy, the 
Church and the stay-at-home gentry turning the tables upon 
the ‘ moneyed’ interest which Bolingbroke disliked so much 
and understood so ill; all these were points in their favour. 

Bolingbroke’s title to the name of patriot or statesman 
largely depends upon his principal work, the conduct of the 
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peace negotiations in 1712-13. The Peace of Utrecht is, as 
Mr. Gardiner has pointed out, the beginning of a new era in 
European politics: one of interests, not of causes. We 
must not generalise too widely; but there is obviously a 
difference between making peace and war for the Catholic or 
Protestant cause, and basing action upon dynastic, terri- 
torial, or commercial interests. The latter have always been 
among the chief determining causes of peace settlements ; 
for nations go to war in the heat of pride and resentment, 
and make peace to secure advantage or avert disaster. In 
this instance England, having gone to war for the general 
interest of Europe, made no pretence to higher considerations 
in making peace than those of her own interest. We do not 
know that the peace was any the worse for being, as it were, 
stripped of its clothing. A peace plenipotentiary is a 
trustee ; and trustees have no right to sentiment, or, at any 
rate, so Bolingbroke thought. 

The Tories were right in wishing for peace. The war had 
gone on long enough, and was not answering the just 
expectation of those who had made it; it was ruinously 
expensive, and if it had been carried on for another campaign 
no proportional results would have been obtained. As a 
party the Tories pursued a traditional policy—to object to 
our being principals in the war instead of accessories, to 
decry the vast expense of subsidies, to favour action by sea 
rather than by land, to dislike Continental complications, 
and to suspect the honesty of persons and classes who 
profited by the war. That was fair opposition. When the 
‘Tory Ministers came into power they should have ceased from 
caballing, retained the first soldier in Europe as their engine 
of war, and offered terms of peace with the sword in their 
hand and at the head of the Allies. As it was, they dismissed 
Marlborough, they played with the war, cauponantes bellum 
non belligerantes (us was said not very fairly of the Whigs), 
gave up all pretence of union, and finally plotted with the 
enemy against the Allies. 

As regards the peace itself, it did not secure the succession 
of the Archduke, for which the Powers had gone to war in 
1701, but it did carry out the policy of the Grand Alliance. 
The Whigs could only see the desertion of our Aliies, and 
the playing into the hands of Louis XIV. They did not 
choose to see that two unforeseen events had entirely 
changed the outlook—the resistance of the Spaniards to their 
titular King Charles III., and his election to the Empire. 
The recent successes of Villars were a third point in favour 
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of France, which could not be wholly ignored. A treaty of 
partition was a more reasonable settlement than one which 
would restore something like the Empire of Charles V. 
That Bolingbroke made things too easy for the French may 
be granted, and his good faith here is questioned. In 1706 
Louis XIV. would have given up the Spanish succession, and 
contented himself with Naples and Sicily for his grandson 
Philip V. In 1709 he offered to take Philip back into France 
without any compensation whatever, and return almost to 
the status quo at the Peace of Westphalia. What had 
happened since 1709 had improved the position of France. 
On the other hand, the danger of an ultimate union of 
France with Spain under the same crown had been brought 
nearer by the mortality in the French royal family, a danger 
which took a different shape in the Family Compact twenty 
years later. 

Philip V. remained King of Spain and the Indies. But 
this was the essential condition ; and since the English held 
Gibraltar, and Minorca with Port Mahon, and had an interest 
in Sicily, and so were confirmed in their Mediterranean posi- 
tion, while the Dunkirk question was not neglected, it was 
better for our interests to be content with this than to go 
on with the war in order to please the Emperor, who rested 
on English subsidies and did not keep his own engagements, 
and the Dutch, ~ cared for nothing but the Barrierand la 
revanche for 1679, and whose fault was always ‘ giving too 
‘ little and asking too much.’ 

Be this as it may, we cannot condone the secret under- 
standing under which the Allies were deserted, and the 
‘ restraining orders’ issued to Ormonde; though the shield 
of Parliamentary approval (got, it is true, by a stretch of 
prerogative in the creation of peers) should have protected 
Bolingbroke and Oxford from impeachment. We find no 
sufficient answer to the question, Why all this secrecy and 
single and selfish action? According to Mr. Sichel it was 
rendered necessary, or at least advisable, by the selfishness 
of the Allies, especially Austria; by the ‘ general scramble,’ 
as Bolingbroke calls it (what modern English these patri- 
archs allowed themselves to use!) for the results of a 
successful war, and by the factious and dishonest opposition 
of the Whigs. It was not unreasonable that the lead should 
be taken by that Power which had found the money and the 
general, and no small proportion of the men. But it was 
not creditable to show more confidence to the enemy than to 
the Allies. It was advisable that, since we had deliberately 
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shelved Marlborough in favour of Ormonde, there should be 
no more fighting. But it was unworthy to issue secret 
orders to our general in the field to thwart his colleague 
(and that colleague Eugene), and enter into private intelli- 
gences with the enemy’s general. It was reasonable that 
we should not support the Catalonians in a useless struggle. 
But it was disgraceful to abandon them to Philip V., with 
a cold recommendation to the Emperor, for whom they had 
fought, to do what he could for them. Since, however, the 
peace was to be pushed on in a high-handed manner, it was 
well that our plenipotentiary should be a man with clear 
head, resolution, courage, imposing presence, and perfect 
command of language. No one could satisfy these condi- 
tions better than Bolingbroke. But Mr. Sichel does not 
convince us that it would not have been more honourable 
and more dignified, as well as conducive to better terms of 
peace, if the English Cabinet had taken a firm line at the 
head of the Allies, not behind their backs, and only made a 
separate peace if the Allies should prove too hard to please. 
If so, we could then have transferred to them the imputation 
of self-seeking, and have made our own terms with a good 
grace. 

It was easy to see that the Allies had no higher policy 
than to get, each of them, what he could for himself. Our 
Ministers thought themselves justified in settling prelimi- 
naries with France, without concert with the Allies ; and in 
doing so they paid as little attention as the others to the 
general interests of Europe. The Dutch frontier was secured 
against French invasion by the transference of the Spanish 
Netherlands to Austria, a dynastic arrangement which seemed 
at the moment to leave them an insufficient barrier, though 
in the event it proved to be a stroke of high policy. The 
ambition of France in Italy was checked by the cession of 
territory to the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy; but the 
western frontier of Germany was left insecure, and the rapa- 
city of Louis XIV.’s conquests and ‘ re-unions’ remained 
here unpunished, tempting his successors to further rapacity ; 
and when we compare the frontier of France in 1648, or 
even in 1697, with that of 1713, we are astonished at the 
moderation of the Allies, or rather at the nonchalance of 
England. The loss of Alsace (with the right of passing 
troops to it across Lorraine) would have been a just rebuke 
to the pride of the Bourbons, if Franche-Comté and the 
three bishoprics were now too firmly united to France to be 
dissevered; and if Harley and Bolingbroke had not left the 
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Emperor to fight his own battles without allies, magazines, 
money, or troops,” it is not improbable that such a cession 
might have been claimed on the part of the Empire and 
submitted to by France. 

We must not read into the motives of the seventeenth 
century ideas of modern times and lessons of subsequent 
history. We see now, what no one could see then, that the 
territorial and dynastic changes in Europe, however impor- 
tant to the Continental nations, to which they might imply 
national independence or subjection—even in some cases 
existence or extinction—were less important to England than 
the interests of trade and colonisation. The balance of 
power in Europe meant for England security against invasion, 
and freedom to extend our trade and the developement of 
empire which was to follow its extension. But in 1713 our 
statesmen thought more of the existing state of trade than 
of its imperial developement. We had then no dreams 
of universal empire. The only colonial empires were those 
of Spain, Portugal,and Holland. The English dependencies 
were confined to ‘a fringe on the Atlantic coast of America, 
‘a few western islands, and a few commercial stations in 
‘India.’t But the Spanish and Portuguese dependencies 
were peopled by a mixed race, and showed little power of 
internal expansion, governed as they were entirely in the 
interest of the mother country. The Dutch were a declin- 
ing power, weakened by war and by the commercial com- 
petition of England; and their colonies were little more 
than trading ‘ factories.’ The French settlements, in extent 
nearly equal to the English, were more hampered than ours 
by domestic regulations, and were subject to a slower ratio 
of progression in population. New England and Virginia 
were founded in the spirit of liberty and enterprise, and 
their population doubled itself four times in a century. But 
English statesmen could not foresee the great extension of 
‘oceanic policy,’ involving future wars, which these facts 
foreshadowed. 

They set more value upon the monopoly of the slave trade 
transferred from France to England by the ‘ Asiento’ than 
upon the exclusion of France from North America, not being 
able to prophesy that Canada and Louisiana would try, before 
fifty years were past, to make their claws meet at the back 
of the English possessions. We might have endured the 





* Sichel, ‘ Bolingbroke,’ p. 419. 
Seeley, ‘ Expansicn of England,’ p. 37. 
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French occupation of the Mississippi Valley, and the exten- 
sion of French influence towards the north, as twenty years 
ago we endured the establishment of ‘spheres of influence’ 
in all parts of Africa, but with less reason, for in 1713 we 
might have driven France from North America without 
fear of war. But if our statesmen had not been in such a 
hurry to make friends with France, if they had looked 
beyond the interests of the moment, they would, instead of 
peddling about Newfoundland fisheries and the bona 
immobilia of Nova Scotia, have claimed the sovereignty of 
Canada and drawn a line of demarcation south of the Great 
Lakes, if not of the Ohio and Missouri Valleys. This policy 
would have been identical with that which now claims that 
the Soudan shall be exempt from intrusion on the West. 
In the latter case it may portend a struggle in the future. 
In the former case it would have lessened the danger of 
such a struggle, or would in any case have settled England 
as the power in possession. France could not have resisted 
the claim, and no European Power would have troubled 
itself about the transaction. When territories like Sicily 
and the Spanish Netherlands were being arbitrarily assigned 
to the Duke of Savoy, the Emperor, or the French pretender 
to the throne of Spain, as the varied fortunes of the war or 
the domestic afflictions of Louis XIV. affected the chess- 
board of Europe, a demand for the transference of Canada 
would not have been a case for breaking off the negotiations. 
But nobody seems to have given it a thought. 

If we turn aside from European to English politics, we 
find that Harley and Bolingbroke had made up their minds 
to ruin Marlborough and the Whigs, and that the pressing 
on of the negotiations at Utrecht was part of this plan. 
We will not enlarge upon the methods by which the Peace of 
Utrecht was carried through Parliament. Bolingbroke’s 
measures were too violent to be secure. Nothing was left 
undone to make opposition more rancorous than ever. By 
the Occasional Conformity Act, soon to be followed by the 
Schism Act, the Dissenters were deprived of political power, 
and almost of political existence. Measures were designed 
for taxing the fundholders, and crippling the Bank and the 
East India Company as unpatriotic bloodsuckers. The 
‘moneyed interest’ was to be ruined. All Whigs in office 
were turned out, and Tories put in their place. The Whig 
majority in the Upper House was balanced by creation of 
new peers. The press was gagged. The army was being 
‘new-modelled,’ regiments and commissions being put into 
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trustworthy hands. The Commander-in-Chief, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the responsible agent in Scotland, 
were all in the Jacobite interest. The Whig party was to 
be wiped off the slate. It is hardly credible that Boling- 
broke should have acted with so little judgement, if he had 
not been calculating on the Jacobite succession, which would 
put the Whigs out of power fora long period, if not for ever. 
Some of the measures, in particular the creation of peers, 
were intended to get the Peace through Parliament. But all 
might seem to have been designed, and were thought by 
men of all parties to be designed, in view of the restoration 
of James; the same policy was carried on after the Peace 
was signed; and it is quite possible that if the Queen had 
lived a few weeks longer the Act of Settlement would have 
been repealed, and the Whigs dared to begin a civil war, 
which we doubt much whether they would have done, if we 
may judge from their own despondent language at the 
time. 

We have not space to go into the controversy between 
Mr. Sichel and the ghost of Hallam. We think Hallam 
would probably be able to defend his position if he were in a 
position to answer. Mr. Sichel’s contention is that Boling- 
broke never had any design * of bringing in the Pretender, 
that the Jacobite vote was wanted to get the Peace through 
Parliament, and that the Jacobites were a pretext for the 
Peace, not the Peace to bring in the Pretender. It may 
have been so at first. But the campaign against the Whigs 
went on till the Queen’s death, and presumably had another 
motive. Hallam believes that Harley wished to keep on 
terms with all parties, playing off one against another by 
‘ insidious cunning’ and the art of lying without being 
detected. He was the author of the Succession Act in 1701, 
to which Act his head might be forfeited if he were on the 
losing side when the Queen died. For the axe slept, but 
might be awakened. Bolingbroke, Hallam thinks, was 
‘ more sincere probably and zealous’ for the Pretender than 
Harley, and had been engaged in this connexion as early as 
1712. 

The Tory party, it is said, was distinct from the Jacobite 
party. That means no more than that the Jacobites were 
not likely to be able to set up a king who would not bind 





* His own expressions are ‘no formed design,’ ‘ any very settled 


resolution,’ ‘no design on foot.’ (‘Letter to Wyndham,’ ‘ On the State 
ot Parties.’) 
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himself to protect the Church of England, the Church of 
the Tories. The Tories, most of them, required securities 
for religion. The Pretender played his cards worse than 
the Elector, and the Tories let him go by. When the Elector 
was established on the throne, and the Tories excluded from 
politics, the temper of the party showed itself by sulking. It 
was safe to drink disloyal toasts and preach High Church 
sermons when the party in power had no fear of any seditious 
action, as was shown to be the case by the failure of the ’15 
and the ’45 to stir the English Jacobites into action. Edward 
Waverley would have grumbled at home if he had not 
happened to be the guest of a Highland chieftain ; and most 
of the Waverleys stayed at home and kept their heads out of 
hazard. 

Where there is so much adroit lying on every side, the 
safest plan is to consider the probabilities of the situation 
apart from direct evidence. 

We may put aside all question of morality and sentiment. 
Bolingbroke and Oxford wished to secure for the country 
and their party the best article in the shape of a king that 
a limited market could afford. It should not be forgotten 
that for some sixty-five years—a period a little longer than 
the reign of Queen Victoria—the nation had been ‘ poured 
‘from one vessel into another;’ that the execution of 
Charles I., the Commonwealth and Protectorate, the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, were events fresh in men’s memory, 
and they had left behind them a sense of instability; that 
Charles I. was the last sovereign of England who had 
affected the imagination and commanded the loyalty of his 
subjects as our earlier kings had done; and that in conse- 
quence of this, and the spirit of animosity introduced into 
English politics by the Civil War, men thought less of king 
than country, of country than party. There was in the 
country generally a sentiment in favour of the old family, 
a dislike to a German intruder, a strong feeling against a 
Roman Catholic king. No one but a non-juror or a dis- 
senter felt much loyalty to a foreigner, whether his name 
were James or George. 

All these were counters in the game, which for Boling- 
broke was to secure the Tory party in the position which it 
now held or seemed to hold for a moment. 

What are the probabilities? If the Queen gave no sign, 
the succession would fall of its own accord to the Elector 
by the Act of Settlement. Was the Tory party to be 
strengthened in order to enable it to control the Hanoverian 
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king, as Ranke thinks,* or for the purpose of imposing con- 
ditions on the Stuart? The former course was almost certain 
to fail, in view of the fact that George would look upon the 
Whigs as his friends. They had passed the Act of Settle- 
ment, had carried on the war, and supported the particular 
interests of Hanover; in a word, ‘ the succession was theirs.’ 
The latter course was the better for the Tory party, but 
for one difficulty, perhaps an insurmountable difficulty. The 
English nation would not accept a Popish king, or at any 
rate not without the strongest guarantees for the main- 
tenance of the Constitution in Church and State; and the 
Pretender declared, as late as April, 1714, that he would 
never change his religion, though he would ‘grant all the 
* reasonable security that could be demanded of him.’ But 
if the prospect of the succession came near, James might 
modify his resolution or give binding securities ; time was in 
any case in the interest of the Tory party; they wished to be 
ready for either contingency, and thus, as often happens, were 
ready for neither. ‘In six weeks,’ Bolingbroke told the 
French envoy, Iberville, on the day following the Queen’s 
death,t ‘there need have been no fear of what has just hap- 
‘pened.’ That is, presumably, the appointment of Shrews- 
bury, the accession of George I. and all that it involved. He 
had already filled all the posts in the Government with Tories 
and Jacobites: Mar, Atterbury, Ormonde, Wyndham, and 
so on—he would have secured army and fleet, Scotland and 
Ireland, to the hands of a compact party. ‘ C’était arborer 
‘assez haut le drapeau Jacobite,’ says de Rémusat ; certainly, 
if all it meant was to impress the Elector of Hanover with a 
sense of the Tory power. The last months and weeks of the 
Queen’s life show Bolingbroke in vehement activity, en- 
deavouring by every means in his power to counterwork the 
shifty inaction of Oxford, and to put affairs into the hands 
of the extreme party; and it is difficult to believe that his 
own wishes were not with the Pretender. How else are we 
to explain his despair when Shrewsbury was made Lord 
Treasurer? ‘The grief of my soul,’ he said to Atterbury, 
‘is this: I see plainly that the Tory party is gone.” Why 
‘ gone,’ if it was intended to make terms with George I. 
on a Tory bottom? Bolingbroke was in sentiment neither a 
Jacobite nor a Hanoverian. He was willing to serve either 
king. He was committed to neither. The balance of chances 
stood so nearly level that a slight impulse would decide it; 
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and he was full of confidence in his own power to give the 
impulse when the moment came. The spring and summer of 
1714 were a time of the greatest uncertainty. The Queen was 
dying. In February the Pretender declared his unalterable 
fidelity to his Church, and at the same moment a French 
fleet was said to be ready for bringing him over; Marl- 
borough was convinced that the ministers were plotting in 
his favour ; the pamphlet war was never fiercer ; Bolingbroke 
was filling the army with Jacobites, and protesting to the 
Queen that he had not, like Oxford, relations with Hanover. 
The quarrel between the two Ministers was growing more 
rancorous, though both were still in the Queen’s service. 
Each accused the other of Jacobite intrigues. Oxford, it would 
seem, having made the Jacobites his ‘bubble’ to induce 
them to vote for the Peace, was trying to trim ; Bolingbroke, 
‘ driving to an inch,’ as Swift said, intended the complete 
suppression of the Whigs, though at the moment of Harley’s 
dismissal (July 27) he seems to have wavered, when a 
strange event took place—namely, a dinner at Bolingbroke’s 
house in Golden Square, at which Stanhope, Pulteney, and 
Walpole were present. It is one of the most surprising 
facts of a surprisingtime. No detailed account of what took 
place has been preserved. Did Bolingbroke really waver, 
or was it his intention to ‘ cajole’ (as Lord Stanhope says) 
or to intimidate the Whigs, being, as he was, actually 
Prime Minister though not yet Lord Treasurer? Boling- 
broke must have learnt from this experiment that no coali- 
tion between himself and the Whigs was possible ; and here, 
if ever, his sanguine courage flagged. The hour of triumph 
for the Whigs was at hand. They demanded, it seems, 
that the Pretender should be removed from Lorraine. They 
probably thought the attempt at conciliation an evidence of 
weakness. The next day (Wednesday, July 28) Bolingbroke 
sent an envoy to Hanover. Two days later the Queen was 
stricken with apoplexy (Friday, July 30). On the following 
morning the Duke of Shrewsbury was made Lord Treasurer 
(July 31), and on Sunday (August 1) the Queen died, and 
the Elector was proclaimed. 

Mr. Sichel, trusting (we think) too much to Bolingbroke’s 
own statements, and to the evidence of silence, believes that 
Bolingbroke had no Jacobite designs, but that he was 
educating his party to stand united and compact against all 
hostile combinations, that his policy was to purge the party 
‘ of waverers or traitors, and to constitute it the express 
‘image of the Queen, the Church, and the People.’ The 
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case against Bolingbroke is ‘ not proven ’ but circumstantial. 
Why did he favour the French in the Treaty, unless in the 
hope that they would support the Pretender’s interest, as 
indeed they were willing to do, for all their recognition of the 
Protestant succession? Why did he discuss Jacobite plans 
with Iberville, Gaultier, and Torcy? What of his declara- 
tion that ‘ he would never serve the Elector,’ and his remark 
to Iberville that the proclamation of the Pretender ‘ would 
‘ make no difference’? Why did he oppose the visit of the 
Electoral Prince to England and the removal of the Pretender 
from Lorraine? His letters, whether written at the time or 
later, are manifestoes. His candour is suspicious; his airs of 
innocence do not convince us. If innocent, why did he allow 
himself to be frightened away from England? and, above all, 
why did he fly to the bosom of the Pretender, unless he had 
made sure of a welcome ? 

If we agree with Mr. Sichel in thinking that no deliberate 
plan for restoring the Pretender had been worked out by 
Bolingbroke, we agree only so far as to believe that Boling- 
broke was prepared to accept the decision of the moment. 
There was at that time no great and organised force of 
public opinion throughout the country. Londoners read the 
‘ Examiner’ and the other newspapers and pamphlets which 
eame out from day to day. The country districts were 
isolated, and had little communication with London. There 
was no provincial press. Country people stayed at home — 
and let the Parliament men settle for them till the elections 
came round again. And therefore it was possible for so 
momentous an event as a change of dynasty to take place 
without deeply stirring the nation. The accident of the 
moment might make either Bolingbroke or Somers a traitor. 
Bolingbroke knew that the Pretender might turn out to be 
a man of straw, and therefore he did not commit himself 
irretrievably to his cause. It is on the whole probable that 
he had no ‘formed design’ to bring in the Pretender. But 
all his action tended that way ; and it is doing him no injus- 
tice to believe that he did what he could to effect the succes- 
sion of James III. Time was called before his plan was 
complete, and therefore he was able to behave as an innocent 
person, and when attacked, to ask for proofs of complicity, 
knowing that none could be found. Where, he asks, are the 
documents? His papers were in the hands of Government. 
A good point, but the answer is that he had not committed 
himself on paper. People are apt to be cautious in playing 
for their heads, and doubly so if they distrust their partner, 
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and Bolingbroke’s often-quoted return of a compromising 
letter unopened may have been no more than a clever piece 
of acting. He tried to play a double game. He miscal- 
culated the strength of Royalist sentiment; he undervalued 
the power of religious feeling, having none of it himself; he 
misunderstood the Pretender’s character; and, finally, he 
imagined that a disconcerted plotter would be received into 
favour by the foreigner whom he had tried— or was believed 
to have tried—to keep out of the country. It would have 
been better for his reputation, and perhaps not much worse 
for his fortunes—though it was just possible that he might, as 
his father prophesied,* lose his head—if he had made a bold 
stroke for James. His best excuse is that he did as others 
did. But what was possible for them was not open to men 
so eminent as himself. ‘ Hanover must be our anchor,’ said 
Sunderland. The Tories had no anchor. 

Throughout the whole affair Bolingbroke shows want of 
clear judgement and want of temper. He sacrificed his 
party to his hatred for Harley, for Harley, with all his 
faults, was a useful colleague; and, having ruined him, he 
found he could not stand alone. If at the supreme moment 
‘ his passions outran his judgement and decided his action,’ 
he must lose the reputation of a statesman. He cuts a sorry 
figure at the crisis of his fortunes, able neither to accept 
circumstances nor to control them. He should either have 
entered into ‘ definite and deliberate conspiracy,’ or, having 
let the opportunity go by, have confessed his failure and not 
engaged in an enterprise like those which (to use his own 
words) ‘have rendered the hero of La Mancha immortal.’ 
Mr. Sichel speaks of ‘ingratitude.’ But what gratitude was 
due from the Tory party for the man who had blown hot and 
cold, had neither welcomed the Elector nor restored the 
Pretender, had held the cards in his hands and threw the 
game away, and delivered them over to the ill-will of the 
German, and the Whigs, his natural supporters ? 

When all was over, and George I. proclaimed, there re- 
mained one ground of hope. The Tories had been so much 
strengthened that Bolingbroke appears to have indulged the 
dream that the new King would think twice before he set 
himself against the dominant party, and would come in, if 
not as a friend, at least not as a declared enemy armed with 





* ‘T ever said you would be hanged, Harry; but now’ (having 
been made a peer) ‘I find you will be beheaded.’ (Spence’s ‘ Anec- 
* dotes.’) 
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impeachments and attainders against the Tories. But he 
lost heart at the moment when the Duke of Shrewsbury 
came forward; and we can only wonder that Bolingbroke’s 
inordinate self-esteem should have led him to think that he 
was indispensable, and that George I. would deal with him 
as the head of one of the parties with which he had to reckon, 
a party which included the Church and most of the landed 
interest. True, if the London mob counted in politics, no 
one was more popular than he. There seemed to be some 
chance of toleration, at least. Mr. Sichel points out that 
the exclusion of Marlborough, Sunderland, and Wharton 
from the regency ‘seemed to indicate that George had not 
‘been wholly swayed by the Whigs.’ ‘The Tories,’ said 
Bolingbroke, ‘seem to resolve not to be crushed, and that 
* is enough to prevent them from being so.’ Brave words ; 
and his courage did not fail till the very last. But he 
must have known that there was little hope behind them, 
even in the prospect of the elections. A coalition, in view 
of the unpopularity of the German, was all that was even 
possible ; and in such a coalition the Tory element would 
have been subordinate to the Whig. 

Bolingbroke was soon robbed of any illusions he may 
have entertained. He was deprived of office immediately 
after the Queen’s death. After holding a levee of Tory lords 
and Churchmen he retired to Bucklersbury. The Walpoles, 
Townshend, and the other Whigs came in; Ormonde was 
dismissed and left the country ; Oxford kissed hands ; Boling- 
broke’s office was sealed up; he himself kept away from 
Court, but appeared at the coronation, and when the King 
asked his name as he did homage (for he had never seen 
him) ‘turned round and bowed three times to the very 
‘ground.’* He gained nothing by this obsequiousness. 
Royal proclamations against the Tories were issued. The 
elections came on, and, though the Tories were strong in the 
counties, the result was a Whig majority. ‘The Tories 
‘ were branded as Jacobites till the days of Chatham,’ and, 
considering the events of the next quarter of a century, not 
altogether unjustly, for the ‘ Whimsicals,’ as the Hanoverian 
Tories were called, were not sufficient in number or in- 
fluence to leaven the lump. Oxford, Ormonde, Strafford, 
and Bolingbroke were impeached, and Bolingbroke fled to 
France. ‘ My blood,’ he writes, ‘was to have been the 
* cement of a new alliance.’ ‘ How does fortune banter us! ’ 





* P.512. See Walpole’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
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Mr. Sichel can see nothing but tyranny in these measures. 
We do not defend them, so far as they were prompted by 
the spirit of revenge. If they can be justified, it is by the 
sense of public danger and the desire to avoid civil war. 
That danger was imminent, as the events of the next year 
showed. It is not improbable that the quiescence of the 
Tory party in England during the ’15 was to some degree 
owing to the fact that the King and the Whigs had shown 
their teeth. Governments whose existence is at stake must 
sometimes act by Strafford’s plan, ‘to reward friends and 
‘ punish enemies.’ 

On the other hand, if the new King had behaved with 
moderation, and not allowed himself to be the King of a 
party, but determined to be the father of a nation, it may 
be that he would have reconciled the bulk of the Tory party 
to his government, and that the Jacobites would have been 
no more formidable in 1745 than they were in 1760. 

Here Mr. Sichel leaves his hero. Exposed to universal 
odium, impeached and attainted, he threw himself upon the 
Pretender without calculating the chances, only to be dis- 
appointed again; to ask for an amnesty, and creep back to 
accept a toleration which was little better than ostracism. 
Bolingbroke’s Jacobite escapade, his visits to Bar-le-Duc, 
his acceptance of the seals of office and an earldom from the 
Pretender, his fruitless attempts to make James act like a 
sensible man, and to organise the Jacobite rising in England 
and Scotland, his despair at the death of Louis XIV., the 
incompetent conduct of the Duke of Ormonde, and the in- 
action of the English Jacobites, his disillusionment and 
repentance are all told in the Letter to Wyndham, a clever 
but dishonest pamphlet, which shows plainly enough the 
weakness of the Jacobite cause, and leaves us to conclude 
that Bolingbroke threw himself into it from no patriotic 
motive, but from a desire of revenge combined with the 
wish to give what help he could to his party, entangled in 
an impossible enterprise. The remainder of Bolingbroke’s 
life is a story of indomitable courage and energy under 
repeated disappointment. ‘Nothing,’ said Pope, ‘can re- 
‘press his genius; whatever befals him, he will still be 
‘the greatest man in the world, either in his own time 
‘or with posterity.’* His clear and masculine grasp of 
facts, his knowledge of persons and parties, his matchless 
command of language ensured him a hearing on every 





* Letter to Swift, March 25, 1736. 
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oceasion, and he never conversed or wrote without effect. 
His eloquence, perhaps the summit of British eloquence, 
was lost to the world. Walpole did wisely in keeping him 
out of the House of Lords, for he was his most dangerous 
antagonist—both a rivalandanenemy. Hatred to Walpole 
is the most consistent motive of Bolingbroke’s political 
actions after his return from exile, and it inspires every page 
of his political writings. He was always a strong hater, as 
well as a warm friend; and his enmities were perhaps more 
lasting than his friendships. To him Walpole was the incar- 
nation of bad politics: commercialism, disunion, depression 
of the nobler traditions of England. But his opposition 
could only take the form of faction, and it angered the 
Minister without weakening him. 

We may trace in his action throughout this period a con- 
sistent design of strengthening the Tory party and enabling 
it in course of time to take its stand at the side of the 
Sovereign. Bolingbroke’s ideal of the British Constitution 
was the King, the Church, and the landed interest against 
the Nonconformists and the middle-class and ‘ moneyed ’” in- 
terest. He would have preferred a Stuart king, but was 
willing to serve the House of Hanover. The Revolution 
Settlement, as he understood it, was the union of the Crown 
and the people under a strong and stable Ministry; not Par- 
liamentary government dependent on the humours of elec- 
tions and the party votes of the House of Commons. Here 
he mistook the nature of that Settlement, and fought against 
accomplished facts. Yet the examples of the two Pitts and 
Disraeli show that it is possible for a statesman to main- 
tain a strong personal position, and at the same time to keep 
in mind not only the game of Parliament but also the 
unrepresented wishes of the bulk of the people. 

His enemies were wise in keeping him out of England till! 
they had established party government and Whig domina- 
tion. He was the only statesman who could have restored 
the fortunes of the Tory party. When Walpole was firmly 
seated in the saddle he could afford to admit Bolingbroke to 
grace, though not to political life. He offered on his return 
to England in 1723 to co-operate with the Government, but 
his offer was rejected. He was to be kept in the shade ; and 
debarred from Parliamentary activity, he gave himself up 
to faction. 

In 1725 Bolingbroke joined Pulteney and the discontented 
Whigs in an attack on Walpole’s system of depressing the 
Church (and religion in general) and the landed interest. 
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In the corrupt conduct of Parliamentary influence—the 
keynote of Walpole’s system—by the Prime Minister and 
his salaried servants, the Revolution families, holding the 
balance between the Crown on the one hand and the popu- 
lace on the other, Bolingbroke and Pulteney found an easy 
subject for attack. Bolingbroke is never tired of accusing 
Walpole of endeavouring to ‘corrupt the morals of men.’ 
The only answer is that in those days any Minister would 
have pursued a similar policy. Walpole was able to do it 
with more effect than anyone else, because he had fewer 
scruples and more determination than other men, and knew 
his own mind on every occasion. A sanguine, hot-blooded 
man like Bolingbroke might organise his party in opposi- 
tion, but could not have kept it together in power as 
Walpole did. The secret of Walpole’s success was that he 
knew his business in all its details better than anyone else, 
and managed his business alone, enduring no rival, and 
having sagacity enough not to vex the people by raising 
questions which might have stirred their passions. Though 
he fell at last by an outburst of popular feeling, he did not 
fall till he had established the Hanoverian dynasty and 
secured the omnipotence of Parliament and the predomi- 
nance of the House of Commons—the developement of the 
principles of 1640. 

Bolingbroke tried the effect of his own magical personal 
influence. He saw and spoke to George I., but found him 
insensible to magic. ‘ Bagatelles, bagatelles,’ was the 
King’s account of the interview. He then turned to the 
Prince of Wales and the Leicester House faction. But the 
Prince of Wales became king and submitted to Walpole’s 
direction. Bolingbroke now consolidated the Opposition, 
consisting of malcontent Whigs and Hanoverian and Jacobite 
Tories. With these auxiliaries in Parliament, and himself 
leading an army of writers in the ‘Craftsman,’ he carried 
on relentless warfare against Walpole, whose magnanimity 
in regard to him is the measure of his own political weakness. 
Though Bolingbroke could make Tories and Whigs work 
together in opposition against the Minister, he could not 
combine them in a work of construction. Had they been 
able to overthrow Walpole for a moment they would have 
quarrelled among themselves, and Walpole would have come 
in again, stronger than ever. An Opposition which cannot 
coalesce into a Government is never formidable, though it 
may do good service to the country in keeping the party in 
power to their bearings. 
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For ten years Bolingbroke laboriously ploughed the sand. 
The greatest political genius of his time was excluded, 
partly by ill fortune, but more by his own faults of character 
and temper, from all active participation in politics. His 
knowledge of European affairs, the eloquence and Parlia- 
mentary skill which had once made him supreme in the 
House of Commons, the ray of genius which he shed over 
every action—‘ something superior,’ said Pope, ‘to anything 
‘ Ihave seen in human nature ’—were lost to the country, and 
the memory of Bolingbroke goes down to posterity ticketed 
with Macaulay’s unfair and inadequate description, ‘a 
‘ brilliant knave.’ 

Bolingbroke’s failure to unite the discontented Whigs 
with the Tories in anything but faction was among the 
causes which led him to leave England again in 1735. He 
had weakened Walpole’s power, but not overthrown it. 

‘While the Minister was not hard pushed, nor the prospect of 
succeeding to him near, they (the Tories and malcontent Whigs) 
appeared to have but one end, the reformation of the Government. The 
destruction of the Minister was pursued only as a preliminary, but of 
essential and indispensable necessity to that end. But, when his 
destruction seemed to approach, the object of his succession interposed 
to the sight of many, and the reformation of the Government was no 
longer their point of view.’ (Bolingbroke, 1756.) 


As Mr. Hassall writes, the malcontent Whigs ‘ dropped 
‘ the principle of patriotism, and broke off their connection 
‘ with Bolingbroke.’* He was destined thus to be again the 
* bubble’ of discordant parties. The man who had broken 
Oxford’s coalition policy, who had, as all believed, done 
his best to defeat the Hanoverian succession, who had done 
homage to George I., fled the country and taken office under 
the Pretender, actively aided the rebellion of 1715, and 
found his place only as the leader of a heterogeneous Oppo- 
sition, whose genius and eloquence could not make up for 
his want of stability, was not likely to be trusted by any 
party. When Walpole fell in 1742, the Whigs who suc- 
ceeded him would have nothing to say to the Tories, and 
Bolingbroke was again disappointed. Though the new 
Government soon fell, the reign of the Pelhams followed, 
and the Tories were still in Opposition. ‘ How does fortune 
‘ banter us!’ Bolingbroke might again exclaim. 

Bolingbroke is a baffling study. He had all the qualities 
which make a great man except virtue; good sense and 





* Life of Bolingbroke. 
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business capacity allied to splendid genius and daring. The 
greatest orator (and as Pope and many others thought 
the best writer) of his time, a scholar and student with such 
a capacious and well-ordered brain that he could consult his 
authors in his own head as others do in a library, the delight 
of his friends, noble above other men in appearance, manner, 
and address, he was at the same time profligate in morals 
beyond the example of his age, a scoffer at all rules of 
religion and morality, an untrustworthy friend, and an un- 
scrupulous enemy. All believed in his greatness, few in his 
goodness. He could lead men to battle, but not hold them 
in peace; and his life was spent in angry contention, in 
pulling down, not in building up. Yet he will always be 
one of the most brilliant figures and one of the most in- 
teresting problems in the history of England. 
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Art. VI.—1. Present Irish Questions. By Wutttam 
O’Connor Morris. London: 1901. 


2. Ireland and the Empire: a Review. By T. W. Russett, 
M.P. London: 1901. 


3. Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural. Edited by 
Wittiam P. Corye. Published under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. Dublin: 1901. 


4. First Report of the Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in Ireland: issued with an Appendiz containing Minutes 
of Evidence taken at the first nine sittings in Dublin. 
[Cd 825 and 826] 1901. 


[se publications enumerated at the head of this article, 

differing widely in their separate scope and character, 
present, when considered collectively, a tolerably complete 
view of the social, political, and economic condition of con- 
temporary Ireland, and bring well into the foreground the 
most important among those questions of current interest 
which are engaging the attention of thoughtful Irishmen, and 
for which we think it expedient at the present juncture to 
invite the consideration of our readers. But before we 
embark in the discussions of the somewhat complex topics 
which will come under review, it is right that we should say 
a word, partly critical and partly explanatory, concerning 
some of the above-mentioned works, and more particularly 
in regard to the veteran writer from whose latest volume we 
have adopted the title of this article. 

Judge O’Connor Morris brings to the discussion of con- 
temporary Irish questions the valuable qualification of an 
experience perhaps unique in the present generation, a 
trained habit of observation, and a vigorously acute intelli- 
gence. For the past thirty years or more he has been 
well known as a diligent student of Irish affairs, and more 
especially as an authority on the land question. As a resi- 
dent Irish squire he necessarily possesses a first-hand 
knowledge of Irish provincial life, and as a County Court 
judge of nearly thirty years’ standing he has gained a close 
acquaintance with the conditions of life among all classes in 
Central and Western Ireland under circumstances which have 
served to give to his opinions the value which attaches to 
independent observation. And he has not only been in the 
habit from time to time of formulating for the public the con- 
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clusions at which he has arrived, but his views are informed 
by an unusually wide acquaintance with the course of Irish 
history, a subject which has often occupied his fertile pen. 
Thus, Judge Morris is fully entitled to say, as he does in his 
preface, that few living men have had such opportunities as 
have fallen to his lot during a long series of years to under- 
stand Ireland in its different parts, and the feelings and 
sentiments of the Irish community; to form sound and 
moderate views on the many and perplexing phenomena 
called ‘ Irish questions ;’ and to deal reasonably with Irish 
political and social problems, free from the influences of 
party prejudice and passion. 

Whether this equipment, valuable and considerable as it 
is, has enabled the author of the work before us to do his 
subject the ‘complete and impartial justice’ which he 
claims to have given it is a question on which opinions 
may reasonably differ. It may perhaps be observed that 
some of Judge Morris’s criticisms are not so remarkable for 
breadth as for acuteness, and that, although his experience 
has so well qualified him to form an opinion, he is rather 
more positive that his own views are certainly and neces- 
sarily right than is quite justifiable in a writer who so often 
and so confidently pronounces other persons, whose opinions 
are entitled to consideration, to be completely and entirely 
wrong. 

Of Mr. T. W. Russell’s contribution to the discussion of 
current problems it is not possible to speak with the same 
respect. It must suffice to say that it contains nothing 
which contributes to repair that confidence either in the 
soundness of his judgement or in the permanence of what 
he believes to be his convictions, which the latter-day 
course of the member for South Tyrone has gone so far to 
destroy among those with whom he formerly acted in public 
life. His volume, as he informs us, ‘ written amid absorb- 
‘ ing public duties, is not intended for the student, but is 
‘ written for that large class of busy men and women who 
‘ have neither the time nor the facilities for close historical 
‘research.’ It is indeed most evident that this is so, and 
that the book is meant to be as rapidly read as it has been 
hastily written. We have no desire to recapitulate the 
opinions expressed in these pages a twelvemonth ago, in 
what, we trust, was no ungenerous spirit, in regard to the 
evolution or revolution of Mr. Russell’s views ; but, in so far 
as this volume is intended to be an explanation of the change 
in his opinions, it is singularly unconvincing. The historical 
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survey with which the book begins is the baldest and most 
meagre that can be imagined, and we have only been enabled 
to collect from it that on the one hand a perusal of the cor- 
respondence of Lord Cornwallis, with its statements as to 
the circumstances under which the Irish Parliament was 
destroyed, has satisfied him that the Union should never have 
been passed, and that, on the other, the refusal of Fox in 
1806, and of Lord Grey in 1833, to have anything to do with 
repeal, is a sufficient reason for declining to consent to Home 
Rule. Neither proposition seems to us to possess much 
validity either in relation to the abstract arguments for or 
against Home Rule or as an explanation of Mr. Russell’s 
change of view. The Cornwallis correspondence was pub- 
lished as long ago as 1859, before Mr. Russell’s political life 
began. If a politician’s belief in the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the Legislative Union is to depend on his view of the 
circumstances under which it was arranged, it was certainly 
Mr. Russell’s business to have commenced much earlier the 
investigations which have led to this belated discovery ; 
and it certainly argues a reverence for authority which 
nothing in our knowledge of Mr. Russell’s career has led us 
to expect, to find that the views of Fox and Lord Grey are 
regarded by him as the sufficient, and indeed his only reason 
for refusing to listen to the demand for an independent 
Parliament. A unionism which ‘ rests on no higher grounds 
‘ than the unwisdom of undoing such a measure’ does not 
strike us as a convincing, satisfactory, or durable creed. The 
interest of Mr. Russell’s book certainly does not arise out of 
its historical information, nor does his summary of recent 
legislation add much to its value. We have included it in 
our references simply as the statement of the aims, objects, 
and beliefs of a politician who still occupies a prominent 
position in Ireland, and whose ideas have attracted a 
sufficient measure of sympathy and support to entitle him 
to be numbered among the forces which contribute to form 
public opinion in Ireland on present Irish questions. 

The only other work of which it is necessary to say a 
brief word is the handbook dealing with Ireland’s chief 
economic resources so skilfully edited by Mr. Coyne for the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. In 
spite of its modest designation, this work is very much more 
than a handbook or a mere statistical summary. Although 
necessarily limited in scope, it is not too much to say that 
it constitutes by far the best epitome of the industrial 
resources of Ireland which has appeared since Sir Robert 
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Kane’s valuable work on that subject was published more 
than half a century back, and that as a survey of the 
existing situation and immediate prospects of the country 
from an economic point of view it will possess almost 
as much value for the student half a century hence as is 
possessed by that useful and insufficiently known work, 
Wakefield’s ‘ Account of Ireland, Political and Statistical,’ in 
relation to the condition of the country at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. It is certainly much too 
early to judge of the actual or probable value of the new 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in 
developing the material resources of Ireland. But it is 
right that acknowledgement should be made of the intelli- 
gence with which the statistical part of its functions has 
been hitherto discharged, and of the utility of a work such 
as that before us, which puts before the public in an 
interesting and attractive light an admirable analysis of the 
physical and economic conditions of the island, and gives a 
clear description of what has been done, or is being projected, 
with the object of utilising those conditions to the best 
advantage. 

Of the questions discussed in Mr. O’Connor Morris’s 
work, those which occupy the chief share of his attention 
are the question of Home Rule, the question of the Irish 
land, and the question of the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. He treats also at some length 
of the question of Irish Local Government (which, however, 
though necessary to be understood in relation to the Home 
Rule controversy, is scarcely a question calling for separate 
consideration), and the question of Education. His discus- 
sion of the last-mentioned topic, which may be said to be in 
a sense the most present of all Irish questions, strikes us 
as, perhaps, the least valuable part of his work, though the 
brief summary which he gives of the history of [rish educa- 
tion will be found useful by those who desire to gain a 
general acquaintance with the subject. But whatever is 
inadequate in this part of the book has been more than 
supplied since its publication in the ‘Minutes of Evidence’ 
taken at the first sittings of the Royal Commission which 
is at present inquiring into the much-vexed subject of 
University Education, and may be expected shortly to 
submit its report to His Majesty. 

It is, however, upon the question of the Irish land that 
Judge Morris lays the greatest stress, as it is that also upon 
which his special equipment renders him most competent 
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to speak with authority ; and, while we shall have occasion 
to revert in the course of this article to the other topics 
which engage his pen, we shall begin with the subject which, 
while it most divides Irishmen, occupies the largest share 
of their attention at this moment. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that of the problems handled by Mr. Russell with all 
his habitual and characteristic confidence it is the land 
question which engrosses the largest share of his considera- 
tion, and on which, it may be added without offence, his 
opinions are most entitled to consideration. 

Judge Morris commences his discussion of the land ques- 
tion with a sketch of the history of the land system of 
Ireland to the year 1870. It were, indeed, to be wished 
that some of those who speak oftenest and write most on 
the subject of the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
were acquainted with the origin and source of a difficulty 
which has its roots far back in history; and by those who 
wish to gain some insight into the fundamentals of the case 
the chapter which rapidly traces the dealings in Irish land 
from the era of the first confiscations to the passing of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Land Act will be found an accurate and 
convenient epitome of the leading facts. We have no 
intention of going into those matters here, and as little is 
it our purpose to follow the statement given in a subsequent 
chapter of the agrarian history of Ireland in the past thirty 
years. These are topics with which an abundant literature 
has rendered us all familiar, and of which the Irish press 
and Irish representatives of every sort are sufficiently careful 
to remind us. 

Nor again is it necessary to deal in detail with the 
indictment which Judge Morris has framed against the 
administration of the Land Acts by the Irish Land Com- 
mission. However well founded his criticisms may appear, 
they certainly add nothing of substance to the findings of 
the Fry Commission. He is eloquent on what he considers 
the misconception of the character of their functions on the 
part of the assistant commissioners to whom the administra- 
tion of the Acts has been entrusted, and upon the neglect 
of their superiors, the chief commissioners, to properly 
instruct them as to their duties and effectively supervise 
their discharge of them. And he comments with a severity 
which few will be disposed to qualify on the unfortunate 
social effects of the system devised in 1881, on the injury it 
has done to agriculture in removing all inducement to the 
landlord to improve, on the aggravation of class feelings 
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which results from the constant re-opening of vexed questions 
between the two interests concerned in the land, and ‘ on 
‘ the weight of that burthen which,’ in the language of Sir 
Edward Fry and his colleagues, ‘is laid upon the country 
‘by the existence of the great staff of officials employed 
‘under the Land Acts and of the great body of solicitors 
‘and valuators who gather around them; and not less by 
‘the evil wrought by that unrest which is generated by 
‘ the periodical settlement of rents.’ These, however, are 
criticisms and conclusions with which no one is likely to find 
fault, and in which those who differ most widely on other 
points will probably concur. It is no longer necessary to 
discuss whether or how far the panacea of a rent-fixing 
tribunal appointed by the State is likely to give peace to 
Ireland, or to effect a solution of the problem of land 
tenure which either of the interests concerned will admit 
to be equitable. Without at all accepting the justice of 
the accusations levelled from all sides at the tribunals who 
are charged with the unenviable duty of endeavouring to fix 
fair rents—charges in which there is a good deal of in- 
sincerity on both sides, and which appear to be maintained 
by each largely from a fear that an admission by either 
party that the Acts are being fairly worked would be 
regarded by the other as a proof that they are not 
administered impartially—it must be recognised that the 
continuous existence of such an atmosphere of incessant 
contention, suspicion, and ill-feeling as is involved in the 
periodic revision of rents at intervals comparatively short 
is not a state of things which can be permitted to endure 
indefinitely without an effort towards finding some less 
unsatisfactory alternative. How the case might have stood 
if those responsible for the government of Ireland for the 
last twenty years had been resolute to give the Act of 1881 
a fair chance it is bootless to inquire. For ourselves, though 
we have never been able to accept the principles of that far- 
reaching innovation, or to admit the sufficiency of the 
apology suggested by those who devised it for their startling 
defiance of the natural and inevitable working of economic 
laws, we believe that if the measure had been given a fair 
trial; if its administrators, guided by a succession of 
distinguished lawyers, had been let alone; if it had been 
made apparent that the new land courts would be left to do 
their work as other courts are left to do theirs, untroubled 
by a daily torrent of prejudiced and undiscriminating 
obloquy descending upon them from every side; the Act, 
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with all its imperfections, would in the end have produced 
some measure of contentment. 

But, as everyone knows, it has been far otherwise. The 
Courts have never been given a fair chance, and the unrest 
has never been suffered to subside. The decisions of the 
land tribunals have been canvassed in Parliament and in 
the press in a spirit of the bitterest partisanship. The 
appointments to every post connected with the administra- 
tion of the Acts have been denounced from one side or 
another as prompted by some sinister influence. And the 
interference of Parliament has been constantly and only too 
successfully invoked. It is certainly not our desire to 
question at this time of day the justice of the provisions 
by which, under successive enactments, successive Unionist 
Administrations, while denouncing the principles of Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous measure, have so greatly enlarged its 
scope. It was inevitable that the purely artificial limitations 
of the Act of 1881 should prove irksome in their operation 
and difficult to defend upon any firm ground of principle; 
and we do not wonder that they have, with only one 
considerable exception, been one after another either 
narrowed to close on the vanishing point or else summarily 
swept away. The distinction still survives between ‘ present’ 
and ‘future’ tenants, a distinction which may be shortly 
explained as the difference between tenancies existing at 
the passing of the Land Act and those subsequently created, 
and which rests on the doctrine that, while the British 
Parliament was prepared to ignore the sanctity of contract 
to redress what it conceived to be a deep-rooted grievance 
arising out of the past, it was not prepared to interfere 
with contract unnecessarily. Tenancies created after De- 
cember 31, 1882, were therefore left to the operation of the 
natural law and, of course, of competition, with the result 
that land held under a future tenancy is, as a rule, let at a 
rent very appreciably higher than the rents fixed in the 
Land Courts. But in all other respects the limitations 
inserted in the original Act have been either entirely 
abolished or else modified in favour of the tenant. 

We do not, as we have already said, cavil at these exten- 
sions per se. What we are urging is that, from the moment 
it became apparent that every decision which interpreted the 
provisions of the Act in a conservative sense—and judicial 
interpretation when in doubt is, of course, apt to lean to 
conservatism—was likely, not to say certain, to be overruled 
by legislation: from that moment the authority of the Land 
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Commission, its power to command the respect and con- 
fidence of the parties which resort to it, and all hope of its 
proving a final remedy, were at an end. For some years past 
demands have been pressed upon the Government to provide 
a substitute; and though responsible Ministers have not 
yet formally admitted the necessity, and though the Chief 
Secretary in the last Session of Parliament delivered a 
powerful and convincing defence of the Land Commission 
from the charges levelled at it, they have indicated their 
willingness to promote a measure for the extension of 
land purchase; in other words, they have sanctioned with 
their approval the developement on a large scale of a policy 
which sooner or later will destroy the fair-rent functions of 
the Land Commission by extinguishing the relation of 
landlord and tenant throughout the length and breadth 
of agricultural Ireland. Itis understood that the programme 
_of the coming Session includes an important Bill to facilitate 
land purchase, and that, though it is possible that time 
will not suffice for a full discussion of its provisions, and 
that actual legislation may be deferred until next year, 
there will at all events be an authoritative declaration of 
the views of the Unionist Government as to the course which 
legislation is to take, and a free criticism of those views in 
the House of Commons. It is therefore evident that we are 
on the eve of a fresh effort on the part of the rulers of 
Ireland to deal with the inveterate agrarian trouble, and 
it becomes important to consider what are the possible 
alternatives to the system established twenty years ago for 
dealing with this hitherto ineradicable disease. 

Of these alternatives, not more than four require con- 
sideration, for not more than four have any pretence to be 
regarded as feasible by even the wildest enthusiast for the 
most radical reform. The first of them is that advanced by 
the Fry Commission for an automatic adjustment of rents, 
or at least for their ascertainment by a cheaper method than 
that which prevails in the Land Courts, the machinery of 
which is outlined in the Report of the Royal Commission. 
This system was not, of course, suggested as an alternative 
to the fixing of fair rents by the Land Commission; for the 
Fry Commission was limited by the terms of its reference 
to an inquiry into the procedure, practice, and methods of 
valuation followed by the Land Commission. It is only an 
attempt to supply a cheaper and more expeditious machinery 
than that of the Land Courts as at present constituted for 
giving effect to the principles of the Land Acts. It rests 
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upon the proposition laid down by Sir Edward Fry and his 
colleagues as one of the cardinal results of their inquiries— 
that in the great majority of cases the question is not one 
of law, but solely of valuation, and that the proportion 
of legal cases is likely to continuously diminish. ‘ This 
‘ consideration,’ the Report asserts, ‘seems to show that 
‘ the legal element at present occupies too large a space in 
‘the machinery, and that as years go on it will do so more 
‘and more: it indicates the desirability of enacting a 
‘ method of settling the fair rent without the necessity of a 
* hearing in court.’ 

In accordance with these views the Fry Commission sug- 
gested that in lieu of the existing procedure, which starts 
with a hearing of evidence taken in open court, two valuers 
should be sent to inspect the holding, with power to listen 
to statements not on oath from the parties; and with power, 
when so requested by both sides, ‘to take part and assist 
‘ in the friendly settlement of the fair rent between landlord 
‘and tenant.’ In cases of difference between the two 
valuers a reference was to be made to a third valuer, 
appointed, like the others, by the Land Commission, and 
it was suggested that the decision so arrived at should be 
final, in the absence of a demand for a court hearing within 
a time limited. In the event of such a demand being made, 
the scheme provided for resort to the court as now con- 
stituted in the ordinary manner. 

Provision had already been made in the rules of the 
Land Commission for a procedure somewhat analogous to 
that thus suggested; and, since the Report of the Fry 
Commission, fresh rules have been passed with the object 
of encouraging a resort to this simpler method of ascer- 
taining a fair rent. But they have not been successful in 
any appreciable degree. There are, indeed, two weak 
points in the suggestion of Sir Edward Fry and his col- 
leagues. In the first place it presupposes a desire on the 
part of both parties for a ‘friendly settlement’ of the fair 
rent. Such, however, is the atmosphere of controversy 
and mutual suspicion which exists, that such a spirit is 
rarely present, and where it is present it is, of course, a 
still simpler plan for the parties to agree together as to the 
rent and to file an agreement accordingly, without resorting 
to any external valuation. In the second, it assumes a 
satisfaction with the methods of the valuers of the Land 
Commission which does not, in fact, exist. If there was 
one thing more than another which appeared conclusive in 
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the inquiry of the Fry Commission, it was the preference 
of all parties for a hearing in court under legal guidance; 
and the endeavour to ascertain the facts on the land has 
not been rewarded with much success. Much was hoped 
for a time from this procedure, and it has been given every 
chance by the Land Commission; but it has found favour 
with neither landlords nor tenants. The solicitors and 
professional valuers employed in the Land Courts have for 
obvious reasons given the plan the cold shoulder, and it may 
be taken as demonstrated that it is not in this direction 
that a remedy can be found. 

Judge Morris’s own alternative is of a different kind, 
but it resembles the expedient of Sir Edward Fry in its 
adherence to the Land Act of 1881 as the necessary basis on 
which the law of landlord and tenant must continue to rest. 
He is strongly opposed, on grounds of high public policy, 
to purchase in any form, and he is one of the few persons 
who have given much attention to the subject, if not the 
only one, who still professes a preference for the existing 
system of dual ownership as compared with that of a 
peasant proprietary carried out on the voluntary system. 
But it is difficult to speak hopefully of his suggested 
amendments. He proposes that in order to clear the 
ground a commission, as important as the Devon Commis- 
sion of 1843, should be appointed to investigate the Irish 
Land Question in all its branches. It should be presided 
over by a great English nobleman—say, the Duke of Bed- 
ford—and should number among its members English and 
Irish judges, trained agricultural experts, and representa- 
tives of Irish landlords and tenants, and should investigate 
not alone the procedure of the Irish Land Courts, but the 
principles upon which that procedure is based. Such a 
commission would, in Judge Morris’s opinion, arrive at 
certain conclusions which, briefly stated, are as follows. 
Starting with the assumption that it is impossible to trans- 
form the existing system of Irish land tenure, and recog- 
nising that at best it is only a choice of evils that is open, 
he is yet of opinion that substantial improvement is possible. 
He proposes, on the one hand, to restrict the application of 
the Land Acts in regard to tenants’ improvements, provisions 
which he considers to have worked great injustice to land- 
owners. He calls for more precise legislative definitions of 
such vexed questions of the Land Acts as ‘demesne,’ ‘ town 
‘ park,’ ‘residential holdings,’ and ‘grazing farms,’ and, 
above all, for a definition of ‘fair rent,’ and believes that 
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such definitions would greatly diminish litigation. As a 
further step in the same direction, he would extend the statu- 
tory term from fifteen to thirty years. On the other hand, 
he would abolish the distinction between ‘present’ and 
‘future’ tenants, and admit all indiscriminately to the 
benefit of the Acts, and he would also abolish the law of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent—a remedy he considers 
needlessly harsh—substituting for this procedure a power 
to the landlords to sell the tenants’ lands, by a process 
analogous to that of bankruptcy, should default be made in 
the payment of the rent. ‘The advantage,’ he says of 
this last, ‘to both landlord and tenant would be great: the 
‘ first would have a remedy more expeditious and just than 
* he now has; the second, should the land be sold and lost 
* to him, would as a rule have a surplus over and above his 
‘ debts; unlike what is sometimes the case in evictions, he 
‘ would realise for himself the whole legitimate interest in 
‘the land.’ Judge Morris adds that ‘this simple reform 
‘ would do much to make “ fair rent” a less onerous charge 
* than it now is.’ 

We should be happy could we feel satisfied that the 
much disputed Land Question can be settled by methods so 
crude as these. We are far indeed from deprecating the 
appointment of some such commission as Judge Morris 
foreshadows. One party to the controversy has for years 
been calling for such an investigation, and if the claims of 
other indispensable business should prevent the Government 
from legislating this year they might easily do worse than 
appoint such a commission. But we are not so sanguine as 
to believe that the commission, if appointed, would come to 
the conclusion which Judge Morris so confidently formulates. 
Does anyone suppose that at this time of day the cardinal 
difficulty of defining the meaning of ‘ fair rent,’ abandoned 
in despair by Mr, Gladstone in 1881, is likely to be solved 
with any approach to unanimity by such a body, or that 
the suggestion of a majority of it in that regard would suc- 
cessfully run the gauntlet of discussion in Committee of the 
House of Commons? And assuming the possibility of an 
agreement on this and other conundrums of the Land Act, is 
it conceivable that the decisions of the ‘ body of competent 
‘ and well-paid valuers of land’ who should be substituted, 
it is suggested, for the present tribunals, would command 
more confidence than the existing courts of first instance, 
or that appeals to ‘two eminent judges assisted by trained 
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‘ agricultural experts’ would inspire much more satisfac- 
tion than the present arrangement achieves ? 

It will appear from what has been said that in our judge- 
ment the devices we have been considering present no real 
substitute for the existing system, and that the only alter- 
native which it is possible to adopt is the alternative of pur- 
chase and the gradual extension of the system of peasant 
proprietorship. The principle involved in that system has 
long been sanctioned by the State, and has all along received 
our cordial support. We have no intention of repeating here 
the discussion of the argument as between voluntary and 
compulsory purchase which occupied our pages in a former 
article. 1t must suffice to observe that we adhere to our 
opinions both as to the financial impossibility of the scheme 
propounded by Mr. Russell before the late General Election 
and defended in his recent book; and, even assuming its 
possibility, as to the unwisdom, on the highest grounds of 
statesmanship and of the interests of the Three Kingdoms, 
of such a rapid revolution in the agrarian system of 
Ireland. We shall only add that, as far as the data for 
forming an opinion are available, there is no sign that the 
demand for compulsory purchase has grown in force since 
the General Election. Mr. Russell’s diligence in the pro- 
pagation of his principles has not been confined to the 
publication of his book. He has been active on Ulster 
platforms as well, and has gone the round of the Ulster 
constituencies preaching his gospel with all his accustomed 
fervour. But, though he has not made things very pleasant 
for those Unionist representatives who have declined to 
accept his programme, there are signs that his influence 
has diminished rather than increased among an electorate 
which finds it difficult to follow what to plain folk appears 
the inexplicable inconsistency between his former actions 
and present declarations, not only on the Land Question but 
in relation to general politics. In spite of some unfavour- 
able symptoms to be noted later on, we retain a confident 
belief that a ready acceptance will be given by all classes 
in all parts of the country to a well-considered measure for 
facilitating voluntary purchase, by increasing the induce- 
ments to owners to sell, by improving and lubricating the 
existing cumbrous machinery, and by the provision under 
adequate conditions as to security of a sum substantial 
enough to give a real impetus to the gradual extension of 
ownership. 

Of other ‘ present questions ’ which press for determination 
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in Ireland, that which, next to the question of Irish land, 
excites for the moment at least the largest share of public 
interest is the question of Education, and especially of Uni- 
versity Education, in that country. It cannot be said 
that any very material change in the state of public 
opinion has to be chronicled as having occurred since this 
subject was discussed in this ‘Review’ exactly four years 
ago.* But the trend of ideas has continued in the same 
direction. Although it would be untrue to say that in 
the interval there has been any important surrender of 
opinions on the part of those then opposed to the erection 
of a State-endowed denominational University, there can be 
no doubt that the disposition to accept such an institution 
as inevitable and as likely to be witnessed in a not remote 
future has been steadily strengthening among all sections 
of the Irish community. On the one hand, the Roman 
Catholic Church still presses vigorously towards its mark ; 
on the other, there is no sign of any abatement in the 
tenacity with which the votaries of the undenominational 
ideal still adhere to their views as to the undesirability in 
the best interests of Ireland of establishing a system 
of University education which must inevitably tend to 
lessen the opportunities, already too few, for intimate 
social intercourse between persons of different creeds and 
for creating a healthy leaven of non-sectarian sentiment in 
the country. But even those who, like Dr. Salmon, the 
venerable head of Trinity College, deplore most earnestly, 
as a false method of seeking the welfare of Ireland, ‘a 
‘ scheme for ranging its inhabitants from an early period of 
‘ their education in separate camps, regarding each other 
‘with mutual distrust, striving to keep alive ancient 
‘hatreds, and studying their national history mainly in 
‘ order that it may not be forgotten what wrongs the ances- 
* tors of each had in former days inflicted on the other ;’ who, 
in the Provost’s energetic phrase, are opposed to ‘ the erection 
‘ of three temples to the demon of religious strife,’ have to 
accept the proposition that fresh legislation is inevitable. 
There is a greater readiness to allow that statesmen cannot 
easily get over the fact that though Trinity College stands 
open freely to all, Roman Catholics have become, with how- 
ever little reason, less and less willing to send their sons to 
it; and to admit that, however much such a proposal may be 





* In the article on the ‘Irish University Question ’in No. 383 of this 
Review. 
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at odds with the most liberal conception of a liberal educa- 
tion, the establishment of a Roman Catholic university, or, 
at any rate, of auniversity such as the Roman Catholics are 
satisfied to accept, is the best thing to be done in the 
circumstances. 

This disposition to accept some such solution of this ques- 
tion as was propounded ten years ago by Mr. Arthur Balfour 
will assuredly be immensely strengthened by the recent 
appointment of a Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in Ireland, which has been deputed to inquire, in the 
terms of the reference, ‘into the present condition of the 
‘ higher, general, and technical education available in Ire- 
‘land outside Trinity College, Dublin, and to report as to 
‘ what reforms, if any, are desirable in order to render that 
* education adequate to the needs of the Irish people.’ The 
impression which has been created by the appointment of 
the Commission undoubtedly is that the Government is 
desirous of finding a basis for legislation, and that, before 
committing itself to the principles of a measure certain to 
be debated with the keenest controversy when submitted to 
Parliament, it desires to invite the fullest expression of Irish 
opinion of every shade in regard to the lines on which legis- 
lation should proceed. That impression will be deepened 
by the somewhat unusual course taken by the Commission 
itself in publishing, within a few weeks of its first sittings 
and before it has either exhausted its inquiry or at all con- 
sidered the terms of its recommendations, a full report of 
the evidence received at its first nine sittings. Their object 
in ordering this early publication of the evidence is frankly 
stated in the brief interim report which prefaces the evi- 
dence: ‘As the matter is one in which a wide interest is 
‘ taken in this country, and as we believe it will materially 
‘assist us to keep the public informed of the progress of 
‘ our inquiry, we think that the immediate publication of 
‘the evidence appended is desirable.’ To ourselves, at all 
events, nothing could be more satisfactory than the appoint- 
ment of the Commission and the terms of the reference. In 
the article already referred to practically the only condition 
or limitation on which we felt it necessary to insist was 
that whatever advantages it may be proposed to confer on 
Roman Catholics shall be provided without interference with 
the work of Trinity College. It is evident from the terms 
of the reference that this proviso is regarded by the Govern- 
ment as a sine qué non. Although it has been criticised as 
a restriction on the scope of the inquiry, it has not been 
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seriously resented in any quarter; nor does there seem to be 
any desire in any direction to interfere with the present 
successful working of an institution of which all Ireland is 
proud, provided that satisfaction can be given by other 
means to the claims that are being put forward. 

It would be premature, in view of the deliberations of the 
Royal Commission, whose report is unlikely to be long 
delayed, to discuss in any detail the evidence already offered, 
though unquestionably it provides by far the fullest state- 
ment of the sentiments of all sections of the Trish com- 
munity, through the mouths of the best-qualified exponents, 
in regard to this burning question. But two observations 
may usefully be made. In the first place we would remark 
that the evidence demonstrates in the most conclusive way 
the truth of what we have before urged as to the indispensable 
necessity that in introducing any legislation the Government 
should be assured that its proposals will be satisfactory to 
the Roman Catholic community, an expression which in 
matters educational in Ireland may be looked on as synony- 
mous with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Whether it is 
reasonable or right that a fresh University should be esta- 
blished and endowed for the purpose of satisfying the 
demands of the dominant denomination in Ireland is a ques- 
tion quite open to much argument. What is not open to 
argument at all is the folly of further legislation without a 
practical certainty that its benefits will be acceptable to 
those for whom they are primarily intended. Every attempt 
that has hitherto been made to reform the system of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland has been inspired by the desire 
to accommodate that system to the views of Roman 
Catholics. And every such attempt has signally failed, 
because one and all have sought to reconcile hopelessly 
antagonistic ideals. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone 
were alike unfortunate in their effort to provide a via media 
between the claims of Roman Catholics and those broader 
views on education which prevail in Great Britain. It is to 
be hoped that no further abortive efforts at an impossible 
compromise will be attempted. If it is thought desirable 
to satisfy Roman Catholic demands, the measure must be 
satisfactory to Roman Catholics in all essential respects. 
To say this is not to say that the Roman Catholics should 
dictate the nature and the settlement of the whole question. 
What is needed is that they should, by the declarations of 
those who represent them in this matter, explicitly state 
what it is that they want and what they would be satisfied 
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to accept. If their demands, so formulated, are found to be 
compatible with the other claims which must in fairness be 
considered and met, then a basis will have been provided 
for legislation, which will afford a guarantee that those at 
whose instance the question has been reopened will be satis- 
fied with the solution. If, on the other hand, the claims of 
the hierarchy are so extravagant and unreasonable as to 
make it impossible to satisfy them without injustice to 
others, legislation must in that event be indefinitely post- 
poned, and the endowment of a Roman Catholic college or 
university must be further off than ever. In this practical 
consideration lies the surest guarantee for a statesman- 
like moderation on the part of the hierarchy when stating 
the wishes of the Roman Catholic community. Whatever 
else may result from the investigations of the Royal 
Commission, it seems certain that the Government and 
the public will know definitely what is demanded. The 
ease for a Roman Catholic university was presented at 
the inquiry with much fulness and great ability by Dr. 
O’Dwyer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick. At the 
close of the examination of that prelate he was invited by 
the President to furnish a draft of the constitution of the 
proposed university on the part of the hierarchy. This he 
has undertaken to do; and, as the President observed, such 
a draft will materially bring to a point the various questions 
that arise on the consideration of this subject. 

The second of the matters to which it seems desirable to 
advert is one on which the authorities of Trinity College 
lay considerable stress. That institution, as already ob- 
served, lies outside the scope of the inquiry, and we have in 
that fact a guarantee that whatever else may occur a free and 
open university will still be maintained in Ireland to hold 
high the lamp of liberal learning. But, though not included 
in its scope, it is evident that Dublin University cannot fail 
to be seriously affected by the institution of a new university 
or college close to its doors. The authorities, through such 
qualified representatives as its Provost, in the article already 
referred to, and Dr. Bernard, who gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission, have expressed in the most unqualified 
terms their desire that any university reform which the 
Government undertake should be thoroughly satisfactory to 
Roman Catholics. ‘If the thing is to be done at all,’ says Dr. 
Bernard—himself a professor of divinity in the Theological 
School of Trinity College—‘ it ought to be done handsomely 
‘and liberally.’ But, going further in this respect than 
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the Roman Catholics themselves, he proposed that the 
denominational principle should be admitted to the fullest 
extent, and that the new college should be restricted to 
Roman Catholics only. For this he cites the precedent of 
the Maynooth Act of 1795, which in terms forbade the 
reception into the college—originally intended for lay 
students as well as students of divinity—‘ of any person pro- 
‘ fessing the Protestant religion or whose father professed 
‘ the Protestant religion.’ 

The ground of this condition, to which the authorities of 
Trinity College attach much importance, is that without it 
the State would be open, in the words of Dr. Bernard, to 
the charge of ‘ endowing a college (or university) in accord- 
‘ ance with Roman Catholic ideas, to the possible detriment 
‘of the faith of Protestant students.’ In any institution 
conducted on Roman Catholic principles, in which, ex 
hypothesi, Protestants would exercise no share of control over 
the studies of the place, there would manifestly be a danger 
that Protestant students who went there would lose their 
faith. This is evidently a matter which will have to be 
reckoned with whenever the Government come to grapple 
with the details of their scheme. Dr. Salmon asks that 
there should be no shams, and that an institution actually 
Roman Catholic should not, under a pretence of being 
undenominational, be enabled out of public funds to attract 
Protestants to it. The argument is best summed up in the 
Provost’s own words: ‘It is for Parliament to consider 
‘ whether it can rightly give money for the establishment 
‘of a denominational university, and if it comes to the 
‘ conclusion that it is right and that it is also politically 
‘ expedient, let the thing be done openly and above board ; 
‘but let it not be imagined to be possible to create a 
* denominational-undenominational university, nor let one 
‘ really denominational be represented as undenominational.’ 

Space precludes us from considering in any detail on the 
present occasion the other questions discussed with more or 
less fulness by Judge Morris and touched on by Mr. Russell 
in his rapid survey. But we may advert briefly to the 
Financial Relations question, if only because it is the one 
question of the many which they discuss on which the two 
writers are in substantial agreement. For ourselves, we 
have never seen occasion to modify the views we expressed 
on this subject five years ago* that Ireland has no claim to 





* See the article on this subject in this Review for January 1897, 
No. 379. 
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be considered as a ‘ separate financial entity.’ But we still 
hold as strongly as we did then that she has ‘a claim on 
‘broad grounds of policy as a poor district of the United 
‘ Kingdom ;’ and it is in this sense, as we are glad to note, 
that the findings of Mr. Childers’s Commission are being 
utilised by most practical persons in Ireland. It would 
be too much to suppose that a grievance so unexpectedly 
provided, backed with so much authority, and enforced by 
so formidable a weight of argument as that which the 
report of the majority of the Commission on Financial 
Relations appeared to disclose, is likely to be abandoned 
by Irishmen. It will be long before the debt which Mr. 
Childers and his colleagues discovered will have been 
extinguished by the process of set-off, even if Parliament 
should vote a very substantial sum out of the Imperial 
Exchequer to facilitate land purchase and the creation of 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland. But the vehement agita- 
tion which at one time threatened to gather on this subject 
has almost entirely subsided. Whether because the magni- 
tude of the claim found by the Childers Commission was 
so great as to persuade people that it is one which can 
never be satisfied, or because of the impossibility of finding 
a common basis for action among Irishmen of opposite 
political convictions even on a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, no serious attempt has been made to enforce the 
claim. Judge Morris, who accepts all the statements of the 
majority report as conclusively established, calls for the 
immediate adoption of the suggestion of the Commission 
that compensation should be made to Ireland by making 
‘an annual allocation of revenue in her favour to be 
‘employed in promoting the material prosperity and social 
‘ welfare of the country ;’ and he quotes Pitt’s declaration 
that Ireland might safely rely on Great Britain for the 
discharge of any fair claim on her. In the form in which 
the demand is put forward we feel sure that the 
redress of the supposed grievance is never likely to be 
granted. But as little do we fear that Great Britain will 
waver in the policy of ‘helpful generosity ’ which, whatever 
may be asserted to the contrary, is unquestionably the policy 
that almost every British statesman desires to pursue, and 
which the vast majority of the British people have always 
been ready to cordially approve. 

The promotion of land purchase and the possible endow- 
ment of a new Irish University apart, the handbook on 
‘Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural,’ included in the 
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references at the head of this article suggests some of the 
objects towards which this helpful generosity may be pru- 
dently and beneficially applied. We have more than once 
called attention in these pages to the importance of the 
work carried out in recent years in the developement of 
local industries, especially the fishing industry, so important 
to the struggling population of a large portion of Ireland’s 
extended seaboard, and in the improvement of the methods 
of agriculture and the breeds of live stock. The volume 
before us is an admirable summary of what has been done 
and is doing, or is designed to be done, in these directions 
either by the Congested Districts Board, now above ten 
years in existence, or by the more recently constituted Board 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. We have not 
been able to approve of every developement of the projects 
of the Congested Districts Board, and in particular are dis- 
posed to question the policy latterly pursued by it in the 
purchase and resale of estates for the enlargement of 
holdings in the West, albeit Mr. John Dillon is of opinion 
that this is the only one of its achievements which is worth 
considering. But we have the highest appreciation of the 
solid services rendered to the people of the poorer districts, 
and of the immense improvement, manifest at a glance to 
those who have any acquaintance with the country, which 
has taken place through the Board’s labours. If the new 
department, on the value of whose work it is quite pre- 
mature to form any opinion, should succeed in at all the 
same proportion in its much larger task, its operations will 
be gratefully watched by every well-wisher of Ireland, and 
we are sure that neither Parliament nor the country will 
grudge whatever monies are required to give effect to well- 
considered schemes. 

Another department in which the beneficent possibilities 
of State subvention are still far from exhausted is that of 
Railway Developement. Of the many and _ considerable 
efforts to develope the material prosperity of Ireland which 
have marked the last ten or fifteen years, perhaps none have 
produced more substantial results than that policy of 
fostering the railway system of the country so sagaciously 
adopted by Mr. Arthur Balfour, and so steadily persevered 
in for many years, The extension of the great trunk 
systems of the country to many remote districts was directly 
due to the far-seeing liberality of the present First Lord of 
the Treasury, and it is satisfactory to know that the lines 
made under arrangements entered into between the Govern- 
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ment and the railway companies have not only been 
immensely advantageous to the districts served, but have 
been financially profitable to those concerned in their 
working. The history of the railway system of Ireland 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century has been, 
according to the testimony of those best qualified to form an 
opinion, one of continuous and increasing prosperity, and, 
though it has not been exempt from the depression felt in 
Great Britain during the past year, there is no reason to 
apprehend any serious pause in its prosperity. Something, 
however, still remains to be done in this sphere. Not all 
the lines which a full knowledge of the conditions of the 
country approves as desirable have yet been made. As long 
ago as 1888 the Royal Commission presided over by the late 
Sir James Allport considered, in a report of extreme ability 
and value, the necessities of the railway system of Ireland. 
Many of its recommendations have long ago been adopted 
and carried out by the Government, but some of its proposed 
improvements still remain unaccomplished, and it were to 
be wished that in the application of helpful generosity 
provision for their construction should be included. A 
further recommendation by the Allport Commission—viz., 
the amalgamation of all Irish railways and their consoli- 
dation in a single company—is perhaps a reform too far- 
reaching to be entered on now, having regard to the 
magnitude of the issues involved. But no better means 
could be taken to develop Irish resources than to effect a 
reduction in Irish railway rates, which, compared with 
Great Britain, remain prohibitively high. 

We have left to the last the consideration of the largest 
of Irish questions, that question of the state of feeling in 
Ireland and of the spirit which animates parties in that 
country towards Great Britain, which may be said to con- 
stitute the essence of the Irish Question itself. To the 
analysis of Irish opinion as revealed by the results of the 
last General Election and the utterances of Irish politicians 
which we essayed a year ago” in these pages, but little has 
to be added. And it cannot be said that that little is either 
satisfactory in itself or of good omen for the near future. 
The action of the Irish Nationalist representatives in the 
last Session of Parliament brought plainly and painfully 
home to the least reflecting the fact that in relation to the 





* See the article on ‘ The Situation in Ireland’ in No. 395 of this 
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greatest of current questions and to the most serious interests 
of the Empire the authorised spokesmen of the Irish people 
are not alone hostile to the sentiments of average English- 
men, but are prepared to avow that hostility in the most 
naked terms, and to make it felt in the plainest way. And it 
is but too plain that this hostility is largely reflected in Ire- 
land. The policy avowedly adopted in 1900 of re-creating 
the Irish difficulty in the English Parliament by means of 
organised obstruction has not been less popular in the 
country than we had anticipated it was likely to prove. It 
has been greeted rapturously in many parts of the country, 
Ulster of course excepted, and disapproved in none; and 
it has been made the lever for a fresh endeavour to enlist 
support in America for a new crusade, organised on the most 
violently anti-English lines, against the existing constitu- 
tional relations between the two countries. Mr. John Red- 
mond, who for some years enjoyed in the House of Commons 
a reputation for a moderation of tone and a reasonableness 
of aspiration which were not inconsistent with his always 
pronounced Nationalism, has found it either necessary or 
desirable to throw moderation to the winds, and to become, in 
his capacity as ‘leader of the Irish race at home and abroad,’ 
as pronounced and violent in language as any of his pre- 
decessors. That the same policy which was pursued in the 
last Session is likely to be followed in the new one is only 
too apparent. The success with which it has met already is 
demonstrated by the fact that the first business of the year 
at Westminster will be the consideration of fresh amend- 
ments in the rules regulating procedure in the House of 
Commons ; as to which it need only be said here that, even 
if ultimately successful in attaining the desired object, the 
debates to which they must give rise will certainly consume 
no inconsiderable amount of the time of Parliament, and 
thus in fact, if only temporarily, attain the objects of the 
obstructives. 

If the temper displayed in Parliament has been angry 
and irreconcilable, that exhibited in the country has not 
been much more satisfactory. We should be sorry to assert 
or to believe that the forward policy of the leaders of the 
recently united party has as yet attained anything like 
the hold upon the people which was exercised in the days 
of Mr. Parnell, or that the agrarian agitation—which Mr. 
Redmond has explicitly declared will be used for political 
purposes precisely as the Land League was used by his 
predecessor—has enjoyed the sympathies of the people 
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as widely as its prototype. But it would certainly be as 
untrue to deny that the agitation has assumed much more 
serious proportions than a short time ago was anticipated 
by some shrewd observers, and that the programme of the 
United Irish League meets every day with a larger measure 
of active support. Invented by Mr. William O’Brien, and 
at first confined to a few districts in Mayo, Sligo, and 
Leitrim, it has since been extended not only through the 
entire province of Connaught, but to several other counties, 
and it bids fair to attain to much of the authority exercised 
in old days by the Land League. The hostility at first shown 
to it by a certain section of the Nationalist party appears 
to have been laid aside, and it is not only exercising a large 
measure of illicit influence in pursuit of its original object— 
the enlargement of small holdings in the West by the en- 
forced subdivision of grazing holdings among the people— 
but it has penetrated to districts in which this question has 
no importance, and has become the recognised organisation 
of the purely political agitation. 

It is true that, owing to the disappearance of Mr. William 
O’Brien, through ill-health, from the direction of its affairs, 
theproceedings of the United Irish League were not marked 
during the greater part of last year by quite so much of verbal 
violence as is generally associated with that vehement 
patriot. But it can scarcely be said that those who have 
taken his place have been much more moderate in their 
language, while they have allowed the true inwardness of 
the movement to become plainly apparent to their followers. 
Not long before his departure for America in the autumn, 
Mr. Redmond declared that if only as vigorous and dangerous 
a movement existed all over Ireland as exists in Connaught, 
short work would be made of the Land Question; adding that 
his one principle in public life was to make every department 
of government in the country, from the Chief Secretary in 
Dublin Castle to the land-grabber and bailiff in the county 
town, ‘difficult and dangerous.’ This is, perhaps, a degree 
less terrible than the unfulfilled threat of Mr. Michael 
Davitt, after the defeat of the Home Rule Bill, to make the 
government of Ireland ‘impossible.’ But if any doubt was 
left as to the true significance of this language, it was re- 
moved by the further declaration of Mr. Redmond a few 
days later that the agrarian movement was ‘ first, last, and 
‘all the time’ a national movement, and that those who 
were endeavouring to arouse the farmers of Ireland were 
doing so not merely to obtain the removal of their particular 
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grievances, but in order to strengthen the movement for the 
national independence of Ireland, which was their real aim. 
‘The United Irish League stands to-day precisely on the 
‘same foundation as stood the Land League when Parnell 
‘ declared he would never take off his coat if there was not 
‘ behind the agrarian question the national question.’ 

The sentiments of Mr. Redmond and his colleagues have, 
however, to do them justice, been so little disguised that the 
citation of their recent utterances adds little, if anything, to 
the illustration of Irish opinion ; and it might be possible to 
maintain that their most violent speeches only partake of 
the normal exaggeration of Irish rhetoric were it not 
that a very recent incident establishes pretty plainly the 
identity between the statements of the leaders and the senti- 
ments of the followers. As an index of public opinion, no 
more interesting episode has occurred in Ireland for many 
years than the election lately held in Galway of a member to 
succeed Lord Killanin in the representation of that ancient 
city. Not that there is anything in the result which has 
caused much astonishment to those who knew anything of 
the local conditions, or which need surprise readers of this 
Review. In discussing, last year, the elections of 1900 we 
ventured to describe the return of the present Lord Killanin 
as member for Galway as a purely personal triumph, and as 
entirely owing to the peculiar influence ehjoyed among his 
fellow-citizens by the remarkable personality of the late 
Lord Morris. The miracle—for a miracle it was—was quite 
certain not to be repeated, and the family of the deceased 
peer showed an intelligent appreciation of the facts of the 
ease in declining to put forward any one of their number 
for the vacant seat. 

What gives its true significance to the Galway election is 
not the fact that an Irish borough predominantly Nationalist, 
which but once in living memory, and that only in cir- 
cumstances which can never recur, has returned a Unionist 
representative, should have reverted to its natural political 
faith. Its real importance is derived from the character of 
the rival candidates. Recent experience of the class of 
candidates most likely to find favour with the Irish electorate 
has not furnished much ground for satisfaction. Still, in 
spite of such examples as Limerick, it was scarcely to be 
anticipated that a borough like Galway would have gone out 
of its way to assert, as the sole justification of the choice of 
a candidate who had otherwise no claims upon its support, 
the fact that he had fought, or was believed to have fought, 
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with a foreign foe against the forces of the British Crown. 
But the significance of this fact, important as it is, is greatly 
heightened by the personality of the rival candidate for the 
suffrages of the Galway electors. If there was anyone in 
Ireland who, judging by ordinary standards, had a claim 
upon the goodwill of an Irish electorate which might be ex- 
pected to override normal considerations, and to have pro- 
duced a subordination of party politics to material interests, 
it was certainly Mr. Horace Plunkett. We cannot pretend 
to approve every developement of Mr. Plunkett’s zeal for the 
propagation of the ‘economic gospel’ for which he sought 
the support of the electors of Galway. But if the circum- 
stances attending his rejection at the General Election by 
the constituency which had introduced him to Parliamentary 
life had indicated too great a readiness to ignore old friends 
in the endeavour to attract new ones, that certainly was not 
a defect which should have injured his prospects of concilia- 
ting Nationalist support in another constituency. The work 
which he has so assiduously, and, on the whole, so usefully, 
carried on for the past ten years is a work to the value of 
which we have more than once borne testimony in these pages, 
and which had won a large amount of general recognition in 
Ireland, irrespective of the usually paramount considerations 
of creed and party. Yet, in spite of these exceptional ad- 
vantages, in spite of the candidate’s appeal to the electors to 
postpone politics to business for the purpose of providing 
the head of the new Department of Agriculture with the 
Parliamentary seat he considers to be indispensable to the 
advancement of his work ; in spite, too, of a studious avoid- 
ance of controversial topics, which provoked much natural 
criticism from Unionists, Mr. Plunkett was not merely 
defeated, but defeated by a majority so decisive as to more 
than justify the worst anticipations of observers who under- 
stood and realised the facts of the situation. We regret 
unfeignedly the want of judgement which permitted Mr. 
Plunkett not only to subject himself to a humiliating rebuff, 
but, what he would himself deplore more acutely, to imperil 
gravely the success of his department in conciliating support 
for his much-needed work. But, though the lesson has been 
dearly bought, it would be folly to ignore the meaning of the 
result, or to refuse to recognise in the action of the Galway 
electors, coupled with the language of the political leaders, 
the existence of a temper in Ireland much more bitter and 
much more intolerant than the comparative calm of the 
waters of Irish politics in recent years had led people to 
suppose. 
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We have never taken, and we do not wish to take now, 
too gloomy a view of the Irish future. There is always a 
vast amount of make-believe in the angriest complaints of 
the Irish people against English rule; and perhaps they are 
never so surprised as when they find that matter-of-fact 
people in England take them at their word. But there are 
no people who are more ready to be led by the logic of 
events, and when they find that the extravagances of speech 
and action at which they smile internally are interpreted 
literally either by their rulers or by those who in the last 
resort must always rule their destiny, the people of England, 
they are apt to go much further than their own wishes 
would ever have prompted them. There is,as we have more 
than once pointed out in recent years, much that Ireland 
may fairly be congratulated upon in the history of the last 
few years, since the height of the last agitation. There has 
been a tangible improvement in her general prosperity, and 
a perceptible impulse given to enterprise in many directions. 
But it would be a foolish optimism which should refuse to 
admit that this improvement is in danger of being checked 
by the serious revival of the Home Rule agitation. A too 
easy indulgence of that appetite for violence of speech and 
action which in Ireland grows so rapidly by what it feeds on 
may gravely jeopardise all that statesmanship has sought to 
accomplish in recent years, and oblige the Government and 
people of Great Britain to contemplate the Irish Question 
yet again in its most acute, most unpleasant, and most 
menacing form. 
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J Nee influence of women in the society of France before the 

Revolution is one of the most interesting features of 
the eighteenth century. It was an influence which was 
paramount, paradoxically enough, when they made no pre- 
tensions to direct political power or to literary reputation. 
It was shown not in competing with men or by the exercise 
of masculine gifts, but by a singular display of the most 
charming feminine qualities. Its power was continuous, 
and in a sense general, not confined to a particular but felt 
in a large section of society, for it was not one woman who 
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attracted around her men and women of note, or one group 
of persons who frequented the house of one remarkable 
woman; there was more than one salon and more than one 
coterie, but among them all probably Madame d’fpinay and 
her circle were the most influential. 

In a recent number of this ‘Review ”* a study was presented 
of Madame du Deffand, a woman so typical of the highest 
social and intellectual plane of her time that an apprecia- 
tion of her and of her friends is necessary for a complete 
realisation of the age. The life of Madame d’Epinay is 
equally a history of a not less interesting phase of that 
brilliant society of intellectual vivacity and of splendid 
luxury. Though political influence was never primarily the 
aim of the salons, that of some women is a matter of history, 
but Madame du Deffand, as has been said, had no preten- 
sions either as politician or philosopher, yet her insight into 
affairs more than once influenced those of whom she was 
the friend and the confidante; though uneasily conscious of 
a sense of impending danger to people of her rank in the 
popular thought, she, like the ablest of those about her, 
was unappreciative of the deeper movements of the age; 
aristocratic, exclusive, she turned away from the innovations 
that characterised the last half of the century; with a mind 
of masculine power her letters and a few fugitive verses 
alone are left as a record of her understanding, her judge- 
ment, and her wit. Madame d’Epinay was a woman of 
altogether different character, who, far from strong-minded, 
needing guidance and easily led—living indeed through her 
emotions—was gifted, however, with many intellectual endow- 
ments, the chief of which were a keen observation and a 
power of reproduction. It was the influence of her friends 
which interested her in philosophy and politics, and it was 
her children who led her to the study of education, on which 
she wrote, and which brought to her academic honours. 
Madame d’Epinay, possessing the softest feminine graces, 
obtained her reputation in philosophical, political, and 
literary circles through the strength of her affections acting 
upon a mind of singular brightness. Devoted to a particular 
party, she gathered about her all the differing elements of 
the philosophical sect; perceiving the trend of the reforms 
they advocated, she prophesied the Revolution in a remark- 
able letter to the Abbé Galiani.t While Madame Geoffrin 
discussed manners and matters of taste, and eloquent dis- 
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courses on friendship and love were led by Madame du 
Deffand, politics, philosophy, and morality were the great 
subjects which fixed attention on Madame d’Hpinay’s salon. 
Their grace, their wit, and their knowledge of mankind must 
always make these women charming companions, the more 
so because with all their intellectual brilliancy each is so 
much a woman whose heart and mind, though influenced by 
the corruption of their age, were constantly rebelling against 
it. While understanding their weaknesses, we can yet appre- 
ciate their endeavours, and take delight in their company. 

The early years of life usually determine its direction and 
character, and therefore a knowledge of the parentage and 
childhood, the tendencies and education of a person whose 
career one would rightly understand is at once necessary and 
interesting. It is especially important if we would compre- 
hend Madame d’Epinay, who, timid, irresolute, impression- 
able, of quick perception and amiable disposition, was 
constantly influenced by outward circumstance. 

Louise Florence Pétronille d’Esclavelles, afterward 
Madame d’Epinay, was born on March 11, 1726. Her 
father, who belonged to an ancient Norman family, was 
governor of Valenciennes, and at the age of fifty-eight he had 
married Florence Angélique Promen de Preux, of a noble 
family of Flanders, whose escutcheon, however, was sullied in 
the eyes of his aristocratic kindred by the connection of its 
bearers with finance. When his daughter was ten years old 
he died, leaving her to the guardianship of his friend the 
Comte d’Affrey, her beloved ‘tutor’ and confidant, and of 
an uncle on her mother’s side, a delightfully simple and 
original character, whose acquaintance we owe to the 
‘ Mémoires’ of Madame d’fpinay. 

Baron @’ Esclavelles left little behind him but an honourable 
record, and his widow was obliged to look to her relatives for 
assistance. Her sister, Madame de Bellegarde, had married 
one of the richest farmers-general in the kingdom ; they lived 
sumptuously in a superb mansion on the rue St.-Honoré, 
where the widow and child were offered a home. 

On her husband’s side there was only an elderly aunt. 
The Marquise de Roncherolles—a stranded relic of the old 
aristocracy—had no home to offer, but, although poor, she 
was lavish with the little fortune which remained. Faithful 
to the old traditions, sheltered behind her convent’s grating, 
she looked out upon the changing times with distrust and fear, 
but if she were narrow in her ideas she was warm in her 
sympathies. No one, however, was more scornful of the finan- 
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ciers among whom the rich connections of her nephew’s 
wife were enrolled, and so it was natural that she should beg 
Madame d’Esclavelles to gather together the remnants of her 
scanty fortune, place her daughter with her in the convent, 
and solicit the king for a pension ; at all events, to decline 
Madame de Bellegarde’s hospitality, which would alter 
their social position and ruin ber child’s prospects for a 
husband in her own rank of life. But Madame d’Esclavelles, 
a little frightened by the aristocratic aunt’s grand manner, 
pretensions, and prejudices, neglected to sue for the pension, 
and decided to go to her sister. It did not prove a happy 
choice. The Marquise de Roncherolles, more intelligent 
than others about the character of Louise d’Esclavelles, 
not only loved her, but perceived the deep sensibility and 
quick wit which, in after life, was to make her house the 
meeting place for the brightest ‘m Paris: ‘Vous vous 
‘ plaignez de sa sensibiliteé; ah! ma niéce, que c’est au 
‘ contraire un beau présent du ciel! J’ai soixante ans, j’ai 
‘ bien vu le monde et je n’ai jamais vu une Ame sensible mal 
‘ tourner; si elle est mal conduite, elle s’égarera, mais elle 
‘ne se perdra jamais.’ Though Madame de Bellegarde was 
very rich, she was very mean; and her jealousy was quickly 
excited for her own children by the attention which her 
clever and winning little niece excited, and she made life 
such a torment that even the patient Madame d’Esclavelles 
could not long endure it, and in a few months Louise was 
installed in the convent. She was thirteen when she left 
it, and we have a description of her as she was at this time 
of her life from M. d’Affrey: ‘Sans étre belle, elle était 
‘noble, spirituelle et touchante. Elle avait un jeu prodi- 
* gieux dans la physionomie, son Ame se peignait dans ses 
* yeux sans qu’elle s’en doutat, et elle annoncait autant de 
* candeur que de douceur et d’esprit.’ 

It was this interesting figure which, in the opening 
summer time of 1739, appeared at the Chateau de la 
Chevrette, the magnificent country seat of M. de Bellegarde, 
the romantic setting of the first scene in the painful 
domestic drama of her life. The outline of the moat, the 
gate, the left wing, and some outbuildings are all that now 
remain of the superb Chiteau de la Chevrette. Built in 
the grand siécle, it displayed all the splendour and ostenta- 
tion of the old régime; a sketch, drawn by M. Francueil — 
whom we shall meet—and engraved by M. de Jully, the 
second son of M. de Bellegarde, has been found of the old 
chateau ; it rises stiff and stately with its long facade, 
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square wings, and mansard roof, from the midst of 
geometrical, gay garden beds bordered by regular lines of 
trees; a fountain in an ornamental basin played in the 
foreground; marble groups adorned the shaded lawns. 
A magnificent park, which contained the Hermitage lying 
concealed in its outskirts, stretched away to the wooded 
heights of Montmorency. 

Louise d’Esclavelles early discovered her dependent 
position in her aunt’s household, and her humiliation was 
not made less when it was noticed that one of her cousins 
had been making love to her, for the youthful La Live, the 
eldest son,* perceiving the attractions of his cousin, had lost 
no time in making his feelings known. The boy and 
girl were at once separated by the angry relatives. The 
gentle Louise promised, weeping, she would give up her 
young lover, but naively owned that, following the direction 
of her confessor, she had offered prayers and gifts at the 
altar that she should find a rich husband, and had under- 
gone a neuvaine as a thank-offering for the love of her 
cousin, believing that she had in both acts fulfilled her 
duties as a good Christian. Later it was learned that the 
Jesuit had worked on the mind of the young La Live as 
well, with the view of finally obtaining ascendency over the 
entire family. Madame de Roncherolles, to whom the 
thought of such an alliance was even more offensive than to 
Madame de Bellegarde, treated this matrimonial essay with 
tact, and the young culprit, who was suffering agonies of 
remorse, with much kindness; but at the same time she 
announced that she would never give her consent to a 
marriage between them unless La Live gave up his place 
in the revenue and embraced the career of arms. The in- 
heritance, however, of his father’s profession, and the rich 
emoluments of his office, were not to be thrown away, and 
he was sent on the tour of the provinces by which the 
revenues were collected, whence from time to time reports 
came back of an irregular life, which augured ill for future 
domestic tranquillity. 

The death of Madame de Bellegarde again altered the 
current of the lives of mother and daughter, for Madame 
d’Eselavelles, who had taken Louise away, returned to 
look after the bereaved family. The shrouded mirrors, 





* Denis Joseph La Live de Bellegarde took the name of d’Epinay 
in 1741 from atitle then acquired. He had the title and enjoyed all 
the rights and privileges of the eldest son, though he had an older 
brother, who, being feeble-minded, was confined in a convént. 
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the sombre hangings, all the grim spectacle that a French 
house in mourning at that epoch presented, made a vivid im- 
pression upon the sensitive girl, and she was not sorry to 
return to her convent. 

She was nearly seventeen when she again entered the 
family and drifted helplessly toward a life in which nature 
had ill fitted her to play an heroic part. Had she, however, 
been surrounded by proper influences, those traits which 
made her incapable of withstanding temptation would have 
been added charms to a character which possessed as a 
foundation many graces of spirit. She was gifted, indeed, 
with a sweet and loving nature, yielding to authority, and 
amiable to a fault. But circumstances did not tend to the 
upbuilding of character. La Live did not cease his attentions 
in his short visits home, but his cousin had already heard 
enough of his habits to be apprehensive of his future. Her 
delicate position in the house was unwisely exaggerated by 
her mother, until timidity and constraint gave rise to a 
want of frankness and sincerity from which she suffered all 
her life. An advantageous marriage was proposed by a 
noble family, but fell through owing to M. de Bellegarde’s 
refusal to complete the dot, probably influenced by an 
unconfessed prejudice for his son’s inclination. Young 
d’Epinay—now come into the property of that name— 
piqued that this proposition should have been considered, 
and aware of his cousin’s hesitancy to regard him in the 
light of a husband, invented tales of undermined health, 
broken spirits, and a wasted life. His schemes were not in 
vain ; the death of his mother had removed his chief opposer, 
and M. de Bellegarde soon gave his consent. The marriage 
took place December 23, 1745. 

The farmers-general of the eighteenth century were fore- 
runners of the syndicates of to-day. They were at the head 
of finance; to them was given the charge of all indirect taxa- 
tion, which they decided, fixed, and executed; there was 
supposed to be one supreme director, but the post involved the 
expenditure of such large sums that it was divided between 
many associates ; some of their number made regular tours 
of the provinces to review and verify the revenues; their 
selection and disposition was at the disposal of the comp- 
troller-general. One of the scandals of the period was their 
extravagance, and M, d’Epinay and M. de la Popeliniére 
divided between them the evil reputation of standing at the 
head of their associates in this respect, and, though both 
were clever financiers, each squandered so much money and 
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lived in such open violation of public opinion that M. 
d’Epinay finally lost his lucrative post. The farmers-general 
not only held the first place in finance, but they occupied 
a unique position in society: though not enjoying the 
power which wealth now obtains—for many of the aristo- 
eracy stood disdainfully aloof—they lived in the greatest 
luxury, worked with the philosophers, and drew about them 
the best that society afforded in cultivated minds; especially 
they practised a cult for music, which they appreciated and 
understood. The Chiteau de la Chevrette, as well as the 
town house of the Bellegarde family, possessed many art 
treasures, for a love of pictures, as well as music, was a 
marked characteristic of M. de Bellegarde, whose cultivated 
tastes and aptitudes descended to his children. M. d’Epinay 
possessed his share of this family heritage, for he loved and 
studied the arts. He wasa dissipated spendthrift, a bad son, 
husband, and father; but these unpleasant features he some- 
what disguised by cultivated and agreeable manners, and 
he always professed to be fond of his wife. Though by no 
means wanting in capacity, he ruined his family by his 
prodigality. 

The paramount influence that parents and relatives main- 
tain to-day in French families is small compared with that 
of the time of which we are writing. Far from obtaining 
the independence which marriage brings to an English man 
and woman, who, even with small means, leave the home 
roof, and are put at once on the dignified footing of the 
founders of a family, their individuality respected, their 
right to think for themselves and to govern their own move- 
ments unquestioned, the newly married in eighteenth- 
century France, unless of large fortune, had no separate 
establishment, and were as much under the authority of 
parents as before marriage. Their companions and the new 
friends they made must receive parental sanction, their dis- 
agreements and discords be openly considered and settled 
in the family circle; and if serious disputes arose between 
them at any time of life all their relatives were called in, 
and their decision was as binding as that of a court of law. 

Madame d’Epinay was ever the creature of her emo- 
tions — sensibility was the link between herself and 
Rousseau; self-conscious, she was also harassed by the 
self-questionings of a sensitive conscience. Before her mar- 
riage her health had suffered from her anxiety to do her 
duty scrupulously and her wish to please everyone exactly. 
Marriage did nothing to alleviate her situation. She tried 
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to conceal her husband’s late hours from their parents as if 
he were a schoolboy, and if she herself remained out of the 
house later than was expected she returned in terror, afraid 
of their reproaches. A singular life to our ideas, with little 
of the privacy which is held so sacred in the English family, 
but in which affection, perhaps, held a more leading part, 
and where reverence for the authority of parents was a 
pleasing spectacle if it sometimes proved an uncomfortable 
experience. It is the system which is found in conventual 
schools, where character loses opportunity of growth in a 
rigorous espionage, a form of education necessarily producing 
alternately painful dependence and exaggerated freedom, 
asceticism and excess, extravagant confidences and calculated 
deceit. And if a submissive sweetness and an appealing 
gentleness be gained, these pleasing attributes too often are 
accompanied by a fatal weakness, so that, when the individual 
has need of all ber powers cultivated to their utmost and 
strengthened by habit and self-control, unaccustomed to self- 
reliance, she finds herself unfitted for the struggle of 
existence. It was this system under which Louise d’Epinay 
was educated and from which she suffered throughout her 
life. 

Between the rigid rules of her mother, who held all 
places of amusement in horror, and the licence of her 
husband, who would have led her into the most dissipated 
society of Paris, Madame d’Epinay was in constant difficul- 
ties. The glamour of the honeymoon was soon dispersed, and 
the bride, who was yet really in love with her husband, 
quickly had reason to complain of his neglect. To escape her 
reproaches he threw her among unsuitable and even evil 
companions. The unsophisticated wife was first introduced 
to Madame d@’Arty, whose notorious connexion with the 
Prince de Conti does not seem to have compromised her in 
the eyes of society. She was followed by the most dangerous 
of the ‘ mondaines’ of Paris. Mademoiselle d’Ette, ‘ belle 
‘comme un ange,’ was an intriguer. Though introduced to 
Madame d’Epinay by her husband, she sought, under the 
guise of friendship, to detach her new friend from him in 
order to place herself on a confidential footing, and become 
indispensable in this rich household. Madame d’Bpinay, 
ignorant of her true character and delighted with her 
agreeable demeanour, confided to her the story of her unhappy 
married life. The lessons of this bad counsellor were not 
without results and, a real stage temptress, she moves 
across the scene, awakening doubt, the practice of deceit 
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and all the fatal consequences of perverted morals. Through- 
out her life Madame d’Epinay ever felt the need for associa- 
tion with a stronger will, and it was largely through the 
influence of Mademoiselle d’Ette that her intimacy with M. 
de Francueil * began. In his extravagance and dissipation 
he nearly equalled M. d’Epinay; handsome, clever and 
accomplished, he was known as artist and musician at a 
time when a high degree of excellence was necessary for 
such a reputation, and to him must be given the credit of 
introducing to the house of Madame d’Epinay the celebrated 
men who formed her mind and made her salon famous. 
Two years had now passed since Madame d’Hpinay’s 
marriage. She had already lost all youthful freshness. 
Susceptible and sensitive, her health, never strong, was 
quickly affected by her mind, and her disappointments and 
grievances had robbed her as well of her good spirits. In 
figure she was small and thin, and the delicacy of her 
appearance was accentuated by an abundance of dark hair, 
which grew prettily about her temples and, ‘ bien planté,’ con- 
trasted strikingly with the extraordinary whiteness of her 
skin. Large brown eyes, usually downcast, completed a 
countenance which, though never beautiful and scarcely 
pretty, must have been extremely interesting, for her 
seductive charm is generally acknowledged. Though men- 
tally strong, she had no brilliantly attractive and quick 
imagination; her mind rather showed its power in its 
exactitude, precision, and in the justness of her decisions; 
her ideas were slow in forming, nor was she ready in their 
expression, restrained not only by a natural slowness of 
speech, but by an unconquerable reserve and timidity. 
Francueil was thirty-one: petted, flattered, spoiled but 
pleasing, he had only to exert himself to make a conquest 
of the entire family. He persuaded M. de Bellegarde to 
build a theatre at La Chevrette, for which he even gained the 
consent of the austere Madame d’Esclavelles. Hither he 
brought Rousseau, who took part in his own plays, and 
Francueil organised a company which soon attracted the 
attention of the society of Paris. Duclos, the worst gossip 
in the town, came to criticise, and remained in the hope of 
being enrolled among the players, his head turned by the 
captivating young hostess ; while Gauffecourt, the delightful 
Genevan watchmaker, one of the popular idols, attached 
himself to her with a fidelity which never wavered. This was 





* M. de Francueil was the grandfather of George Sand. 
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the nucleus and the beginning of one of the most memorable 
salons of the eighteenth century—a singular group, extra- 
ordinarily typical of the time, containing a most contra- 
dictory collection of personal qualities, of which Madame 
d’Epinay was the greatest paradox of all. 

A woman who has lately been characterised as ‘la mieux 
‘ douée et la plus doucement excellente de son époque,’ the 
heroine of Rousseau’s great romance, was also one of this 
remarkable circle. The Comtesse d’Houdetot, the youngest 
of M. de Bellegarde’s children, possessed all the attributes 
and graces which as the little ‘Mimi’* she had promised in 
childhood. She had that indefinable human quality, that 
subtle sympathetic birthright, to which is given the name 
of charm. The spell that she wielded over her contem- 
poraries proceeded from disposition, character, and mind, 
for she was absolutely without personal beauty. Fragonard 
painted her, and we are disappointed. Her eyes are round, 
a signal defect in the time of the Bourbons, the beauty of 
whose almond-shaped eyes was so celebrated; and her sight 
was so bad that she was uncertain in her movements; but 
intelligence, good feeling and refinement lent beauty to her 
expression. She had, besides, the gift of good humour: 
cheerfulness and gaiety surrounded her wherever she moved : 
even a marriage without love could not quench her spirits. 
There was something peculiarly appealing and winning in 
this union of heart and mind that gained for her passionate 
love and untiring devotion. 

Rousseau has immortalised her. The story of his passion 
turned the eyes of the world upon her, and since that time 
of storm and stress, when, in the moonlit night, beneath the 
delicately drooping, heavily scented boughs of the acacia 
tree, we dimly descry her and hear the tender declarations 
fall trembling from the lips of the eloquent philosopher, the 
passing teamster’s rude cry, her laughter, his ejaculation 
of despair when l’amitié and l'’amour—competing ideals 
throughout the century—contended with one another, she 
has held her place amid the remarkable portraits of that 





* It is probable that the pet name Mie Mie, which was given by 
George Selwyn to his adopted daughter Maria Fagniani, afterwards 
Marchioness of Hertford, and which occurs so often in the corre- 
spondence of Walpole, and of other letter-writers of the eighteenth 
century, was taken from that of Madame d’Houdetot. For Selwyn 
was as much at home in Paris as in London, and was intimate with 
the leading French men and women of the day. See ‘George Selwyn: 
his Letters and his Life,’ London, 1899, p. 20. 
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singular epoch—the period between 1750 and the Revolu- 
tion. 
Madame d’Houdetot’s marriage was arranged with a 
promptitude striking even in those days. It contained, to 
begin with, a tragic element of discord, for the Comte 
d’Houdetot had irrevocably bestowed his affection on 
another ; but, determined to be happy, Madame d’Houdetot, 
who certainly was never in love with her husband, made the 
best of the situation, and by her behaviour won his respect 
and admiration. He left her entire liberty, and they were 
the best of friends, if nothing more, throughout their long 
lives. The Salic law still distinguished between the sexes: 
a woman on her marriage was lifted or fell into her 
husband’s position in society. Madame d’Epinay by her 
marriage descended from the rank which was hers by birth, 
and thereby lost her right to social recognition at Court, 
where by the same law of etiquette her sister-in-law gained 
admittance, and even became the friend of Maria Leczinska. 
She was soon allied with many celebrated people, and 
entered the most exclusive company with the Comtesse de 
Forcalquier, ‘la bellissima,’ and with the Maréchale de 
Beauvau, whose salon rivalled if it did not exceed that of 
the Maréchale de Luxembourg in distinction, and whose 
lovable qualities rivalled her own. Madame Necker’s 
country house at Saint-Ouen was near La Chevrette, in 
Madame d’Hondetot’s familiar country. They metat Madame 
d’Epinay’s theatre and conceived a friendship for each 
other in which little Germaine, the future Madame de Staél, 
was included. When Madame Necker went to Spa for the 
waters, Madame d’Houdetot kept her informed of the pro- 
gress of her child, with whom, as soon as the girl was old 
enough, she began a correspondence. These letters, some of 
which still exist, show something of the degree to which 
Madame d’Houdetot interested herself in those she loved. 
The life-long attachment of Madame d’Houdetot to 
Saint-Lambert is one of the curious stories of the time. 
Madame du Deffand stigmatises the work of the poet as 
cold, thin, sterile, worn out; but, to be just, if cold he was 
polished, and if his nature lacked depth, warmth and 
fertility, he was elegant, exquisite, and delicate; and 
Madame d’Houdetot clung steadfastly to a friend who 
possessed, from this time of his life at least, the merit of 
constancy. And Saint-Lambert had many mental attrac- 
tions. To the charm of simplicity he added a keen love of 
nature, which he faithfully studied. Both were poets—he 
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celebrated in the ‘ Saisons,’ so much admired by his contem- 
poraries, that movement towards nature which was one of 
the features of the period ; she, utterly without vanity, never 
collecting her verses, without thought of celebrity for her- 
self, reached a high degree of literary reputation in her cul- 
tivated and accomplished world. From Marmontel she 
received the name of the ‘ Sévigné de Sannois.’ 

A reputation in famous salons was not easily obtained 
by a new comer even with talents and social recognition. 
The fastidious Madame du Deffand met Madame d’Houdetot 
at Madame Necker’s, and rather scoffingly alludes to the 
evening: ‘J’ai fait connaissance avec madame Necker; j’ai 
*‘soupé hier avec mesdames de Marchais et d’Houdetot. 
‘Je me disais 4 tout moment: qu’allais-je faire dans cette 
‘galére? La crainte de l’ennui fait qu’on se jette dans 
‘eau de peur de la pluie. Vous souvenez-vous de ce que 
‘Gatti vous disait de cette compagnie? il n’exagérait 
‘ point.’* Butas her visits to Madame Necker were con- 
tinued she changed her mind, and Madame d’Houdetot 
found the world as a rule well disposed even before she had 
become celebrated as Rousseau’s ‘ Sophie.’ Maria Edge- 
worth, who met her at the house of the Abbé Morellet, tells 
us that she possessed the priceless gift of seeing the good 
side of everything; and Madame d’Bpinay ends a portrait of 
her by these words: ‘ Jamais elle n’a dit ni cru de mal de 
‘personne, et quiconque entreprendra sa critique finira, 
‘comme moi, par son éloge.’ 

Franklin and Jefferson were frequently among the guests 
at Sannois. On Franklin’s first visit he brought an 
acacia from Virginia, and its planting was celebrated as an 
international event. Verses composed by the hostess, who 
with her husband met him on his entrance to the village, 
were sung during the ceremony. At the elaborate repast, 
to which they afterwards sat down, each of the guests 
recited an improvised verse in his honour signalling the 
attitude of the noblesse toward Republican principles. One 
is now disposed to smile at this somewhat stagey scene 
and its palpable effort after effect, but, like those elabo- 
rate memorials which encumber the transepts of West- 
minster Abbey, it marks the period and adds, as do those 
misproportioned monuments, to continuity in the calendar 
of history. Without doubt Madame d’Houdetot had shown 
exceptional sympathy with the American Revolutionists, 





* Corresjondance de Madame du Deffand, vol. ii. p. 466. 
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for in 1775 she received citizenship from the town of 
New Haven, Connecticut, together with her friends Saint- 
Lambert, the Maréchal de Beauvau, Condorcet, and other 
eminent Frenchmen, distinguished, the report reads, not 
only by their rank, their lights and their talents, but their 
philanthropy and by their zeal for the liberty and the happi- 
ness of the United States in general, and for the prosperity of 
New Haven in particular. When Saint-John de Créveceur, 
who had emigrated to New York twenty-five years before, 
paid a visit to his native land with his sons, Madame 
d’ Houdetot introduced them in society, obtained the consulate 
of New York at Court for him, and after his departure 
practically adopted his sons. 

Retaining always in old age her interest in people and in 
events, she passed unharmed through the Revolution, and 
saw the First Empire inaugurated, an exemplar to the new 
régime of the elegance of the old agreeable society, and of 
the art of conversation as it existed in its best period, the 
reign of Louis XV. Deprived by death of her husband and 
of Saint-Lambert she yet again formed an attachment in 
her old age. M. Sommarima, a scholarly Italian, had 
become her neighbour by the purchase of La Chevrette. He 
was young enough to be her son, and showed, indeed, all a son’s 
solicitude, and daily attentions and gifts of flowers kept 
alive the old romantic traditions for her who typified 
throughout her long life the amenities and affections.* 

Rousseau’s connexion with Madame d’Houdetot, the very 
crux of his emotional inner life, of his fame, fortunes, and 
career, began in the spring of 1756. He had reached 
middle life, but it was the stormiest episode of his troubled 
existence. Subdued by Madame d’Epinay, he was installed 
in the ancient hermitage on the borders of the park of the 
Chateau de la Chevrette. Within reach of friends, but 
well withdrawn from the unendurable din of Paris, his love 
of independence, his hatred of obligation, for a time lay 
sleeping; satisfied with the glory he had achieved, he 
doubted if he should mar the serenity of his days by 
further labour. Neither should practical considerations be 
permitted to disturb his happiness; when M. d’Epinay asked 
him to copy some music within a given time, he answered, 
‘ Peut-étre que oui, peut-étre que non; c’est suivant la disposi- 
‘tion, ’humeur et la santé.’ The freedom of the country was 





* Madame d’Houdetot outlived most of her contemporaries. She 
died January 28, 1813. 
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his to enjoy; his sensuous love of nature was gratified. It 
was April, vegetation was springing to life and to greenness, 
and the symbols of spring were repeated in the fresh 
colours of morning and in the dewy evening ; existence was 
a harmony of dreamy days, of cool and quiet nights. Not 
since his early life in the Savoyard valley had Jean-Jacques 
led a tranquil, gentle existence. Unmindful of the future, 
he revelled in a luxury of solitude, broken only by those 
whom he loved—his dearest friends always ready to devote 
themselves to his welfare and to pay him homage. 

The Seven Years’ War, which lost Canada to France, 
entered upon because Frederick of Prussia had offended 
Madame de Pompadour, had at this time (1757) begun. The 
Comte d’Houdetot and Saint-Lambert were off to the 
frontier, the Comtesse established at Eaubonne; here she 
was near La Chevrette, and not so far from Paris but that she 
could mingle in the diversions of the Court, where she was 
ever welcome. One morning she bethought herself of 
Rousseau, now her neighbour. She had met him on the 
eve of her marriage, at Madame d’Epinay’s; he had become 
more famous with the passage of time, and she determined 
to pay him a visit. By some freak, perhaps in thought of 
his eccentricities, dressed in man’s garb, she arrived at his 
door on horseback, laughing, excited by the dangers of the 
bad roads she had passed over. Taken completely unawares 
by this animated, high-spirited Diana, Rousseau fell in love 
at first sight. For the next few quickly flying weeks their 
intercourse was daily: its pretended motive, conversations 
on the subject of which, indeed, Rousseau’s brain and heart 
were filled—the converting of society, the uplifting of 
humanity, its return to simplicity, to truth, and to 
nature. 

The first and most important sequel to these sentimental 
meetings, the congenial intellectual companionship and the 
adoration which the charming countess inspired, was the 
inception of ‘ La Nouvelle Héloise,’ the great romance which 
was to crown Rousseau’s fame. Madame d’Houdetot, 
transfigured by his imagination, is Julie, his heroine. His 
poor servant, the foolish Theresa, jealous of these frequent 
interviews, carried reports of the sudden intimacy to 
Madame d’Epinay, who, as well as Theresa, was accused 
of writing an anonymous letter to Saint-Lambert, setting 
forth the conduct of Rousseau and of Madame d’Houdetot in 
an unfavourable light. Its authorship has never been proved, 
but, with the exception of M. Paul Boiteau—who, as has 
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been pointed out,* is an odd instance of an editor not in 
sympathy with his subject—it is a charge from which critics 
generally acquit Madame d’Epinay. Diderot, who, with his 
usual unselfish devotion to friends, was anxious to put an 
end to the coolness which had naturally sprung up between 
Rousseau and Saint-Lambert, sought, with misguided zeal, 
to advise Rousseau; an unfortunate method to pursue with 
the erratic philosopher, so jealous of his liberty of action. 
Diderot did not sufficiently take into account the peculiar 
temperament with which he had to deal, the extreme 
sensitiveness, the unreasonable pride, the timidity born of 
fear lest he should be unable to keep body and soul together. 
Hard experience had left Rousseau mistrustful, reserved, 
suspicious, and with a hatred for authority, while deep- 
seated in his nature lay an overpowering self-consciousness, 
an overweening conceit, and an insatiable appetite for ap- 
plause; the thought was always uppermost in his mind that 
the world occupied itself with him. His warm affections, 
added to their admiration for his genius, for so long a 
time retained the friends whom his variable humours and 
vagaries must long since have chased from him. Diderot, 
however, soon found that his straightforward methods were 
not to the taste of Rousseau, who, smarting at the suspicions 
of his friends, publicly accused him of publishing broad- 
cast his most private concerns, and of abusing his most 
sacred feelings. Further complications arose. Diderot send- 
ing his latest play to the Hermitage for criticism, Rousseau 
imagined he saw in the preface an offensive allusion to him- 
self. With great difficulty Madame d’Epinay calmed his 
resentment, and then with her usual sweet and conciliatory 
spirit prevailed upon Rousseau to avoid a quarrel. But such 
a disunion, in such an age, once begun was certain to con- 
tinue. Madame d’Epinay’s departure for Geneva was the 
cause of the next break in the links which had for so long 
and so productive a period bound together the famous group 
in comradeship. Rousseau, in his distress, had not long 
before thought of returning to his birthplace, and would 
undoubtedly have done so had not Madame d’Bpinay’s 
hospitality saved for French letters the author of ‘Julie’ 
and ‘Emile ;’ it seemed natural, therefore, to her friends 
that he should wish to return his obligations and join her. 
But Rousseau did not see his duty in the same light: out of 
health himself, he felt he was the last person in the world 





* Scherer, ‘ Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine.’ 
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fit to look after another invalid—whereupon he was called a 
monster of ingratitude. The affair reached its climax when 
‘La Lettre sur les Spectacles’ was published—the declara- 
tion of war against Diderot and the philosophers, of which 
Madame d’Epinay, now in Switzerland, harassed in body 
and mind, learned with pain, realising that all hope of 
reconciliation was over. She was right, for she never saw 
Rousseau again. So, too, he passed out of Madame 
d’Houdetot’s life, but they each preserved affectionate re- 
collections of one another, and she and Saint-Lambert 
each afterwards offered him a home and defended him in 
the unhappy course of his life which followed. At Sannois, 
on a pedestal made expressly for them, could afterwards be 
seen the two volumes of ‘ La Nouvelle Heloise,’ copied in 
his own hand for Madame d’Epinay. His four famous 
letters on Virtue and Happiness were addressed to her, who 
had evoked an ideal type, a model of maternity, simplicity, 
and the homely virtues, to be enthusiastically received by the 
artificial fine ladies of awakening France. 

Her relations with Rousseau will make Madame d’ pinay 
for ever interesting. At a later period the story of their 
friendship and its stormy conclusion was revived by his 
‘Confessions’ and by her scarcely less realistic, if more 
agreeable, ‘ Mémoires,’ which will prevent it from being for- 
gotten. 

Paris at the end of the eighteenth century was in many 
ways intellectually cosmopolitan; many distinguished Ger- 
mans were settled there, whose names only reveal their 
foreign origin, so completely assimilated did they become 
with the forward movement cf the great intellectual activity 
of their adopted country. German discipline was urged in 
the reforms of the army, and German officers were popular ; 
the Comte de Schénberg and his relative the brilliant and 
prodigal Comte de Friése—were favourites in the salons, 
and Barons Grimm and d’Holbach added, the one by his 
talents, the other by his hospitality, to the prestige of men 
of letters in Paris. Disappointed at the failure of his 
literary début, after leaving the University of Leipzig, Grimm 
had come to France as tutor to the sons of the Comte de 
Schonberg. Rousseau, attracted to him by their mutual 
interest in music, introduced him to the Encyclopedists. 
By 1749 he had obtained the post of secretary to the Comte 
de Friése, and from that time his success was assured, and 
he was admitted to the best society of Paris. Gauffecourt 
called him ‘ Tyran-le-Blanc,’ a term which contained a double 
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meaning, relating as it did both to his character and to his 
complexion, for he painted his cheeks with white lead. 
Grimm belonged to a characteristic German type: tall, 
loose-jointed, with prominent eyes, he was indolent, in- 
different, and never at ease, and he had all the brusqueness 
and hardness of fibre of the Saxon; he was always authori- 
tative without being always correct; he was not devoid of 
sympathy, though without sensitiveness; he was sincere, 
and to be relied on, bat he inspired confidence without 
giving it; he had penetration, but at the same time was 
slow and dull. Of the value of his friendship Diderot said: 
‘Si je me plaignais de mon sort, la Providence aurait le 
‘ droit de me répondre: Je t’ai donné Grimm pour ami!’ 
It was characteristic of him that while he opposed Madame 
d’Epinay’s offer of the Hermitage to Rousseau he was yet 
ready to give him substantial aid,and he and Diderot shared 
in a pension for the support of the household, of which, as 
it was given to Theresa, Rousseau was ignorant. He was 
just, and the best critic the century produced; but he lacked 
the sacred fire, the life-producing seed: of creative genius 
he had none; contrasts in character as were Grimm and 
Madame d’Bpinay, it was this very difference which pro- 
duced her reliance upon him; he was strong, sincere, and 
helpful. 

One evening at the house of the Comte de Friése Madame 
d’Epinay’s reputation was attacked. Grimm, whom Rousseau 
had but lately introduced to her, took up her defence. 

‘J’ai eu ’honneur de connoitre madame d’Epinay ; elle passe pour 

avoir une fortune honnéte ; elle a de |’esprit; on dit qu'elle fait beau- 
coup de bien, qu’elle est noble et généreuse. On ne me persuadera 
jamais qu’en vingt-quatre heures on change de meurs et de principes, 
et qu’on sacrifie tous les avantages dont jouit une personne honnéte & 
un intérét aussi vil.’ * 
The discussion, however, still went on, and became so 
violent that the participants descended to the garden, where 
a duel was fought, and Grimm was wounded. Soon afterwards 
the chivalrous baron accompanied d’Holbach on a journey 
of some months’ duration, but he did not leave Paris before 
seeing Madame d’Epinay, who, with Madame d’Esclavelles, 
received him warmly, and on his return he was made welcome 
as a friend in the family. 

But Madame d’Epinay did not escape further hostile 
criticism. Duclos, academician, and Voltaire’s successor as 





* Mémoires de Madame d’Epinay, vol. i. p. 446. 
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historian of France, made much of in society, whom his 
bluntness and rudeness amused, having tried in vain to 
supplant Francueil in Madame d’Epinay’s regard, now saw 
Grimm’s rising influence with increasing jealousy. His 
behaviour at last became insupportable, and she refused 
him admittance, which made him spread malicious reports 
of her all over the town. Francueil also, by his reckless 
follies, had lost her good opinion. ‘ Jeune, riche, intéres- 
‘ sante, remplie de graces et d’esprit,’ as Grimm paints her 
at this time of her life, she felt dissatisfied with the world, 
and turned her thoughts to the Church, the refuge of so 
many women who were weary of the world. She wished to 
enter the religious life, but her confessor was neither the 
worldly eighteenth-century abbé nor was he the ascetic 
ecclesiastic dead to all interest save that of the Church. 
The one might possibly have offered himself as a consoler, 
the other have taken her income. The Abbé Martin’s 
religion was of another quality. Instead of taking advan- 
tage of her weakness, he directed her to fulfil her duties in 
her family and in society. ‘Je vois, madame, que vous 
‘ allez faire de Dieu un pis-aller. Si l’on méprise le monde 
* quand on le quitte pour Dieu on peut dire de méme qu’on 
‘ méprise Dieu quand on ne le quitte que pour le monde.’ 
Madame d’Epinay was obliged to acknowledge the force of 
the reasoning of the good abbé, and again, though some- 
what sadly, gathered up the tangled threads of her life. 
That life we must not judge by the standards of to-day: 
if Madame d’Epinay and her friends were living now they 
would be as amazed as ourselves at the license then tolerated. 
Society was composed of men and women absolutely without 
occupation. Children seldom saw their parents, for whom 
they were in general mere playthings. Practical politics as 
we know them were not open as an occupation any more 
than was a business career. There was no Brooks’s or 
White’s so flourishing across the Channel; men’s clubs 
were unknown. Unlike the Englishman, who likes to be by 
himself and amuses himself by out-of-door sports, the French- 
man enjoys society and the companionship of women. So, 
in Paris, they spent their time together in the stimulating 
atmosphere of the salons, at public balls, or at the theatre ; 
in the country, at their grand chateaux, with little outside 
themselves to divert them, they sat in their stately, cold, 
formal, somewhat empty though magnificently decorated 
salons, the women at the embroidery frame, the men sketching; 
sometimes they read aloud or talked, and chess was a favourite 
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game. A concert was arranged for the evening, or a 
comedy, which they wrote, was played. The younger men 
hunted a little, but exercise was generally limited to walks 
in the straight garden paths or through the leafy lanes of 
the ancient park. In many ways it was an ideal state of 
society. Men and women were not separated; their aims 
and interests were identical, and they joined in the same 
pursuits. From the practice of the art of pleasing had 
developed a careful observance of the amenities which 
brighten existence. A charming courtesy was the rule in 
behaviour, antipathies and prejudices were softened or con- 
quered, sarcasm was frowned down as a needless weapon for 
real wit, and discussion never degenerated into dispute. 
Manners were easy and gracious yet dignified, the timid 
given confidence, the reserved drawn out, support given 
without appearance of protection, and as the century wore 
on Rousseau set the fashion for simplicity and naturalness ; 
nobility of sentiments did not extinguish the gay, light 
good-humour thrown over the fundamental seriousness of 
the Latin race. It was a state only to be reached under 
the conditions then existing, and by a people of just such 
instincts, tastes, and intellectual developement, and it was 
acknowledged everywhere throughout Europe as a pattern 
of elegance, sobriety, and amiability.* In this odd mixture 
of ideals marriage was for establishment, not for love; for 
women it was the only way to receive benefit from society ; 
congenial personality was hardly considered, and a man and 
wife in love were a ridiculous anomaly, not only uncommon, 
but slightly shocking to good taste, which took the place of 
a moral code. The study of the period brings forcibly before 
us the change that society has undergone: it was not a 
gradual progress, but it was the influence of the high ideals 
of these very men and women of whom we are writing, 
which they evoked and spread, which brought about the 
Revolution, when false standards were swept away and 
modern society, with new theories, reforms, and practices, 
came into being. 

M. de Bellegarde, foreseeing that his son would eventually 
ruin his family, had settled an income on Madame d’Epinay 
and her children; but though M. d’Epinay and his wife 
were now practically separated, he continually annoyed her 
by demands for money, which she seldom had the strength 





* ‘La Femme au Dix-huitiéme Siécle,’ by Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt. Paris: Bibliothéque Charpentier, 1896. P. 64. 
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of mind to refuse. Her troubles had already begun to affect 
her health, but she had the consolation of her children, 
whom, in spite of custom, she carefully looked after, and 
whose education was her chief pleasure and interest; her 
friends too occupied a large place in her life, making 
up in a measure for some of its disappointments. Grimm, 
Rousseau, Saint-Lambert, Desmoulin, and Gauffecourt, 
whom she playfully called her five bears, were her constant 
visitors. A long epistle in verse, addressed to Grimm at 
about this time, begins :— 
* Moi, de cing ours la souveraine, 
Qui les donne et prescrit des lois, 
Faut-il que je sois a la fois 
Et votre esclave et votre reine, 
O des tyrans le plus tyran !’ 


It is to be noticed that the intellectual Frenchwoman of 
the eighteenth century, and more especially those who have 
been called the women of the salons, thought much and 
wrote much and well on the subject of education; they felt 
keenly the want of a guiding principle, the need of a more 
substantial foundation in an education that would achieve 
something more than agreeable manners, something beside 
Latin verse, even beyond Greek philosophy—a training 
which would lead to growth of character. Madame d’Epinay 
placed education above instruction, and declared that the 
public school could not take the place of the family. 
Madame du Deffand never ceased to decry the education of 
the times, to which she ascribed all the misfortunes and 
evils of her life. Madame d’Epinay, the mother of two 
children, and more devoted to their care than was customary, 
had even more cause to consider this question important. 
With the birth of her children had come differences with 
her family because of her wish to keep them with her; but 
she found it impossible to overrule the custom which made 
it almost obligatory to rear children away from home. 

In the meantime her own mind was developing, and her 
own education, for she was still young, which was to fit her 
for the leadership of a salon was in progress. No woman 
of ordinary endowment, ability or attainments could take 
a high position in French society: she who aspired to a 
salon needed not only an educated but a trained and critical 
faculty. She must be able not only to talk herself, but to 
open the lips as well as the minds of her clever habitués. 
And no person, no matter how distinguished, was fit to 
enter the house of a bel esprit unless he added to the general 
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entertainment: even a prince, if he could not shine himself, 
must do his part by providing a substitute.” 

It is not until 1754 that we first gather from the 
‘Mémoires’ that Madame d’Bpinay has literary ambition 
and is at work on the subject which most appealed to her; 
but it is in her letters to her children that her interest rises 
to enthusiasm; they are the beginnings of her educational 
works. The first letters which were composed for her son’s 
edification read oddly enough, so high is their flight. 
Fortunately, however, for the little boy, Rousseau’s advice 
placed the correspondence more on a level with the child’s 
comprehension. 

In her description of the visit which she paid with Duclos 
to her son and his tutor at the Collége du Plessis the 
faults cf the old universities are unmercifully exposed.t 
They find the tutor, whom they interviewed on his method 
of education, taking his ease stretched at full length on a 
couch, his wig off, in dressing-gown; while the child is 
seated at a table making aimless marks with a pencil, 
unable to grasp the difficult Latin before him. 

In June, 1757, Madame d’Epinay was again established in 
her favourite country house, the Chiteau de la Chevrette. 
Her mother, her children, the Comtesse d’Houdetot, and 
Saint-Lambert were with her; Grimm, who had completely 
taken Francueil’s place, was a frequent visitor; she was 
surrounded by those she loved best. . Her life had now 
taken, in a measure, the form which it retained to its 
end. Her days at the chiteau, where the most of her time 
was passed, were seldom wanting in the company of some of 
the brilliant coterie whom she had gathered around her. 
Intermingled work and play, the joy of toil, the happi- 
ness of intellectual labour and achievement, was their task 
and their pleasure. Rousseau at the Hermitage was her 
constant companion and teacher. Generous, inexacting, 
forgiving, even the liberty-loving philosopher could receive 
her benefits and suffer her gentle control; d’Holbach had 
turned from disparagement to admiration ; Diderot alone of 
those she would like to count among her friends, in spite of 
Grimm’s efforts, still held aloof. But now, when she had 
adjusted her life as she thought she best could to its 
conditions, when a measure of tranquillity seemed to be 
accorded her, her health, which had been continually 





* Mémoires de Madame d’Mpinay, vol. i. p. 381. 
+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 311. 
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failing, broke down completely, and it was decided that she 
must go to Geneva to be urder the care of the celebrated 
surgeon Tronchin. As if this were not enough, Rousseau, 
of whom in his fever for the society of Madame d’ Houdetot 
she had lately seen less, harassed past endurance both by 
his friends and his conscier.ce, turned, as we have already 
told, against her and against all the late harmonious circle, 
and the ties formed by years of helpful intercourse were 
broken in a moment. At the same time that he attacked 
Madame d’Epinay, Rouss2au, aware that he would be 
offended at this treatment of his protectress, also began to 
complain bitterly of Grimra. In that curious document the 
‘Seven Wickednesses of Rousseau,’ Diderot has left us a 
fiery denunciation of Rousseau’s ingratitude to Madame 
d’Epinay. 

But the unselfish devotion of Madame d’Epinay to Rous- 
seau was not without come equivalent, for if she lost him as 
a friend she presently gained another in Voltaire. Accom- 
panied by her husband and son, she arrived in Geneva early 
in November, 1757, with a European reputation. She was 
received with every mark of attention by Roussean’s country- 
men and by Voltaire, who, though no longer young, was still 
inspired to write verses to the ‘ grands yeux noirs’ of the 
charming exile. At the time of her arrival Voltaire, rich, 
conquering, and now at the height of his fame, had not yet 
bought Ferney, but inhabited Les Délices, a charming 
country house near the city, where he lived cared for and 
idolised by his niece, the absurd and good-natured Madame 
Denis. 


‘La niéce de Voltaire est 4 mourir a rire; c’est une petite grosse femme 
toute ronde, d’environ cinquante ans, femme comme on ne I’est point, 
laide et bonne, menteuse sans le vouloir et sans méchanceté ; n’ayant pas 
d’esprit et en paroissant avoir; criant, décidant, politiquant, versifiant, 
raisonnant, déraisonnant, et tout cela sans trop de prétension, et surtout 
sans choquer personne ; ayant par-dessus tout un petit vernis d’amour 
masculin qui perce & travers la retenue qu'elle s’est imposée. Elle 
adore son oncle, en tant qu’oncle et en tant homme; Voltaire la chérit, 
sen moque et la révére,’ * 


Voltaire was indeed overjoyed to have a Parisienne whose 
esprit was everywhere recognised so near him, and he at 
once made cordial advances ; ; but Madame d’Hpinay, whom 
the hardships of the pemney jad brought very near death, 
and who had received the 8 sacraments, declined his first 


* Mémoires de Madame @’Epinay, a ii, p. “421. 
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invitations: ‘ M’étant confessé, et ayant recu la communion 
‘ Pavant-veille, je ne trouvais pas convenable de diner chez 
‘ Voltaire deux jours aprés.’ But Voltaire, who never did 
anything by halves, became more and more assiduous in bis 
attentions and showered notes and invitations upon ‘la 
‘ yéritable philosophe des femmes,’ as he called her; and if 
he were attracted by her mind, he also admired the amiability 
which her sufferings could not destroy, and her soft dark 
eyes still had power to cast a spell even over a philosopher. 
When, the winter coming on, Voltaire removed to Lausanne 
he missed her so much that he was obliged to write fre- 
quently: ‘On est pénétré de regrets de la quitter et de 
‘ remords de n’étre point allé 4 Genéve ; on demande pardon. 
‘On souhaite trois ou quatre années de languir a la vraie 
‘ philosophe, afin qu’elle ait besoin de quatre ans du grand 
‘Tronchin. Les deux hermites lui sont attachés avec tous 
‘les sentiments qu’elle inspire. Ah! Si elle pouvait venir a 
‘Lausanne!’* He continued to press her to visit him, his 
zeal, perhaps, the keener in his hope also to secure Tronchin, 
for whom he had a great admiration and who was difficult 
of persuasion. Although he had no theatre such as Ferney 
afterwards boasted, Voltaire had a stage fitted up wherever 
he was, where his plays were acted. His guests and his 
friends in Geneva were drawn in as actors, and whenever he 
could he obtained professionals from Paris : 

‘Le hibou de délices est & présent le hibou de Lausanne. Ila 
dans sa maison un petit nid bien indigne de vous recevoir; mais 
quand nous aurons de beaux jours et de spectacle peut-¢tre, madame, 
ne dédaignerez-vous point de faire un petit voyage le long de notre 
lac; vous aurez des forces, M. Tronchin vousen donnera; j’espére 
qu'il vous accompagnera. Tous nos acteurs s’cfforceront de vous 
plaire; nous savons que l’indulgence est au nombre de vos bonnes 
qualités. Je vous demande votre protection auprés du premier des 
médecins et du plus aimables des hommes, et je vous demande la 
sienne auprés de vous.’ f 


Madame d’Epinay’s esteem for her physician increased 
daily. Voltaire she called her nourrisson, but Tronchin was 
her sawveur, and she marked her gratitude by having her 
portrait painted for him by the celebrated Liotard.{ 

Unsuccessful in his invitations, Voltaire tried other ex- 
pedients to lure the d’Epinays to Lausanne, and accused 


* Voltaire to Madame d’ipinay, December 22, 1757. 

tT Voltaire to Madame d’Epinay. Lausanne, December 27, 1757. 

+ This portrait in pastel is in the muscum at Geneva, and a copy 
painted at the same time is at Versailles. 
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Madame d’fpinay of deserting him for the orthodox party, 
who had pronounced against his defence of Lord Bolingbroke; 
an accusation which at last brought her and Tronchin to 
reassure him. 

But though Madame d’Epinay was gratified by so many 
proofs of regard from Voltaire, and by the unusual attentions 
shown her at her little court in Geneva, she was homesick; 
for Grimm, hard at work revising the first volumes of the 
Encyclopedia with Diderot, continued to defer his promised 
visit till a crisis in her health at last brought him in the 
spring of 1759. She improved, however, so much during 
the summer that she was able to return to Paris in the 
autumn with him and M. de Jully, disappointed in his 
diplomatic mission for Madame de Pompadour,* who had 
been scheming to obtain the sovereignty of Neuchatel. 

Madame 4d’Epinay was yet only thirty-three, but she had 
learnt much, and her long absence gave opportunity for any 
change she might wish in her surroundings; taught by 
experience, she was slow in forming her salon, for which 
her delicate health was an excellent excuse. Her wish that 
Diderot should become her friend was at last gratified, and 
the friendship, if slow in forming, was deep and lasting. 
Not long afterwards we find him writing from La Chevrette, 
‘ Aprés-demain je suis établi au Grandval pour six semaines ; 
‘madame d’Mpinay en a le cour un peu serré, moi aussi : 
‘nous étions faits ’un a l'autre; nous nous comprenions sans 
‘mot dire; nous blimions; nous approuvions du coin de 
* Poeil.’t 

The interior of the Chateau de la Chevrette was no less 
splendid than the outside. It contained a chapel, where the 
good Abbé Martin officiated, as well as the theatre where 
Francueil had assembled his famous company. Diderot 
has painted a vivid picture of the salon and its occupants, 
from which we gain an idea of their lives at the time of 
Madame d’Epinay’s return. 

‘Nous étions alors dans ce triste et magnifique salon, et nous y 
formions, diversement occupés, un tableau trés agréable. Vers la 
fenétre qui donne sur les jardins M. Grimm se faisait peindre et 
madame d’Epinay était appuyée sur le dos de Ja chaise de la personne 
qui le peignait. Un dessinateur, aussi plus bas sur un placet, faisait 
con profil au crayon. Il est charmant, ce profil; il n'y a point de 
femmes qui ne ffit tentée de voir s'il ressemble. M, de Saint-Lambert 
lisait dans un coin la derniére brochure que je vous ai envoyée. Je 


* Madame de Pompadour was related to the D’ Epinay family. ne 
¢ Diderot to Mlle. Volland, September 10, 1760. 
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jouais aux échecs avec madame d’Houdetot. La vieille et bonne 
madame d’Esclavelles, mére de madame d’Epinay, avait autour d’elle 
tous ses enfants, et causait avec eux et avec leur gouverneur, Deux 
seurs de la personne qui peignait mon ami brodaient, l’une & la main, 
autre au tambour. Et une troisiéme essayait au clavecin une piéce 
de Scarlatti.’ * 


On terms of intimacy with Diderot and the Baron and 

Baronne d’Holbach, under Voltaire’s influence, dominated 

by Grimm, Madame d’Epinay was now fully identified with 

the philosophical party, and her salon increased in numbers 

and importance until it included not only the Encyclopeedists 

but the foreign group, and became the political centre of 

the philosophical movement. For not only the circle which 

surrounded Madame d’Epinay was altered and enlarged, but 

society in general had lately undergone a change, of which she 

was a type. Her early life, like the early reign of Louis XV., 

had been given to pleasure, but now, like her own inclina- 

| tions, the national life had grown serious; grave thoughts 

filled all minds, and anxious questions regarding the welfare 

of society at large were the singular topics on the lips of even 

pretty women, with arguments on the rival merits of Gliick 

or Piccini; everywhere the ideas of the philosophers had 

spread and were gaining ground. Diderot, the centre of 

this movement, was now closely associated with Madame 
d’Epinay. 

The beauty of moderation in this epoch of agitation, con- 
tradiction, struggle and aspiration was not for Diderot, 
and his intense nature found vent in his transports of 
enthusiasm, in his outbursts of rage, in his love, devotion, 
prejudice, in labour, in the extraordinary vividness of his 
imagination; neither did the goodness of his heart know 
any limit. The grace of moderation lies in its absolute 
justice and integrity; the enthusiast is seldom controlled 
by reason ; he is often carried to excess by his ardent feeling. 
Diderot, swayed by his keen emotions, was never complete 
master of himself; he did not rightly calculate the effect of his 
writing, and, had he lived, would have been as indignant 
and horror-stricken as Burkeat the excesses of the Revolution. 
And his friendship for Madame d’Epinay took this same 
character, and he became her strongest partisan. His 
‘Salons,’ the most charming of all his works, had their 
source at La Chevrette. He had promised Grimm to write 
something on the pictures which hung in the Salon, and he 


* September 15, 1760, 
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had scarcely returned to Paris from a visit there when he 
received a short note from him requesting it immediately. 
Surprised and hurt by this somewhat peremptory demand 
he wrote day and night, and Grimm, ‘stupéfait d’admira- 
‘ tion,’ soon received a volume in place of the few lines 
expected. From this beginning the essays developed which 
exercised a marked influence on the esthetic taste of his con- 
temporaries, by pointing out the grace and charm of Boucher, 
Fragonard and Chardin; for the French school had few 
admirers among the Parisian amateurs, who saw little beauty 
in any work but that of the Flemish, Dutch or Italian schools. 
M. de Jully, a lover of the arts, and already a collector, 
profited by Diderot’s eloquent pages, and was the first to 
give practical encouragement to French painting and 
sculpture. In 1764 he brought out his ‘Catalogue Historique 
‘ du Cabinet de Peintures et de Sculpture Francaises,’ after 
the manner of Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill production ; 
it is ornamented with two fine engravings by himself, and is 
a more curious and interesting work perhaps than Walpole’s 
catalogue. k 

Madame d@’Kpinay’s circle now included her old friend 
the Marquis de Croismare, the ‘charming marquis ;’ Saurin, 
the poet, who was no sooner introduced than he straight- 
way fell in love; his patron, the rich and clever Helvétius, 
‘qui a dit le secret de tout le monde,’ Madame du 
Deffand observed; the agreeable but melancholy Suard, 
director of the ‘Gazette Littéraire,’ embarrassingly ena- 
moured of the beautiful Baronne d’Holbach as well as of his 
hostess ; the Abbé Raynal, the originator of the ‘ Nouvelles 
Littéraires’; Galiani, ‘the gentil abbé’; and Gatti, the 
celebrated Florentine physician, introduced by Galiani. All 
of these shared her pleasure in her correspondence with 
Voltaire, and as eagerly awaited his letters, for the friend- 
ship begun at Geneva was continued by a regular corre- 
spondence. Absence did not diminish his admiration. 
* Adieu, ma belle philosophe ; vous étes adorée aux Délices, 
‘vous étes adorée & Paris; vous étes adorée présente et 
‘absente. Nos hommages a tout ce qui vous appartient, a 
* tout ce qui vous entourent.’ * 

In Paris the play was now at its highest vogue, and perform- 
ances at private houses vied with the Théitre Francais and 
the Opéra-Comique. Voltaire deciding to have ‘Tancréde ’ 
given at Paris, Madame d’Epinay and her friends were in a 





* Voltaire to Madame d’Epinay, April 25, 1760. 
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state of excitement and expectation. All Paris was present, 
but they who were naturally privileged had places together, 
and its tremendous ovation was afterwards discussed at the 
supper which followed at Madame d’lpinay’s. The next 
winter Diderot produced ‘Le Pére de Famille’ at the 
Théatre Francais. This work ranked with ‘Tancréde,’ and 
its appearance was a great event for Paris. The detestation 
and fear of the Court for Diderot and his teachings was 
well known, and the advent of the piece attracted the more 
attention. Tragedies in verse being the received form of 
plays, and their heroes, as a matter of course, kings 
and princes, the ‘Pére de Famille,’ written in prose, its 
characters belonging to the bourgeoisie, which aimed at 
simplicity, naturalness, broke with all traditions: it was as 
much a point of departure for the modern drama as was the 
* Castle of Otranto’ for romance. Diderot’s friends, aware of 
the formidable cabal raised against it, were apprehensive, 
but the sympathy of the audience was gained from the first. 
Diderot was too nervous to attend the first performances, 
but the third night he joined Madame d’Epinay, and a 
joyous supper followed at her house, as after ‘Tancréde,’ 
and congratulations, compliments, criticism on the staging 
and the acting, and hopes and plans for future triamphs 
ended the evening. 

But all the time Madame d’fpinay’s domestic anxieties 
were steadily increasing. The wild and extravagant life of 
M. d’Epinay obliged her to leave La Chevrette for their 
smaller property of La Briche, which also soon had to be 
given up. Her town house was gone, and necessity drove 
her from one quarter of Paris to another. Destitution 
stared her in the face. And beside the ills of poverty she 
was forced to suffer a greater misfortune: the disappointment 
of her hopes in her son came to crown her sorrows. In 
spite of her careful education he developed more and more 
the humiliating characteristics of his father. The unlimited 
control which parents had over their children before the 
Revolution is curiously shown in his case. Utterly unable 
to restrain him in his downward career or to pay his debts, 
his father and mother asked for and obtained a lettre de 
cachet, under which they threw him into prison, where he 
was left two years; again contracting debts, his parents 
protected themselves by depriving him of his civil rights ; 
finally he was exiled from France. Madame d’Kpinay was 
more fortunate in her daughter. Brought up in the 
faith of her pious grandmother, she clung to her belief 
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throughout that period when the most religious were 
scarcely Deists. At fifteen she was happily married, and 
her mother rejoiced that the ‘ douce vicomtesse’ should be 
established and out of reach of her father. 

As worldly prosperity declined the reputation of Madame 
d’Epinay became more widespread and attained its greatest 
celebrity. Any evening might be seen in her salon the 
Comte de Fuentes, Spanish Ambassador, and his sons, Prince 
Pignatelli and the Marquis de Mora, the latter celebrated for 
his connexion with Mlle. de Lespinasse—all three friends of 
Galiani; the Marquis Caraccioli, also intimate with Galiani; 
the Baron de Gleichen, of Denmark, one of Madame du 
Deffand’s habitués, and desperately in love with her friend 
the charming Duchesse de Choiseul; and the Comte de 
Crentz, afterwards First Minister to Gustavus III. Lord 
Stormont, the English Ambassador, did not arrive in Paris 
until after Galiani’s recall, but he had so high an opinion 
of him that when a discussion which so often arose grew 
high, he would invariably suggest that Galiani should decide 
it. Once he and Madame d’Epinay were opposed on the 
question whether a man be better judged by his contem- 
poraries or posterity, and the abbé-agreed with the English- 
man that contemporaneous judgement was the more likely to 
be correct. In 1767 Rousseau, half mad, embroiled with 
Hume, returned from his unhappy visit to England, and 
appeared again in Paris to cast another shadow on her life, 
but the reading from the ‘ Confessions’ was soon interdicted 
by the police as libel. 

The Abbé Galiani, his recall demanded by the Due de 
Choiseul, had left Paris in the opening summer of 1769; it 

was a great deprivation to Madame d’ Epinay and her salon, 
for all of whom he was the ‘cher abbé,’ while for him :— 

‘ Je suis toujours inconsolable d’avoir quitté Paris... il ne s’agit 
pas de mon plaisir seul, il s’agit de ma vie; je sens et j’éprouve tous 
les jours davantage qu’il m’est physiquement impossible de vivre 
hors de Paris. Pleurez-moi pour mort si je ne reviens pas.’ * 

By long and intimate letters they attempted to bridge 
over the separating distance, and their correspondence, 
which lasted till her death, was henceforth a great resource 
to her: for beside the power of eloquence the abbé possessed 
that more human force, the gift of sympathy ; and though 
his letters lack something of the gaiety which Paris and 
congenial companions inspired, they, like his conversation, 


* Lettres de Abbé Galiani A Madame d’F pinay, vol. i. p. 7. 
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are intuitive, spontaneous, and full of sallies of wit and 
flights of fancy. Madame d’Epinay admired his mind, 
appreciated his kind heart, and enjoyed his good spirits. 
From the beginning of their friendship she wished the public 
to have the benefit of his ideas, and urged him to write. 
As far back as 1765 he had depended on her judgement :— 
‘Je veux retoucher au style et aux scénes. . . . Ennoblissez-moi 
le role du consul, rendez-moi le valet plaisant, la précieuse ridicule ; 
voila ce que je vous demande. Quelques scénes mériteraient d’étre 
allongées. Si vous ne voulez vous donner tant de peines, au moins 


marquez-moi les fautes de langue, les bassesses de style et ce qui vous 
choque le plus,’ * 


One is made to realise how much he valued her power of 
criticism, and he naturally looked to her for assistance in 
that time of trial when his hurried leave prevented him from 
bringing out the ‘ Dialogues sur les Blés.’ The celebrated 
work which was to draw down such violent denunciation 
was barely completed, and Galiani entrusted it to Madame 
d’Epinay and Diderot to revise—a labour by which the book 
was much the gainer—and to see it through the press; no 
light task in face of the declared enmity of the Duc de 
Choiseul. Grimm, invited to Germany about the same time, 
also left with them the continuance of the ‘ Correspondance 
‘ Littéraire.’ 

It was not the first time that Madame d’Epinay had 
helped Grimm in this undertaking. Their collaboration 
had its beginning in discussions as to material, for these 
letters to the different Courts of Europe held the place 
of the literary, artistic, and society journals of to-day ; 
criticism, for which her analytic faculty and her power of 
observation made her a valuable collaborator, followed, 
and by 1762 they had begun systematic work together. 
Literary labour was not new to Madame d’Epinay; her 
early letters, written for the instruction of her son, were 
put into form and printed when she was in Geneva with a 
‘ Portrait’? of Madame d’Houdetot under the title ‘ Lettres 
‘ et Portrait.’ The atmosphere of the period was so critical 
that Madame d’Epinay was obliged to criticise herself, and 
it is with an ingenuous and engaging candour which not 
only attracts us by its naive self-revelation to the personality 
of a woman who has been dead for a century and a half, but- 
explains the charm which was felt by everyone who entered 
her house. Madame d’Epinay, like other leading French- 





* Lettres de l’Abbé Galiani 4 Madame d’Epinay, vol. i. p. 2. 
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women of the eighteenth century, though intimate with men 
of letters, never attempted to rival them in their own field: 
she was satisfied to be supreme in her own salon. For if 
we glance critically at what she wrote we find that ‘Mes 
*‘ Moments Heureux’ is but a collection of letters, personal 
sketches, and a few verses, which, however interesting from 
the point of view of character, it would be exaggeration to 
regard as a serious literary study; not that it lacks many of 
the qualities which are most delightful in a book, but they 
are such as are found in the spontaneous form of corre- 
spondence or diaries. ‘L’Amitié de Deux Jolies Femmes’ 
and ‘Un Réve de Mademoiselle Clairon’ were never published 
in her lifetime, and are mere trifles. The ‘ Conversations 
‘d’Emilie’ on her favourite educational theme, and which 
brought her unexpected fame, can scarcely be called a 
literary work, nor would it now excite much interest; it was 
but advice such as any reasonable and careful mother would 
impart to her child; but it is for this very reason that it is 
so remarkable, for it was a sign of a moral revolution, of the 
rebellion of thoughtful women against habits and customs 
from which no one had suffered more than Madame 
d’fipinay herself. Appearing early in January of 1775, it 
immediately excited a widespread interest and passed through 
many editions. All her friends hastened to express their ap- 
preciation and delight, and Catherine IT. of Russia, to whom 
the second edition was dedicated, adopted Madame d’Epinay’s 
methods for the education of her grandson. She stood in 
need of these evidences of the friendship upon which she had 
all her life so much depended. Grimm was now almost con- 
stantly abroad, Diderot had joined him; and while they were 
enjoying St. Petersburg and the attentions of the Empress, 
Madame d’Kpinay, now a confirmed invalid, suffering, sad, 
grew daily more feeble; and so desperate was her pecuniary 
state that had it not been for a pension from Catherine to 
mark her appreciation of the author of ‘ Les Conversations 
“ d’Emilie,’ she would have been in actual want. 

For a little time Voltaire’s dramatic return to Paris in 
1778 cheered her; to a letter apprising Galiani of the great 
event, he replied: ‘Vos deux lettres du 1° et du 22 mars 
* m’ont fait un plaisir infini, et ont diminué mon regret de 
‘n’étre pas & Paris pour y voir le phénoméne de Voltaire. 
‘Vous me le peignez avec des couleurs si vives que je le 
* vois, que je l’entends, et je suis de bon cur.’ Hehad taken 
a house near her, but her joy was soon turned to mourning. 
The excitement of continued demonstrations, culminating 
in the apotheosis at the Théitre Francais, was too great for 
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Voltaire’s strength. He died May 30, and the public idol 
was refused a grave in the city which had worshipped him. 

In 1783 * Les Conversations d’Hmilie’ was crowned by 
the Academy and given the prize of utility founded by 
Monthyon, and then presented for the first time. Saint- 
Lambert was chosen to announce it to her. Three months 
later she died. 

Madame d’Epinay had never thought of printing her 
‘Mémoires’ by which she is to-day celebrated, and which 
will never die, but, like most of those who wrote, read parts 
to her intimate friends. The book did not reach the public 
till 1818, when it ran through three editions in six months, 
and when the sensation incident to its personal features had 
subsided it was still in demand. More perfectly, perhaps, 
than any other work, it gives us a picture of the polished 
society of France in the middle and last half of the century. 
Madame d’Hpinay was forty when she conceived the idea of 
writing down the story of her life; the form of a romance was 
necessary out of regard for the well-known people about her, 
but if their names are changed, their sentiments, sayings, 
and doings belong literally to that society in which she was 
a centre; and in her life we have a complete and faithful 
record of a woman of the world of the eighteenth century, 
and by its pitiless light we are able to understand some of 
the causes which led to the Revolution. Madame d’Epinay 
had a philosophical order of mind, and if this interdicted 
imagination, we are the gainers in these ‘Mémoires,’ 
knowing them to be exact portraits and free from any 
embroidery of fancy. The slight veil demanded by good 
taste discarded, we are in the midst of a world which 
vividly lives, even though it is a mental world of sensa- 
tion, and of ideas, rather than of events. Nevertheless her 
salon was the pivot about which circled the greatest activity ; 
it was filled with men who ordered events, thinkers whose 
minds were bent on untangling the knotty problems of their 
age; it was the salon more than any other which quickened 
the philosophical movement of her time. 

There are curious points in common in the work of 
Madame d’Kpinay and Rousseau. Education is the absorbing 
subject of thought with each, and their best work is on this 
favourite topic ; his ideal pupil he names Emile, while hers 
is Emilie. In the ‘Mémoires’ and ‘Confessions’ we find 
the same period, the same people, and the same philosophy, 
and they vie with each other in their extraordinary frank- 
ness. But the ‘Mémoires’ are a surer guide to a knowledge 
of her character and of the celebrated persons of whom they 
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both write. They may indeed be said to be pre-eminently 
the most truthful picture-writing of the remarkable epoch 
in which she lived. 

Madame d’fpinay was essentially religious, though the close 
connexion of a character wanting in self-reliance and leaning 
on advice with the philosophers naturally had its effect in out- 
ward aspect. She was a good daughter and mother, and 
brought up her children in strict observance of their religious 
duties ; she visited the poor and sick with them, encouraging 
their natural sympathy with distress, and pointing out their 
connexion with humanity in its different forms. We see the 
application of her philosophical ideas to the practice of life 
when she established her son in business, which she wished 
him to learn from the foundation, and which she regarded 
from an absolutely unbiassed and modern point of view :— 


‘Je ne saurais vous plaindre beaucoup d’étre obligé de descendre 
les chandelles, de balayer le comptoir, parce que tout cela n’est pas 
bien facheux ; il n’y a qu’un sot préjugé qui puisse attacher a cela de 
Vhumiliation; et ne vous y trompez pas, s'il y a une distance réelle 
entre Ja profession du négociant et Ja place de fermier général, elle est 
toute 4 l’avantage du négociant; car remarquez que celui-ci vit et 
senrichit du travail de sa tite et de son génie, et l’autre vit et 
senrichit sur les impositions du particulier ...; mon projet... 
n’est pas de vous laisser dans le commerce, non que je dédaigne cet 
état pour vous, mais, au contraire, parce que vous n’avez pas assez de 
talent pour vous y distinguer.’ * 


Madame du Deffand and Madame d’Epinay, though very 
different in age, died in the same year, each to the last 
holding a brilliant court of her own in the same city at a 
time when intellect alone had power to place a woman at 
the head of society. No two persons could have been more 
opposite in temperament, but each seized the one career 
open to the ambition of a woman of rank and good fortune 
in the eighteenth century—a social supremacy over a 
group of remarkable friends and associates. Through years 
of ill-health Madame d’Epinay, her children absent, her 
friends separated, remained courageous and interested in the 
world about her, preserving her charm to the last, broadening 
in mind and di position as the years went by, and amply 
redeeming the mistakes of youth—‘Elle s’égarera, mais 
‘elle ne se perdra jamais ’—mistakes inseparable from an 
education and from a state of society inimical in the highest 
degree to the right developement of a woman’s intellect and 
character, and of which she was at once a victim and a type. 





* Madame d’Epinay to her son, November 6, 1763. 
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Art. VIII.—Aus den Tiefen des Weltmeeres. Von Cart 
Cuun. Schilderungen von der deutschen Tiefsee-Expe- 
dition. Mit 6 Chromolithographieen, 8 Heliograviiren, 
32 als Tafeln gedruckten Vollbildern, 2 Karten und 
390 Abbildungen im Text. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1900. 


ATEST Of the ocean-ranging deep-sea searchers, the 
German steamer ‘ Valdivia,’ within nine months from 
Hamburg to Hamburg, carried out an exploring voyage of 
32,000 knots. The enterprise was begun with frank recog- 
nition of all that had been done by the ‘ Challenger’ and 
other famous vessels hailing from almost every civilised 
country that possesses a seaboard. Jn testimony of this 
the experience of Sir John Murray was eagerly consulted 
and warmly acknowledged. The trawls, the dredges, the 
nets, the lines, the sounding-machines, the niud-tubes, the 
thermometers, the water-bottles, were procured of the most 
approved patterns, quite without respect to their having 
been made in Germany, France, England, America, or else- 
where. The only thing considered was that the apparatus 
should be the best for the intended purpose—for sounding 
the ocean, taking its temperature at all depths, testing its 
transparency from the surface downwards, finding out 
whether such organisms as bacteria can live in its abysmal 
depths, and capturing creatures wherever there are creatures 
to be captured. To the last of these objects the perfection 
of instruments was of the first importance, as shall presently 
be explained. In order to practise their ’prentice hands on 
classic ground, the naturalists of the ‘ Valdivia,’ confessedly 
by no means seamen to the manner born, directed their 
course first to the Farés, with a pleasant remembrance of 
Sir Wyville Thomson’s work in that region. Taking 
Edinburgh on their way they had a foretaste of the im- 
pressive experiences which strange islands were frequently 
to yield them, for, as they drew nigh to the land, we are 
told that they descried the natives on the strand practising 
on its grassy slopes their national game of ‘ goalf.’ From 
the stormy North Sea, with its strange contrasts of tem- 
perature and copious variety of marine organisms, the vessel 
breasted the waves, the angry waves, past the west coast of 
Ireland and past Gibraltar in direct southward course to 
the Canary Islands. Thence a more zigzagging track was 
followed from Cape Bojador to the Cape Verde Islands, and 
across three great alternating streams, namely, the Guinea 
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current which flows from west to east, and on either side of 
it the westward-moving north and south equatorial currents. 
Halts were made at Victoria in the Cameroons, at the mouth 
of the Congo, and at Great Fish Bay, on the way to the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Agulhas Bank. From Cape 
Town the ‘ Valdivia ’ pursued her adventurous track south- 
ward to Bouvet Island, thence eastward over very considerable 
depths to latitude 64° 10’ 3’ S., not far from the glacial 
Enderby Land. Then, escaping from the perils of floating 
ice and surrounding icebergs, she laid her course north- 
wards to Kerguelen and onward to St. Paul and New 
Amsterdam, two morsels of land in lonely companionship 
between the far-off Australia and Africa to the right and 
left, and between the great Southern and Indian Oceans to 
the south and the north. From these points, steadily 
pursuing its special objects on the way, the expedition 
traversed warmer and warmer seas to the Cocos or Keeling 
Islands and the fascinating islets off the west coast of 
Sumatra, ‘baskets of flowers afloat,’ as we read that they 
have been poetically called. Long the explorers lingered 
among the treasures terrestrial and marine of this fairyland, 
till sated with wonders, almost overwhelmed with rare 
specimens and new species, their minds crowded with facts 
and problems and memories of bewitching scenery, they sped 
across the Bay of Bengal to Ceylon, and by the Maldives, 
the Chagos group, and the Seychelles to Somaliland on the 
east coast of Africa. Finally they hastened homeward 
through the Red Sea and the Mediterranean to the goal 
whence they had started. 

The genial and agreeable record of the voyage, which 
Professor Chun has made equally attractive to the scientific 
and the general reader, will also beyond doubt be gratifying 
to the patriotic sentiment of Germany. A kind of inter- 
national competition in exploring deep waters has been 
active for some thirty or forty years. The latest to engage 
in the research, though usefully warned by earlier mistakes 
and profiting by improvements in methods and machinery, 
might easily have found themselves severely handicapped by 
the mere fact of their. bringing up the rear. They might 
only have had to tell over again a twice-told tale. Absolute 
freshness and novelty in the results could scarcely be 
expected; but there was also the risk that these might only 
prove a disappointing repetition of other men’s achieve- 
ments, a meagre gleaning after an exhaustively garnered 
harvest. Nothing of this kind has happened. Enterprise, 
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endurance, well-instructed enthusiasm in all the members 
of the expedition, and an admirable oneness of mind between 
its scientific leader and the skilful captain of the ship, have 
impressed on the voyage of the ‘Valdivia’ a stamp of 
originality. The conclusion may be drawn that as in earlier 
expeditions than this such characteristics had their reward, 
so in others still to come they may expect it. Though the 
globe is small, Nature is large, and in spite of all that has 
been recently done, we shall assuredly still leave a good 
sheaf of mysteries for the ambition of posterity to thresh 
out. 

On leaving the Cape, as we have seen, the ‘ Valdivia ’ was 
southward bound. There was no question of reaching the 
south pole, or going anywhere near it. And yet the ex- 
plorers were bent on a bold scheme of discovery. ‘To under- 
stand this the reader should kindle his imagination by the 
idea of some romantic endeavour in our own hemisphere. 
Let him conceive of a well-appointed steamer starting from 
the Straits of Gibraltar and attempting to pick up an obscure 
point like Whitby, on the coast of Yorkshire. The journey 
northward, so far as latitudes are concerned, would fairly 
correspond with the journey southward between the Cape 
and that Bouvet Island which the ‘ Valdivia’ was desirous 
of reaching. To any who may therefore think that this 
should be as easy to hit as our own little picturesque sea- 
port, it must be explained that the land called after Lozier 
Bouvet, who discovered it in 1739, had subsequently many 
times been sought for in vain. Captain Cook could not find 
it in the eighteenth century, nor Sir James Clark Ross in 
the nineteenth. Moore was unsuccessful in 1845. Conse- 
quently, just as Dickens’s Betsy Prig expressed her con- 
viction about her friend’s often-quoted, but never forthcoming, 
Mrs. Harris, that ‘there never was no such person,’ so 
geographers were disposed to believe that Bouvet Island was 
nothing but a snow-wraith or a melting berg, one of 
those phantom lands not unfamiliar in Antarctic records. 
Professor Chun, however, recognises that Lindsay and 
Norris, in the service of the Enderbys, had confirmed the 
existence of the island or islands in 1808 and 1825, and 
that on one of them Norris landed a party of men, who by 
stormy weather were compelled to stay there nearly a week. 
But it ought also to be mentioned that Sir James Ross, on 
hearing of this occurrence from Mr. Enderby, relinquished 
the scepticism which his own failure to find the group had 
previously engendered. In fact, as reported by the navi- 
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gating officer, Walter Sachse,* the ‘ Valdivia’ tried all the 
recorded positions without success, and, as a last resource, 
steered for a point which represented the mean of the 
earlier observations. This course brought them, not indeed 
to any welcoming shore, but to an indubitable mass of land. 
Whether this realises all the previously named islands or 
not, its own position is settled with exactness, its relation 
to the surrounding depths is determined, and other 
features are displayed which invest it with considerable 
interest, and also help to account for the veil of vagueness 
in which it has been so long enshrouded. Though the 
Antarctic circle is drawn at 66° 30’ south, this island, 
so remote from inclusion within that circle, is to all 
intents and purposes Antarctic. It is a small thing to 
say that it is capped with snow. The snow-line descends 
to the sea-level. Not only are glaciers conspicuous, but 
most parts of the coast are barricaded against intruders by 
steep cliffs of ice. Fogsare frequent. The sea round about 
the island runs so high that landing is often impossible 
and perhaps always hazardous, while, as experience has 
shown, re-embarkation may be exposed to very disagreeable 
chances. It proved in the sequel that the sea temperature 
was higher off Enderby Land close to the Antarctic circle 
than it was in the vicinity of Bouvet Island. The 
difference is accounted for by a tongue of glacial water, 
in the one case thrust northward, and by a warm current in 
the other case flowing southward. In this outpost of the 
southern ice, however accurately its position has been 
ascertained, there are few attractions either for pleasure- 
seekers or commerce. But for the naturalist the surround- 
ing sea is full of riches and novelty, just as the ‘ Challenger’ 
and other exploring vessels have found it to be at Kerguelen, 
which was also visited by the ‘Valdivia.’ The force of 
contrast, by which all human emotions are so strongly 
influenced, is well illustrated in respect to the island just 
mentioned. Most expeditions approach it from the north, 
and find it almost inexpressibly bleak and forbidding ; but, 
as Professor Chun explains, his party coming to it from the 
ice-barrier, after several weeks’ exposure to violent storms 
and bitter cold and dangerous bergs, and happening upon 
a spring-like calm and a temperature of about 40° Fahrenheit, 





* Die deutsche Tiefsee-Expedition, 1898-1899. Nach den Reise- 
berichten an das Reichs-Amt des Innern und an das Reichs-Marine- 
Amt, Berlin, 1899, p. 116. 
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thought Kerguelen a little paradise. Other contrasts of 
more importance and less dependent on the personal 
equation were carefully studied by the German observers. 
In the discussion of these some apology may be thought 
needful for the introduction of such names as Plankton, 
Neekton, and Benthos, but they do not really require more 
mental effort for their reception than those of Porthos and 
his companions in the well-known romance by Alexandre 
Dumas. 

In the simplest living organisms there is sometimes an 
indeterminate character which makes it difficult to say 
whether they belong to the animal or vegetable kingdom. 
Among the minutely microscopic flagellate infusoria, the 
family Peridiniide includes forms with and without chloro- 
phyll. The latter may have the higher claim to be regarded 
as animals, but they are incapable of rendering the in- 
estimable service which the others perform, since it is only 
vegetables that by the action of light on chlorophyll or its 
equivalents can assimilate inorganic substances. It almost 
suggests a pyramid resting on its apex, when we think of 
the infinitesimal unicellular plants to which the vast world 
of organic life is indebted, through a long chain of inter- 
mediaries to the most exalted forms, for its nutrition, and 
probably also for its evolution. One might be tempted to 
imagine that, where fishes and crabs can live, an insigni- 
ficant vegetable that can feed on flint might also contrive 
to eke out an existence. But this is to reckon without the 
sunlight, which gives to plants their feeding power. For 
those who desire to divide the ocean into vertical zones it 
has been found convenient to do this partly by reference to 
the occupants, calling those the Benthos which are limited 
to the deep floor and the stratum of water immediately 
above it. Contrasted with these are the Plankton, organ- 
isms living free in water, but incapable of resistance to the 
driving action of winds or currents, and the Necton or 
Neekton, swimmers that are able to resist those forces. 
Creatures constitutionally sessile or of feeble swimming 
powers that can only be obtained by hauling them up from 
an abyssal home are properly attributed to the benthos. 
That mass of water from the surface downward which 
remains accessible to light contains the vegetable plankton. 
There is left a spacious interval wherein no plants can grow, 
no winds disturb the animal plankton, an interval penetrated 
by a perpetual drizzle of débris, traversed by slow-moving 
currents, and more or less occupied by swimmers that, 
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like the benthos, can support great cold, great pressure, 
and impenetrable darkness. The greatest depth that has 
been sounded in the ocean is 5,269 fathoms. Under the 
most favourable conditions of clearness it is reckoned that 
five thousand of these fathoms must be absolutely dark, 
leaving in any case less than three hundred for the plant 
plankton layer, in which alone diatoms and other lowly 
aquatic plants can live. The more these thrive the less 
transparent will the water become, so that by their own 
success they limit that penetration of light which is essential 
to their own activity. 

While the vegetable plankton is limited to an extraordi- 
narily thin superficial layer, completely disappearing under 
about 220 fathoms, below that limit, down to the floor of the 
sea, animal organisms are found living often in surprising 
abundance. It is stated by Professor Chun that in one 
haul of the closing-net from a depth of about 2,500 
fathoms they found living radiolaria, living copepoda of 
four genera, numerous lively larve of the same, and a 
living ostracode. ‘ From these enormous depths up to the 
‘surface,’ he continues, ‘our closing-net at every haul 
‘without exception has brought to the light of day a 
‘ number of animal organisms.’ To those already mentioned 
are added, in increasing numbers towards the surface, 
globigerins, sagitte, larval annelids, medusez, amphipods, 
schizopods, appendicularie. The closing-nets at present in 
use are not adapted for capturing large animals, but apart 
from this those used by the Prince of Monaco and the 
‘Valdivia’ may be considered as having closured a long- 
continued debate, It can no longer be reasonably denied that 
there is an abundance of freely swimming or freely hovering 
species in that enormous tract of ocean which is neither 
basal nor superficial. The open trawls and dredges of the 
early researches left open also the question that has now 
been solved. Creatures taken in a secure cage which had 
not been opened till it reached a certain depth and was 
again closed before it quitted that depth, have their horizon 
sufficiently determined. Collateral evidence supports the 
direct proof. An open net is let down toa small depth, and 
secures a great variety of species. The same or a similar 
net is lowered at the same station to a much greater depth, 
and secures species which are practically never taken in 
hauls near the surface. The inference is tolerably obvious, 
and is not materially shaken by the fact that occasionally a 
deep-sea form may be met with at the surface in a more 
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or less helpless condition. Animals which habitually live 
under a pressure of several hundred atmospheres no more 
like a sudden transference to the upper regions than we 
should like a descent into theirs. That the inhabitants of 
the vast unillumined realms in which no green stuff grows 
can yet find sustenance is thus explained. The vegetation 
of the upper waters not only feeds such animals as can 
come into the garden for it, but its mortal remains, long 
preserved by the salinity of ocean water and in the ‘ cool 
‘ chamber’ of the deep sea, furnish some amount of nutri- 
ment in every or almost every stratum. Even were it not 
so, the animals which devour the plants in the plankton 
layer are themselves devoured by deeper-ranging animals, 
and these by others in orderly succession down to the base- 
ment. As Professor Chun suggests, the bright surface 
waters are the rich man’s table, from which crumbs fall to 
the meagrely furnished floor. He speaks of that floor as 
one on which no human eye can ever look. But it is never 
quite safe to speak of impossibilities, and already the 
prospect opens that by help of the electric light we may 
have photographs of the submarine abysses, and even by 
some contrivance of electricity see with our own eyes not 
only the picture but the scene itself. 

That the marine commonwealth is a vast organisation for 
eating and being eaten must not disturb us. It is the 
same on land; and yet, with exceptions so few as not to be 
worth counting, all creatures find life worth living. Even 
in the intellectual world the highest education consists in 
teaching us to feed—to feed on the thoughts of others that 
we may supply thoughts for others to feed on. That the 
bathybial animals, like perhaps the majority of authors, are 
not pampered by any excess of this world’s goods is indi- 
cated frequently by peculiarities in their structure, which, 
as the ingenious Professor observes, may be regarded as the 
signature of a never-ceasing hunger. A new genus, Megalo- 
pharynx, its name meaning ‘the mighty gullet,’ has been 
established for a deep-sea eel, which but for its long wisp of 
a tail might be described as all mouth. Among the prawns one 
species hasantenne nearly five feet long strangely outstretched 
from a body of less than twelve inches. Others are spoken 
of with feelers ten to twenty times as long as the body. 
The walking legs of crabs transmuted into supplemental 
grasping claws, the eyes of fishes and of cuttles projected 
telescope-wise from the head, may well also be arrangements 
for enabling the possessors to seize every chance of obtaining 
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food. The monstrous developement of eyes in a sunless 
world has long ceased to be a mystery, since multitudes of 
creatures in almost every division of the animal kingdom 
carry their own lamps. Fishes, crustacea, cuttles, can often 
light up a splendour which is fascinating to the human eye. 
In another sense we know it to be fascinating also to many 
of the creatures on which the luminous ones wish to prey. 
But it must be confessed that evidences of ravening hunger 
are not wanting at the surface. Broken bottles and 
alcoholic specimens are swallowed without question by the 
audacious shark. That monster somehow contrives to feed 
even on the echineis, the sucker-fish which confidingly 
sticks to its sides. On one occasion a swarm of gold 
mackerel (Coryphena) advanced upon the ship with 
strenuous leaps and bounds. It was a gallant sight to see 
them in the uncommonly transparent water of the Indian 
Ocean glistening in every shade of gold and green and blue ; 
but these resplendent fishes actually leapt out of the water 
in their thronging eagerness to take the treacherous metallic 
bait that was offered them. 

The horizontal distribution of the plankton was one of 
the points which the naturalists of the ‘ Valdivia’ were 
specially desirous of investigating, and many interesting 
observations upon it are recorded. As the vessel passed 
from one current into another it was found that forthwith 
the character of the plankton changed. From earlier 
researches that was expected, and it was already known that 
the Peridiniide were capable of developing remarkable out- 
growths, long rods and parachute-like expansions, which 
could keep these little organisms within reach of the sun- 
light. But then the question arose why these remarkable 
adaptations prevailed in the Guinea current, while in species 
proper to the north and south equatorial currents they were 
dispensed with or greatly reduced? The answer is that the 
Guinea current, with more warmth and less salinity, has a 
smaller specific gravity, so that to keep themselves afloat the 
tiny organisms must here spread sails or outriggers or other 
apparatus which they do not need in a denser medium. It 
has been already explained that the plankton does not live 
for itself alone. We need not, therefore, be surprised to 
learn that there is a direct relation of abundance or other- 
wise between it and the life at lower levels. Both in the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions the plankton is, at least at certain 
parts of the year, extremely rich, and the depths, too, are 
abundantly peopled. In the temperature of abyssal waters 
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there is such frigidity everywhere that the ‘ Valdivia’ pro- 
vided itself with a freezing-tank for the special behoof of 
such bathybial animals as might be hauled up alive in the 
tropics. It is to the equability of abyssal coolness that may 
perhaps most reasonably be attributed the wide range of 
some marine species. A Miocene Mediterranean sea con- 
necting the West Indies with the Indian Ocean in the east 
has been suggested; but in the course of ages it may have 
been quite as easy for many deep-sea species to double the 
Cape of Good Hope as to carry on their migrations by way 
of a prehistoric Suez Canal. Geologists will no doubt con- 
sider the claims of these alternative routes. To geologists 
Professor Chun commends the study of plankton with 
regard to two features which offer valuable links between 
the present and the past. On the one hand, it is found that 
certain genera are adapted to different levels; and on the 
other that, in sinking, their remains go through tolerably 
well-defined stages of dismemberment and decay. If, then, 
the fossilised relics show nothing but a wasted débris, the 
inference is that the rock stratum containing them was laid 
down in a deep sea, whereas well-preserved representatives 
of a genus which only flourishes at a high level in the sea 
will be a strong argument that the containing stratum was 
formed in shallow water. 

From the point of view of systematic natural history the 
German expedition appears to have had an overwhelming 
success. At times the explorers were so flooded with 
rarities that, like any private collector, they were at their 
wits’ end to find bottles and other receptacles in which to 
stow their treasures. Prawns of price, things unwonted, to 
be coveted singly for museums and lecture-rooms, came up 
in thousands, and had to be eaten for breakfast in default 
of more suitable storage. Hundreds of new species, we are 
told, were obtained. Happily for the overburdened memory 
of the student, these will not all be thrown into the. scientific 
arena at once. It will take years efficiently to work them 
all out and publish them. Indeed, if a fault may be found 
with Professor Chun’s really delightful volume it is just 
this, that he has allowed himself some laxity of premature 
publication. A book of travels is an inconvenient vehicle 
for making known new species, and the hardship to the 
student is increased when in such a book they are inade- 
quately described, or figured without a description. This is 
a technical fault, which is unfortunately far from being 
without precedent. It does not affect the account given in 
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general terms of some very remarkable forms brought to 
light by the ‘ Valdivia.’ Magnificent examples of the beautiful 
glass-rope sponges were obtained, and among them a Sem- 
perella nearly two feet eight inches high. The group of the 
amphidiscophora is named not from the shape of the sponges 
it includes, but from the shape of some of the spicules they 
contain. One of these when isolated proves to be a wonderful 
object. It might be described as a transparent rod, with a 
parasol-frame of flint glass at either end. The same sponges 
have spicules of another form, like serrated needles of a 
pine tree, also wrought in glass, and set as palisades to keep 
off intruders. These structures when first discovered were 
hailed with deserved admiration, and now a new wonder 
has been added to the old. The spicules of silicious sponges 
are, as is well known, usually microscopic objects or threads 
of great tenuity. It was not a little astonishing, therefore, 
to find a new species in which it is reckoned that the central 
needle may probably attain a substantial length of ten feet. 
Two specimens of the sponge were obtained, with the spicule 
fragmentary in both, but in one it was as thick as a man’s 
little finger, and in the other the fragment was five feet 
long. In the molluscan genus Carinaria, wherein the animal 
has a translucent body and a carinate shell looking comi- 
cally too small for its owner, a monstrous species, measuring 
over twenty-one inches, was captured off Ceylon. The 
Germans also had the satisfaction of obtaining a perfect 
living Spirula, a mollusc notable for the commonness of its 
little internal shell and the exquisite rarity of the complete 
animal. The collection further included the strange but 
well-known Xenophora, the carrier-shell, sometimes by con- 
chologists made a member of their own company and called 
‘ the conchologist ’’ because of its queer habit of gathering 
other shells on to the projections of its own. ‘One might 
‘almost believe,’ says Professor Chun, ‘that an artistic 
‘ hand had taken part in the fanciful grouping.’ On these 
alien empty shells are sometimes found other shells of living 
molluscs, making altogether a conglomeration such as is 
not unfamiliar in submarine society, though seldom of so 
eccentric an appearance as in this instance. More novel 
than the last was a capture made in depths from thirteen to 
sixteen hundred fathoms between the Maldivearchipelago and 
the Chagos atolls. Here were obtained some very peculiar 
brachiopods. The species of this group are sometimes called 
lamp-shells, from a resemblance in some of them to the 
shape of an Etruscan lamp. They are superficially very 
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like bivalve molluscs, but in modern classification are entirely 
removed from the class of Mollusca. Even the name 
Brachiopoda, arm-footed, is founded on a mistake, the 
internal organs which Cuvier regarded as arms or feet not 
having, in fact, any locomotive function. Many of them 
are in adult life incapable of wandering at will, being fixed 
to some object of controlling size by a more or less flexible 
footstalk, which protrudes through a hole in the beak of the 
ventral valve. Those discovered by the ‘ Valdivia’ show a 
remarkable adaptation to life on the globigerina ooze by the 
uncommon developement of this footstalk. In opposition 
to what is found in related species, it is here ‘strongly 
* elongated, and beset with numerous fine lateral branches, 
‘ by means of which the globigerine are entangled or per- 
‘ forated.’ The expert authority of Professor Blochmann 
decides that among brachiopods this extraordinary trans- 
formation of the peduncle is at present quite unique. In 
the class Tunicata Professor Chun is himself the expert 
for dealing with the appendiculariide. These have been 
defined as small free-swimming ascidians of long oval form, 
with swimming tail, resembling in the whole of their 
organisation the larve of other ascidians. From their 
tadpole-like aspect it was not unnatural that they should 
long have been erroneously considered to be themselves 
larval forms. The largest hitherto known appendicularia is 
the Megalocercus abyssorum, earlier discovered by Chun in 
the depths of the Mediterranean; but this, he explains, is a 
dwarf compared with the species taken by the ‘ Valdivia’ 
in the vertical net let down to a depth of more than 
1,100 fathoms off the Cape of Good Hope. That the 
creature proved to be nearly three inches and a half long, 
with a tail-fin broadening to an inch and a fifth, will not of 
itself arouse any amazement in the inexperienced. But the 
singularity of the discovery will be better appreciated by the 
help of some comparative measurements which the author 
supplies :— 

‘Every appendicularia,’ he says, ‘is composed of two sharply 
separated regions—namely, the trunk and the swimming tail. The 
trunk in forms living at the surface attains the size of a pin’s head, but 
in the fritillarie remains so small that it is scarcely distinguishable by 
the unaided eye. Our giant form possesses a trunk as large as a nut, 
an inch long and three-quarters of an inch broad.’ 


It is like the difference between a mouse and a mammoth. 
In accord with the title of the volume, our attention has 
first been given to the wonders of the deep sea, and a con- 
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sideration of the intimate bond which unites the economy 
of its profoundest darkness with that of the often brilliantly 
illumined surface. At the surface itself there is a wonderful 
play of counteracting forces—organisms thriving in the light 
and thereby darkening the waters below them, icebergs with 
a faculty of dissolving the mists which are apt to gather 
suddenly and perilously round them, currents driving this 
way and that, so that the wayfarer may find himself warm 
near the poles and cool at the equator, surface water some- 
times colder than that which is beneath it, with other 
eccentricities. The people of Cape Town, it is noted, have 
the unusual privilege of being able to bathe first in the cool 
waves of the Atlantic and then in the warm water of the 
Indian Ocean, at only the expense of an hour’s drive from 
Table Bay on the one side to False Bay on the other. 

As in other voyages so in this, the observers were at times 
gratified by scenes at sea, the beauty or grandeur of which 
they can find no adequate words to express. With a due 
respect to the honour of literature it is usual in these cases 
to say that no painter could reproduce on canvas the loveli- 
ness or the glory, and in this way to shelter verbal incom- 
petence by twitting a sister art with its incapacity. To 
those who would ask him which part of the open ocean has 
left upon him the most abiding impression, Professor Chun 
is prepared to answer without hesitation the Antarctic sea. 
It is, however, a composite picture to which he refers, for 
first there is the grey cloud-covered sky mirrored in the 
grey waters; the long swell of the waves betokens a sea 
peacefully breathing in a deep slumber ; a stillness of death 
prevails; the steam whistle shrieks discordantly on the 
night without waking an echo. Then a light breeze sets in, 
to grow presently into a raging storm, beating spicules of 
ice into the eyes of the mariner, and raising waves so long, 
so high, so crested with foam, as nowhere else are to be 
found. Now high over the masts, now down in the trough 
of the billows, great swarms of stormy petrels and mighty 
albatrosses encompass the vessel. Fields of floating ice 
break the monotony of the watery plain, and from it rise in 
majestic repose the surf-beaten precipices of icebergs, wait- 
ing but one touch of returning sunlight to reveal their 
dazzling whiteness and brilliant tints of azure. Trying for 
an echo in glacial regions, it should be explained, is not 
done for idle amusement. It is only a way of signalling to 
a berg for information as to its proximity. It is easy to 
conceive that the effects above described are not such as to 
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offer to the unheroic a highly alluring prospect, however 
animating it may be to cherish them in retrospect. There 
are other exhibitions which may not compete with these in 
solemn grandeur, but which are attended by less personal 
discomfort, and which show Nature in some of her most 
winning aspects. No observer fails to wax eloquent on the 
subject of marine phosphorescence. Sometimes admiration 
is engaged by the inexplicable fancifulness with which the 
glow-lamps of a particular species are arranged, sometimes 
by the enormous throng of the self-illumined organisms, 
sometimes by the exciting causes which call the lanterns 
into play, such as the lashing of the waves or the rapid 
transit of great fishes. In detail or in the mass, in calm, 
or in storm, this living light imposes on the human mind 
like an effect out of a fairy tale, where jewels can be 
bestowed with unstinted lavishness. Not, perhaps, inferior 
is the beauty of living corals, a beauty which, unlike that of 
phosphorescence, requires to be seen in the light of day. Thus 
we read, for example, ‘ No words can express the splendour 
‘of colouring within the lagoons; glimmering up out of 
‘the depths the coral reefs produce against a ground tone 
‘ of blue the most diversified reflections in white and green 
‘and orange-red.’ Madrepores and millepores, star corals 
and mushroom corals, and the well-known Meandrine, 
both inside the lagoon and on the outer side of the reef, 
take part in the gaily-coloured display, a display totally 
different from that of the bleached skeletons of corals 
arranged in our northern cabinets. But not even coral 
gardens exhaust the list of bewitching scenes which navi- 
gators have the chance of enjoying at sea. Some may find 
a more delectable picture than any of those already suggested 
in that which met the eyes of the German naturalists when 
their ship was in the South Indian Ocean. Storms had 
ceased; the sun shone; the heat was not excessive; in a 
region free from currents the sea was as smooth as glass; 
on the surface were peacefully floating the wonderful 
hydrozoa known as Physaliz or Portuguese men-of-war, 
and their kindred, the graceful blue Velella. Under these 
conciliatory circumstances the ‘ Valdivia’ came upon the 
pleasing sight of thousands of albatrosses, seated in long 
rows on the bosom of the sea, 

It must not, however, be forgotten that, just as the soldier 
maintains that the object of all war is peace, so the goal of 
every voyage is sure to be some point of land. Though his 
origin may have been in the sea, man has in course of time 
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become a thoroughly terrestrial animal, and those who read 
the volume now under review will soon find that it is far 
from being confined in treatment to the letter of its title. 
If all the things discussed may be said to be out of the deep 
sea, for a large number of them it is only in the sense that 
they never were in it. Among creatures, however, of which 
it may with tolerable confidence be affirmed that their 
ancestors, near or remote, lived in salt water, are the land 
crabs. Most or all of these are interesting on account of 
their habits, their cleverness, their audacity, or for one or 
more of these reasons. But of all land crabs, one which is 
familiarly known as the cocoanut crab, or the robber-crab 
(though it is not technically a crab, but a Pagurid, a 
macruran hermit), has surpassed all the rest in attracting 
human attention. It has somehow acquired an apparatus 
for breathing air. It has certainly acquired a taste for 
eating cocoanuts, and the art of making its bed out of the 
fibrous envelope of that useful nut. The account given of 
it by Darwin in the ‘Voyage of the Beagle’ is within 
every one’s memory. In the ‘ Voyage of the Valdivia ’ like- 
wise it comes in for notice. The naturalists of that expedi- 
tion met with it at Diego Garcia, one of the many coral 
islands over the palm groves of which this crustacean is dis- 
tributed. By day it hides in deep burrows at the foot of its 
favourite tree. But the coloured people are clever at digging 
it up, and they provided their German friends with fine 
examples, fourteen inches long. It is rather singular that, 
with its lengthened career of notoriety, it should still have 
a life-history open to discussion and remarkable additions. 
Precise and trustworthy determination of some of the dis- 
puted points is a thing as it were of yesterday. Yet the 
beginning of the story is connected by Major Alcock, F.R.S., 
with Sir Francis Drake in the sixteenth century.* He 
regards that illustrious admiral as the pioneer of Indian 
zoology, on the ground that he and his companions were 
the discoverers of the robber-crab ; for, to anyone who knows 
that animal in the state of nature, he thinks the following 
quotation from the narrative of Drake’s voyage will be suffi- 
cient proof of this :— 

‘ Neither may we without ingratitude, by reason of the special use 
we made of them, omit to speak of the huge multitude of a certain 








* A Summary of the Deep-Sea Zoological Work of the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘Investigator’ from 1884 to 1897. By 
Major A. W. Alcock, M.B.,C.M.Z.S., F.G.S. Calcutta, 1899, p. 2. 
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kind of crayfish, of such a size that one was sufficient to satisfy four 
hungry men at dinner. . . . They are, as far as we could perceive, 
utter strangers to the sea, living always on the land, where they work 
themselves earths as do the conies, or rather they dig great and huge 
caves under the roots of the most huge and monstrous trees, where 
they lodge themselves by companies together. Of the same sort and 
kind we found .. . some that, for want of other refuge, when we 
came to take them, did climb up into trees to hide themselves, whither 
we were enforced to climb after them.’ 


Here then are two of the problems started, which have 
since been much debated, whether the cocoanut-crab really 
climbs the cocoanut palm, and whether it visits the sea, an 
affirmative answer to the latter inquiry evoking a further 
curiosity to know when and why it does so. In a work 
published this year Major Alcock contributes his own 
observations on this species, which do not, indeed, affect 
either of the above problems, but tend to confirm his view 
as to the identity of the bold robber-crab with the ‘ crayfish’ 
spoken of by the equally bold robber, Sir Francis Drake :-— 


‘In April, 1899,’ Alcock says, ‘these great crabs were numerous 
in the jungle, which on South Sentinel* is remarkably open and 
accessible; they were found among the spreading roots of the large 
trees and under fallen trunks ‘“ by companies,” the males being much 
more numerous than the females. During the heat of the day they 
were lethargic and kept cover, but when late in the afternoon a shower 
of rain fell, they became active. Individuals kept alive on board the 
* Investigator” remained hidden during the day, but were very active 
at night, when also any that died were eaten by their fellows. I 
observed one of these crabs drinking from a runnel of rain-water, by 
dipping the fingers of one of its chelipeds into the water and then 
carrying the wet fingers to its mouth.’ + 


That the Birgus latro, as it is called in science, really 
visits the sea for the purpose of depositing its brood therein 
has been recently determined by Dr. Arthur Willey at Lifa, 
in the Loyalty Islands. On the rocks there he saw a female 
of this species that had its abdomen covered with hatching 
‘ zoras,’ as the young at a certain stage are called, and 
these were being washed off into the water. To a descrip- 
tion of some of these juveniles which had been brought to 





* An uninhabited island in the Indian Sea about fifteen miles north- 
west of Little Andaman Island. 

+ Zoological Gleanings from the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship 
‘investigator. By A. W. Alcock, C.M.Z.S., F.G.S., Major I.M.S. 
Simla, 1901, p. 66, 
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England, Mr. L. A. Borradaile appends the following 
interesting note :— 


‘ The frequency of the visits of Birgus to the sea is still a matter of 
doubt. According to Darwin the crab is said to go down to the shore 
every night, “no doubt for the purpose of moistening its branchia.” 
Von Suhm was told at Zamboanga that the creature “ occasionally ” 
visits the sea. Guppy and Whetham also mention this habit. On the 
other hand, Andrews knows nothing of it, and Dr. Willey tells me that, 
out of the breeding season, Birgus is taken only inland and at night by 
torchlight, or can be trapped in the same place by a cage baited with 
roasted cocoanut. The holes in which it lives are, at Lifu, inland under 
coral limestone. At Zamboanga they are said to be situated at the 
roots of trees in swampy ground. It seems pretty certain that the 
principal food of the animal is the fruit of the Pandanus and Coconut- 
trees, which it can obtain, if necessary, by climbing for it, and in this 
case there can be little doubt that its object in visiting the sea out of 
the breeding season would be to moisten its gills or lungs. If these be 
not moistened with fresh or salt water then we are met with two 
alternatives—either the interchange of gases must take place through 
a membrane which after a time becomes dry, or the membrane must 
be kept moist by an exudation from the animal. Certain observations 
on the genus Coenobita lead the writer to suppose that the latter is 
probably the case.’ * 


Proof of the climbing, which has been at different times 
asserted, doubted, and positively denied, has been produced 
in a very practical manner by Dr. Andrews, of the British 
Museum. He spent several months on Christmas Island, 
and there used his opportunity of photographing the 
srustacean in the very act of its steeplejack performance. 
Similarly, Mr. C. Hedley writes in regard to its occurrence 
on the atoll of Funafuti, ‘As everybody knows, Birgus is as 
* much at home on a palm-bole as a squirrel on an oak.’ f 
It is strange, therefore, to read of Europeans as well as 
blacks on Diego Garcia assuring Professor Chun that they 
had never seen a climbing Birgus. On the other hand, they 
had frequently observed in the midst of the forest cocoanut 
shells filled with sea-water, which could not have got there 
in any other way than by transport on the part of the 
Birgus. Thus wonder succeeds to wonder in the history of 
this species. 

The points at which the ‘ Valdivia ’ made its halts were no 





* Willey’s ‘Zoological Results,’ Part V. Cambridge University 
Press, 1900, p. 585. 

t+ The Crustacea of Funafuti, by T. Whitelegge. Memoirs of 
Australian Museum, vol. iii. part 2, p. 128, 1897. 
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doubt chosen for a variety of reasons, but a dominating 
principle of selection must have been the desire to see, 
within the admitted range of the voyage, whatever the 
world has to show most striking in scenery, most singular 
in manners and customs, most glorious or surprising in 
botanical display. For the last of these purposes the sea is 
poorly furnished, although in just one particular it surpasses 
the land. For no terrestrial vegetation can produce fronds 
to compete in length with those of the gigantic kelp, 
Macrocystis pyrifera. This serviceable plant is eloquently 
described in the ‘ Voyage of the Beagle.’* It acts as an 
invaluable beacon to save the sailor from shipwreck. It is 
also an extraordinary museum of natural history. Its leaves 
are often encrusted with corallines, beset with beautiful 
compound ascidians, delicate polyps, shellfish, and nudi- 
branch mollusca. Every part of it is frequented by in- 
numerable crustacea. ‘On shaking the great entangled 
‘ roots a pile of small fish, shells, cuttle-fish, crabs of all 
‘ orders, sea-eggs, starfish, beautiful holothuriz, planaria, 
‘ and crawling nereidous animals of a multitude of forms all 
‘ fall out together.’ In this marine forest live numerous 
species of fishes, which become the food of cormorants, seals, 
and porpoises, and they in their turn, according to Darwin’s 
view, so far supply the larder of the miserable Fuegian as to 
save him from the extremities of cannibalism and eventual 
extinction. With this account the comments of Professor 
Chun substantially agree. But whereas Darwin says ‘I do 
‘ not suppose that the stem of any other plant attains so 
‘ great a length as 360 feet, as stated by Captain Cook,’ 
Professor Chun affirms that fronds have been measured 
which give a length of not less than a thousand feet. If 
this astounding measurement can add dignity to the vegeta- 
tion of Kerguelen Island, that locality, lying in a latitude 
nearly corresponding to that of Jersey and Guernsey, may 
well deserve some compensation for the poverty and sombre- 
ness of its inland flora. None the less, even this has its 
apecial points of interest. Thus the famous Kerguelen 
cabbage, Pringlea antiscorbutica, is said to be the only 
endemic plant which has no near relatives on the globe. 
Its range is strictly confined to those bleak spots in the 
southern ocean—Marion Island and the Crozet group, and 
the Kerguelen group, with Heard Island hard at hand. 
The ‘cabbage’ is described as having a not unpleasant, 





A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World, p. 240. Edition 1886. 
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bitter taste, and the value which it has for sailors is clearly 
expressed in its scientific name. All the more sad is it to 
read of the devastation wrought upon it by the rabbits, 
which a well-intentioned but unforeseeing friend of humanity 
introduced into Kerguelen. Other influences have stripped 
the island of the timber and underwood which it obviously 
once enjoyed. The evidence relied on for this assumption 
is on the one hand direct, consisting in the discovery there 
of silicified wood ; on the other hand, inferential and resting 
on the presence of living weevils, Studer having ingeniously 
pointed out the intimate connexion between the habits of 
these beetles and a life in woods and forests. 

The course of the ‘ Valdivia,’ as already sketched, carried 
the explorers to many places at which sunshine and warm 
moisture have combined to cover the earth with a profusion 
of forms that enchant the spectator by the varied splendour 
of their foliage, their flowers of tender grace or dazzling 
colours, their fruits alluring or diversely strange. On 
many ocasions the German observers were able to visit some 
of those majestic and enduring monuments of the vegetable 
kingdom which one might fancy smiling serenely as they 
witness the rise and fall of empires, the coming in and 
passing away of fashions, the birth and death of countless 
swarms of moths and men. But even these proud trees are 
at the mercy of fools. At Teneriffe a pilgrimage was 
organised to visit the venerable dracena or dragon-tree of 
Yeod. This tree, we are told, overshadowed the stone seats 
of the native king and his council in the days of their in- 
dependence. After a hundred years of war waged with the 
Spaniards, those days came to an end at the close of the fif- 
teenth century. The tree is still flourishing. But the peasant 
who owns it offered to sell his farm to Professor Chun for 
7001., with the historic tree into the bargain. Earlier he 
had been minded to cut it down as a rather too shady 
encumbrance to his garden, and only stayed his hand because 
an opportune influx of visitors made it more lucrative to 
let it live. In the age of this tree five hundred years 
would be a trifle if there is any truth in the estimate that 
another dracena, the celebrated dragon-tree of Orotava, 
with which that of Ycod is favourably compared, may be six 
thousand years old. Kerner and Oliver, however, give this 
reckoning with all reserve.* Those distinguished botanists 
also say that ‘the celebrated baobab (Adansonia digitata) 





* The Natural History of Plants, vol. i. p. 720. 
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‘was reckoned by Adanson, on the ground of the thick- 
‘ness of the annual growth, to be about five thousand 
‘years old, but whether a miscalculation has not crept 
‘in must remain uncertain.’ They speak of the girth 
of the baobab, or monkey’s-bread tree, as reaching 
about 32 feet. Chun is content with assigning to it a 
limit of 284 feet. Whether he saw the largest growths or 
not, there is, in his opinion, no tree more characteristic of 
the African savannah, none that more sharply impresses 
itself on the memory by its peculiar physiognomy, its 
irregular yet always typical modes of branching, its love of 
isolation, and its monstrous spindle-shaped fruits so con- 
spicuous on their long stalks at the season when the tree is 
bare of leaves. Still, it would seem that a greater hold on 
his admiration was won by the Lodoicea Sechellarum, which 
he calls the proudest of all palms. A specimen was shown 
him in Ceylon as the glory of the botanical garden at Peri- 
denyia. This was a dwarf compared with another example 
in the governor’s garden at Mahé, in the Seychelles. ‘ But 
‘as I stood,’ he says, ‘in astonishment before this miraculous 
‘palm with its gigantic fruits, the assurance was given me 
‘that it afforded but a weak picture of the growth and 
‘ magnificence which this princess of its race displays in its 
‘natural habitat.’ That indigenous station is limited to 
Praslin and the adjacent island Curieuse. To this classic 
ground the zoological professor, with his eminent botanical 
colleague Professor Schimper, eagerly followed their friendly 
guides, the subsequent verdict being that ‘he who has not 
“seen the Lodoicea in the lonely valleys, where it is at 
* home, that man knows not the Seychelles.’ Straight as a 
needle spring the unbranched stems to a height of over 
120 feet, to be surmounted by a crown of enormous fanlike 
leaves. More than twenty feet long and twelve feet broad 
are these deeply-serrated fans. The accompanying fruit, 
the famous and once mysterious Coco de mer, is described 
by Chun as the mightiest and heaviest in the vegetable 
kingdom. It is, however, very far surpassed in weight by 
fruits of the melon pumpkin, although that belongs to a 
more lowly order, which ought, perhaps, scarcely to be 
mentioned in the same breath with imperial palms. 

If during the expedition plant marvels on land many 
times distracted the minds of the explorers from their deep- 
sea investigations, so also both by sea and land they were 
repeatedly fascinated by the bird life with which they came 
in contact. As usual in southern voyages, the penguins of 
several species appealed in many striking ways to notice. 
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Young ones were met with at Great Fish Bay, and the 
attention of ornithologists is specially invited to this as the 
first evidence of the advance of these birds into the tropical 
zone of the West African province. At St. Paul a species 
or variety peculiar to that lonely land was observed. In 
spite of the noise, and dirt, and stench, and imminent risk 
of being severely pecked, which prevail in a penguin rookery, 
the Professor owns that a naturalist can spend hours in one 
without growing weary of all the comical serious business 
that goes on, a mixture of peace and war, of family and 
tribal life, of loving attentions and bitter suspicions. There 
was evidently a certain sympathy between him and them, 
since, when he was driving some king-penguins to the beach 
and was inspired to enliven the solitude by lifting up his 
voice in a pious strain, they immediately responded with a 
solemn caw, caw, caw. On the other hand, as a visitor to 
their rookeries, while disclaiming acquaintance with the 
penguin language, he could not help inferring that, with 
their red eyes sparkling and their heads mischievously bent 
on one side, they were discussing his intrusion in very un- 
complimentary terms. A certain amount of cynicism on their 
part is justified not only by man’s behaviour, but it might 
even be said by that of nature. A mother penguin cannot 
leave her egg for a moment but what a sheath-bill, Chionis, 
dashes its beak into it. The sheath that lies over this bird’s 
upper mandible, ‘ like a saddle with the pommel tilted up into 
‘ the air,’* has been explained by Studer as a benevolent 
provision to prevent its nostrils from being stuffed up by the 
contents of the egg—the very thing which the enraged parent 
penguin would like to see happen to the piratical Chionis. 
But it is impossible to please every one. In the water, as is 
well known, the penguin has a dignity of its own. Thus in 
the height of a violent Antarctic tempest one of them long 
followed the ship, springing like a dolphin over the water 
with strong strokes of its fin-like wings. At other times 
it was observed that, however fast the steamer was moving, 
penguins could outstrip it with ease. Even in the 
humiliating position of captives on board, king-penguins 
were remarkable for the steadiness with which they kept 
their balance during the heaviest rolling of the vessel. Not 
more interesting, but undoubtedly far more beautiful, were 
many of the birds with wings that function as wings to 
mount the sky. The aerial wonder was seen, that must still 





* Kidder and Coues, ‘ Natural History of Kerguelen Island,’ p. 91, 
1876. 
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make M. Santos Dumont jealous, of albatrosses following 
the ship for hours and even days together without the 
slightest sign of weariness. Acknowledgement is made of 
the service rendered by certain petrels (Procellaria antare- 
tica and Priocella glacialoides), which hunt for food by 
preference in the surf that beats upon icebergs and so give 
warning of those dangerous neighbours. But, in regard to 
this group, Professor Chun says :— 


‘ All properties which make petrels the most sympathetic companions 
of seafaring people are united in the wonderful snow-white petrel 
(Pagodroma nivea), the surest witness that ice is at hand. As if 
Nature had wished to surpass herself, she created a bird which in 
grace of flight and attractive colouring is beyond all compare. The 
plumage is white as snow, and competes in its silken sheen with the 
whiteness of the dazzling ice when lit up by the sun. Only the large 
expressive eye with its dark brown iris is bordered by some tiny 
feathers that are black; the web-footed legs are black, and so is the 
beak, the little, gently twittering beak, whereby the prey is snapped 
from the surface while the bird is on the wing. No bird has affected 
me so much as this stainless silken floweret of the Antarctic south ; for 
hours together the eye was charmed to follow its graceful flight over 
the mountains and valleys of foam-crested waves, over fields of floating 
ice and peaceful ice-fringed bays.’ 


Descending once more to solid ground, it is proper for us 
to notice that ‘the noblest study of mankind’ was not 
neglected. Many observations are scattered through the 
volume that will interest the anthropologist and ethno- 
grapher. Some of these may even not be displeased by the 
tragic record of a great Cercopithecus, a long-tailed baboon, 
which had broken loose, and in a reckless leap to escape 
recapture fell overboard while the ship was going full speed. 
‘ The unreserved antipathy which it had shown toward some 
‘ of those concerned with oceanographic and biological in- 
‘ vestigations had made it the darling of the crew, and its 
‘ fate excited universal regret.’ But the mourners wept too 
soon. The patent log trailing behind the ship was caught 
by the dexterous monkey, which clung to it in spite of all 
twisting and twirling, and was in the end hauled on board 
again safe and sound. ‘ Not easily,’ concludes the narrator, 
‘ would any other beast, or even a man, imitate so dashing 
‘a feat.’ It calls to mind, indeed, Macaulay’s description of 
Horatius in his harness breasting the Tiber :— 

‘ Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place.’ 
VOL. CXCV. NO. CCCXCIX. 
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In the East it would appear that folks are rather less 
troubled about the missing link than is the case with 
European philosophers. In the highlands of Sumatra the 
Germans found, among an agreeable and cultivated popu- 
lation, that the general interest was chiefly concentrated 
not on themselves, but on their negro servant. At the 
hotels the Malay attendants never failed to ask what sort of 
meal they should provide for the ‘ orang hitam,’ and where 
he would make his lair at night. Their respect for him 
had to be augmented by the Professor’s reply that the negro 
was accustomed to eat a Malay every day for his dinner. 
Among the islands off the west coast of Sumatra the 
Nias group was exceptionally attractive, on account of the 
extremely primitive character of its inhabitants. They 
might be described as models, if only the scantiness of their 
clothing were considered; but as notorious head-hunters 
they did not give promise of a quite simple-minded hospi- 
tality. They have repulsed the appeals alike of Mohamme- 
danism and Christianity in favour of the old paths—their 
own long-established fetishism. The only concession to 
outer influence on the part of fetish worshippers seemed to 
lie in the fact that some of the carved images, by which 
they seek to scare away the spirits of the departed from 
the bodies of the living, are nowadays adorned with that 
fine flower of European culture, the cylindrical hat. The 
coffee-coloured people of Nias are small, but well formed, 
and in the event gave their visitors a kindly welcome. One 
man, taller than the rest, made a somewhat alarming 
demonstration, but when the German Professor took from 
between his own lips a lighted cigar and thrust it between 
those of the very moderately-sized giant all was well. An 
exceedingly pleasant afternoon was spent on the island, 
though conversation had to be conducted in Niasese on one 
side and Frankfort German on the other. On a subsequent 
occasion intercourse with a fine old Maldive islander was 
much more fluent, since luckily he ‘ had command of about 
‘ six words of broken English.’ From all that this volume 
reports one might be disposed to infer that savages and 
lower races, when humanely treated, are not so very savage 
and not so very low. The Chinese, too, who, in spite of 
their older civilisation, are often spoken of with unworthy 
disrespect, here meet with a kindly estimate. As seen at 
Padang they are warmly praised. An amusing account is 
given of the Chinese temple at that place. When a stranger 
enters, the priest refreshes him with a cup of delicate tea. 
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At the altar are depicted on one side the pains of hell, on 
the other the joys of paradise. In Christian art and English 
churches the pictured horrors are not without their counter- 
part; but there is distinctly local colouring in the scene 
which presents an amiable little maiden rendering to a 
Chinaman in paradise the incomparable service of fanning 
away the mosquitoes. 

In following all the results recorded in this volume the 
reader will find himself not a little assisted by the very large 
number of excellent illustrations. These portray not only 
novel or characteristic inhabitants of the sea, but some of 
the most striking scenes of earth and ocean, marvellous 
trees, tropical vegetation in various aspects, birds in the act 
of flight, human beings of many types and in many stages 
of apparel, and their habitations, which in tropical lands 
appear almost always to have a natural grace beyond the 
reach of art. Art, perhaps, is not to be blamed for the 
ruthless destruction of all picturesqueness in the dwellings 
at Padang-Pandjang. There, as a precaution against fire, 
it is officially ordered that houses should be roofed with 
corrugated iron, instead of being thatched with fibres of the 
palm. Throughout the narrative of the ‘ Valdivia’s’ voyage 
a love of the beautiful is conspicuous. The expedition had 
in F. Winter a scientific draughtsman and skilled photo- 
grapher. With him were seven amateurs, animated, we are 
told, by a furor photographicus, to whom the whole world 
presented a mere target at which snapshots might be taken. 
The pictorial results are charmingly combined with the 
verbal record. In Byron’s ‘ Mazeppa,’ when the tale was 
ended, ‘the king had been an hour asleep.’ There is 
nothing soporific in Professor Chun’s narrative, although 
he makes one candid confession. At Dar-es-Salam the 
notables came out to the ‘ Valdivia’ to witness the dredging 
operations. Among them was the Wali, all attention, ready 
with pertinent inquiries. Why, for example, did they sound 
in places where the sea was so certainly deep as not to offer 
the slightest danger? Why, at great expense, with exten- 
sive apparatus, did they haul up deep-sea animals of not 
the slightest practical value? The answers seemed rather 
to confuse the questioner than to enlighten him, and a little 
later, after the example of Swedish Charles, he was found 
in an armchair peacefully slumbering. The abstract love 
of knowledge, the intense desire to master difficult problems, 
the hope of obtaining a new vantage-ground for solving 
mysteries yet unforeseen, are not easy to explain by any 
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set formula even to those who share them, let alone those 
who do not. It should not, however, be supposed that these 
longings, explained or unexplained, can be gratified without 
cost. No doubt, compared with several other objects on 
which money is spent, the expenditure on all the scientific 
expeditions that have ever been equipped would be found to 
be trivial—a sum freakishly small. Probably, too, the out- 
lay in life and health is not out of proportion to what is 
risked or sacrificed in many other avocations. But, that 
being conceded, it is still proper to notice that this voyage, 
like others of a similar kind, was far from being merely a 
pleasure trip. It included weeks of monotonous routine, 
weeks of tremendously hard work, the endurance by lands- 
men of prolonged and terrifying storms, and the endurance 
by men accustomed to a temperate climate of compara- 
tively sudden changes from tropical heat to glacial cold, and 
from the latter back again to the former. Principally to 
this last incident is attributed the death on board ship in 
the Indian Ocean of the enthusiastic young physician and 
bacteriologist, Dr. Bachmann, who had joined as a volunteer 
for the love of science. Many, moreover, of the naturalists 
were attacked by malarial fever. The causes of it were not 
at that time so clearly understood as they have quite 
recently become. It was, therefore, an excusable but very 
unfortunate excess of zeal for scientific experience which 
led several of the voyagers to pass the night in native huts 
at Jabassi, a riverside village of the Cameroons. Lightly 
encountered, long to be lamented and endured, were the 
consequences of that one night passed in those far from 
aromatic dwellings, shared with negroes, mosquitoes, and 
rats. Much later in the voyage, at the Nicobar Islands, 
they observed the huts there constructed aloft on piles or 
trees, and Professor Chun reflects on this characteristic 
building custom of Malay and Papuan tribes, that it surely 
‘arose not simply from fear of attack, but also from experience, 
strengthened by long tradition, that it affords protection against 
malaria. Mosquitoes in general do not fly very high; if the Italian 
herdsman in the Campagna sleeps on lofty trestles, under which he 
kindles a smoking fire, it is that he is seeking to protect himself 
against the fever, in the same way as the aborigines who pen them- 
selves in smoky pile-dwellings that can be almost hermetically closed.’ 
In return for hardships, inevitable or otherwise, the ex- 
ploring company were not wholly without alleviations and 
rewards. Foremost they themselves would probably place 
the satisfaction of doing and of having done what they set 
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out todo. In reflection on the thrilling experiences now 
safely past, on scenes never to be forgotten, and on scientific 
successes, the sensitive temperament, the natural taste, the 
special knowledge of each individual will greatly vary the 
effect produced. But probably everyone on board the vessel, 
from captain to cabin boy, was pretty equally capable of 
appreciating the geniality with which the expedition was 
uniformly welcomed. English and Dutch, French and 
Germans, Africans and Asiatics, savages and civilised, men, 
women, and children, apparently without exception, showed 
themselves friendly, and, according to their several oppor- 
tunities, did the honours of the world in its behalf. The 
‘Valdivia’ was at the Cape before the war broke out, 
but matters were already becoming critical, since, at a 
banquet given to the German deep-sea explorers, Mr. Merri- 
man expressed a wish that there could also be an expedition 
to sound the depths of the political ocean. On the same 
festive occasion Captain Krech, the accomplished and 
amiable commander of the vessel, had his health drunk with 
musical honours, in which we may trust Sir David Gill and 
his friends to have sung ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,’ 
rather than the less complimentary variant here reported, 
‘He is a jolly old fellow.’ Some of the pleasures and amuse- 
ments were unequally distributed. Only the ship’s steward 
rode a sea-elephant. Only the ship’s steward led a war- 
dance of South-Sea islanders. Only those who were crossing 
the line for the first time were, at the Equator, initiated 
into the worship of Father Neptune, a practical joke that 
is now decrepit. Only those of Northern origin enjoyed a 
snowballing match in the icy south. Only one individual 
did not enjoy it, and that was the astonished negro servant, 
who fled disgusted to his cabin. Many shared in the sport 
of shooting sharks, the vicious sharks that too evidently 
lusted after naturalists innocently tow-netting in an open 
boat. Setting sharks and penguins on one side, good humour 
and good feeling seem to have been notes of the voyage 
from first to last. 

Though there has been only space for discussion of the 
German exploits, it must not be thought that during these 
late years either our own nation or others have been idle in 
the very same branch of research. At various points the 
‘ Valdivia ’ came in contact with regions of marine investi- 
gation that had been or were being most sedulously explored 
by other surveys. The time is fast arriving, or has perhaps 
arrived, when it will be more useful to science that expedi- 
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tions, instead of roving over the whole globe, should confine 
themselves to definite areas. If such a view should be acted 
on, the course of the ‘ Valdivia’ will be all the more 
memorable, as crowning a series of voyages which have not 
only made known, beyond all expectation, the living wealth 
of the oceanic world, but have kindled, beyond all precedent, 
a lively interest concerning it in a quite different world—the 
world of human intelligence. 
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Art. IX.—1l. Gleanings from an Old Portfolio. Edited by 
Mrs. GoprrEY CLARK. 1778-1784. (Privately printed.) 
Edinburgh: Douglas, 1895. 

2. Lady Louisa Stuart. Selections from her manuscripts. 
Edited by the Hon. James A. Home. Edinburgh: 
Douglas, 1899. 


3. Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss Louisa Clinton. 
Edited by the Hon. James A. Home. Edinburgh: 
Douglas, 1901. 


‘ GED me Rokeby: who the devil is he? No matter; he 

‘has good connexions and will be well introduced.’ So 
wrote Byron to Murray, on seeing a book advertised, with 
which Lady Louisa Stuart had a close connexion. We may 
say the same of Lady Louisa herself ; she has good connexions 
and is well introduced. As readers of Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ 
are aware, she was one of Scott’s most outspoken and most 
valued correspondents. She was one of the select to whom 
the great secret was confided, many years before the 
‘Unknown’ made public confession at the memorable 
banquet in the Waterloo Rooms. He could have given no 
stronger proof of his admiration and esteem. Nor was the 
confidence misplaced, for she was a woman who could keep 
the secret she must have been almost irresistibly tempted to 
betray. It is amusing to mark how she fences with it in 
the letters otherwise unreserved to her intimate corre- 
spondents. She writes on one occasion with affected 
innocence, ‘I have lately heard the point of these books 
‘ being W. 8.’s violently contested, but without its working 
‘ any change in my opinion, [ own.’ Lady Louisa had won 
Sir Walter’s respect, and her letters show that she deserved 
it. He recognised in her a kindred spirit sympathising 
with his poetical fancies and romantic imaginings, and yet 
with sobriety of judgement and courage of opinion which 
did not shrink from indicting blemishes or shortcomings. 
He answers with mild deprecation when she reproaches him 
with the habitual foible of ‘ huddling up his endings’ when 
weary of his latest subject and eager to break fresh ground. 
We were inclined to believe that had she not, with manifold 
distractions and little leisure, been a grande dame de par le 
monde, she might have written memoirs as sprightly though 
less scandalous than those of Brantéme; that she might 
have left portraits as striking as those of St. Simon, and 
letters that, as models of style, might have lived with those 
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of Madame de Sévigné. But greater familiarity with her 
literary efforts and the very miscellaneous contents of her 
‘ Portfolio’ induce us to modify these first impressions. 
There is a sense of over-elaboration and formality in her 
literary work, and when writing for even a limited circle of 
friends—it is notorious that she had always a horror of 
publication—she seems oppressed by a sort of stage nervous- 
ness. Her brightest fancies are somewhat obscure, as if 
some vapoury cloud interposed between the paper and her 
mental vision. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
admirable in its way than the unconsidered correspondence, 
in which she takes thought neither for fame nor the future. 
In these letters there is no misunderstanding the meaning: 
to her dying day they abounded in intense vitality ; her 
opinions are fixed ; her criticisms are trenchant; her argu- 
ments when those judgements are assailed are cogent and 
plausible. Few men or women of her time can have read 
as she had read. Her tastes seem to have been omnivorous 
as those of Johnson, though she had no pretension to his 
erudition or research; and like Scott she was blessed with 
a peculiar memory, which laid tenacious hold on all that 
appealed to it, but never cared to overload itself with 
abstruse or indifferent matter. So as it serves her even 
better in small things than in great, the charm of these 
letters is their exuberant vivacity. They are a rich reposi- 
tory of anecdote and reminiscence, and of political and 
social gossip, often tantalising from its incoherency, which 
anticipated such memoirs as those of Greville, or journals 
like those of Raikes. Like Horace Walpole she was much 
behind the political scenes, and not a few of her correspon- 
dents were nearly related to borough-mongers, who were 
powers behind the ministry, or men who had held high office. 

The portrait prefacing the ‘ Letters’ and the ‘ Gleanings’ 
gives us the key to her temperament and character. It is 
the face of a young girl, not strictly beautiful, but with a 
laughing eye and the air of espiéglerie for which there is no 
exact English synonym. She may have been outshone by 
Lady Portarlington, the best beloved of her sisters, to whom 
she freely unbosomed herself in her younger years, but to 
our mind the less regular features are more winning. It 
is a mystery why she should never have married, for she 
had no objection to wedlock. We are told of an early 
romance with a cousin, a certain Colonel Medows—in a 
note it is actually spoken of as an engagement; but the 
Colonel was apparently impecunious, and Lord Bute looked 
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out carefully for eligible partis. Later in life her sister, 
Lady Macartney, strongly advocated the advances of Henry 
Dundas, the future Lord Melville. Nor does the lady seem 
to have been altogether reluctant, though the Lord Advo- 
cate, who governed Scotland, had a divorced wife, a grown- 
up family, and was notoriously addicted to port. The 
match did not come off; perhaps the gentleman never sum- 
moned courage to propose, for Lady Louisa, greatly to her 
annoyance, had the reputation of a bluestocking, and her 
wit and wide reading may have kept many men at a 
distance. She would and she would not, and she waited too 
long ; for once when she had been detained with her family 
in London till June, while longing for rural scenes, she 
writes half-seriously to one of her sisters that she hopes no 
disagreeable man, with a pleasant country house, will pro- 
pose to her. 

The youngest of eleven children, she passed much of her 
girlhood in intellectual isolation. Long afterwards she 
complained to her latest correspondent, Miss Clinton, of the 
uncongenial company in which she had been brought up. 
She was frank to excess as to her family. They were very 
good sort of folk, but commonplace, engrossed with society 
affairs or absorbed in domestic trivialities, and in no sympathy 
with her tastes and pursuits. For herself, her predilections 
had come by inheritance. Her father was a versatile and 
accomplished man, and her grandmother was Lady Mary 
Montagu. We fancy her complaints did her family some 
injustice. Three of her brothers were more or less dis- 
tinguished: one of them became the Primate of Ireland, 
and though in those days influence counted for much in the 
bestowal of Church preferment, the letters he addressed to 
his sisters from Turin show he was a man of culture. But 
when Lord Bute, fallen from power, had retired in sullen 
disappointment to Luton, his sons were gone out into the 
world, and Louisa’s elder sisters were married. Lady Port- 
arlington, who became her first and dearest contidante, 
seems to have been bright rather than clever, frivolous and 
fond of gossip, like her bosom friend, Miss Herbert, who 
was specially interested in elopements, pregnancies, and 
confinements. Had Lord Bute been more genial he might 
have made the girl’s life and his own infinitely happier. 
She longed for some one to reverence and love; she might 
have been interested in anything by a husband or father. 
Rute was an agriculturist, an antiquary, and something of 
a chemist; he was not averse to intellectual society when 
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the companions he honoured with invitations kept them- 
selves in their proper place. It gratified his pride to play 
the Mecenas, and to him Johnson was indebted for his 
pension. When he was the most detested of all English 
ministers, one of the most damning charges brought against 
him, as the butt of innumerable satires and lampoons, was 
that he kept all good things for his hungry countrymen. 
Yet it must be admitted that he chose his protégés well 
—except, perhaps, when he preferred Allan Ramsay to 
Reynolds as court painter. His confidant, private secre- 
tary, and alter ego was Home, the author of ‘ Douglas’; and 
his confidence was justified, for Home was absolutely dis- 
interested, and never asked anything for himself. As 
Macaulay tells us, he had a sinecure and a small pension, 
but both came belated, and on the urgent applications of 
Lord Milton, then Under-Secretary for Scotland. Robert 
Adam was selected as his lordship’s architect-in-ordinary, 
and the story of the first introduction is amusing. He had 
come back from a tour in Italy and the Adriatic, with port- 
folios filled with architectural drawings, and a brain bursting 
with ambitious schemes. Going with his friend, Dr. Carlyle, 
of Inveresk, to be presented by Home, he had hoped 
everything from the first meeting with the minister. Bute, 
who, with all his haughty dignity, seems to have been 
constitutionally shy, received them booted for a ride, and 
dismissed them rather summarily. The architect went 
away ‘cursing and swearing,’ but it was only the omni- 
potent minister’s manner, and Home spoke a word in due 
season. It was Bute’s munificent patronage which gave 
the four brothers, who have left their name to the Adelphi, 
the opportunities for revolutionising the residential archi- 
tecture of England, and of bringing space and ligt and 
breezy air into the gloomy mansions of Western London. 

It was Robert Adam who built the palace at Luton Hoo, 
and the minister’s marine villa at Highcliffe, near Christ- 
church—another villa near the site, and of the same name, 
has since been associated with another Lady Louisa and her 
sister—and who made the beginnings of what is now Lans- 
downe House. The Luton mansion was planned to gratify 
the pride and befit the position of the man who governed 
absolutely from behind the throne. The owner retired 
thither, a disappointed man ; for the perusal of these letters 
explodes an alternative theory suggested in Macaulay’s 
essay—that he had been sated by ambition prematurely 
gratified, and gladly laid down the burden of power, with 
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its intolerable odium. Though it is true that in an out- 
burst of spleen he had once written to his son-in-law, ‘I 
‘would retire on bread and water, and think it luxury to 
‘what I suffer,’ he did not retire but was forced into 
retreat, and down to his latest illness he was for ever 
smarting from the epigrams and scurrilities which pursued 
him to his grave. There are one or two passages in bis 
daughters’ letters which give us the impression of a sullen 
and moody domestic tyrant. Undoubtedly he was often very 
disagreeable company, for he suffered from a complication 
of disorders, and had taken his own case in hand. But 
the letters during his last and fatal illness show that he was 
really beloved, and we believe that he was by nature a kindly 
man, who did not care to curb an imperious temper in a 
household where he exacted implicit obedience. He was 
a grand seigneur of the old school, who insisted on stately 
ceremonial, and kept his children at a respectful distance. 
Naturally, the youngest was the farthest removed of them 
all; if he sometimes condescended to caress he never cared 
to understand her. Yet there were quick-witted visitors 
who could appreciate the precocious child. The clever 
though eccentric Lady Mary Coke wrote in her journal on 
March 12, 1767: ‘I stay’d with Lady Bute till 2 o’clock, 
‘and was much entertained with her youngest daughter, a 
‘ child of ten, who showed us the beginning of a French 
‘ novel wrote by herself, and informed us that she was going 
‘to write a play. . . . She is a very extraordinary girl, and 
‘ [has] certainly a great genius.’ The play was founded on a 
Roman story, and was actually written. Even at that age, 
while still in pinafores, she had begun the study of the 
classics, and more than fifty years afterwards she bestowed 
on her young correspondent, Miss Clinton, her complete 
private collection of all the great Roman authors. 

If the young lady found the family life at Luton dull, 
nevertheless there was everything to gratify her artistic and 
literary tastes, and to satisfy the most insatiable reader. 
Lord Bute had laid the foundation of one of the finest private 
libraries in England, and active agents, with unstinted funds 
at their disposal, were yearly sending in additions. The 
stately rooms and lofty galleries were hung with paintings 
by the most notable masters, and the collection of gems of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools was already famous. When 
Johnson visited it with Boswell in 1781, though he started 
on his peregrination of the grounds in grumbling humour, 
he was betrayed into unwonted enthusiasm when they made 
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the tour of the house. ‘The library is very splendid, the 
‘ dignity of the rooms is very great, and the quantity of 
‘ pictures is beyond expectation, beyond hope.’ We can 
imagine Lady Louisa passing many solitary hours in that 
library, and interesting herself in each new consignment of 
books. Even when young and volatile she must always have 
been something of a bookworm. Long afterwards she was 
charged by Lord Montagu with the responsible task of 
arranging the library in his new mansion at Ditton, when 
Scott wrote to her, praying that she would take special care 
not to overlook unpretentious rarities. As to the arrange- 
ment of graver books, he seems to have trusted her implicitly. 
Yet it is only when her later correspondence becomes 
personal and autobiographical that we realise the catholi- 
cism of her tastes and the range of her studies. In the 
* Gleanings from an Old Portfolio’ there is never a glimpse 
of the bluestocking, and, save in the brief interchange of 
letters with Scott, seldom a sign of the woman of ex- 
ceptional culture, for the simple reason that, having the 
genius of lively letter-writing, she made a point of suiting 
her subjects to her correspondents. 

We have had the privilege of access to the ‘ Portfolio,’ 
though it was printed for private circulation. Covering a 
period of five-and-thirty years, it contains selections from 
the correspondence of a numerous family, with their in- 
numerable connexions in the highest quarters by blood, 
marriage, or hereditary friendship. Mrs. Godfrey Clark, 
a great-grandniece of Lady Louisa, has done the editing 
admirably, and her notes elucidate much as to the notorieties 
of all sorts who are passed in review in the pages. Yet we 
feel lost in the ramifications of intricate pedigrees, and are 
continually being driven to verify dates, to identify some 
personage, to whom casual allusion is made, with some other 
of whom we have vague reminiscence in some very different 
connexion. Thus John, the venerable Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich, is the Duke of Lady Louisa’s letter to Scott 
on the occasion of the publication of ‘The Heart of Mid- 
‘ lothian,’ which she expanded into the monograph published 
in the ‘Selections from her Manuscripts.’ He is the old 
sage with the green shade over the failing eyes, of whom Dr. 
Carlyle gives so picturesque a description when ‘ Jupiter’ 
was welcomed to the hospitality of Inveraray. If we mistake 
not, the Lord Lonsdale who married Lord Bute’s eldest 
daughter was the great borough-monger from whom Boswell 
expected so much, and who encouraged the cruel practical 
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jokes which tried even Bozzy’s patience to the breaking 
point. In these letters we see him in a pleasanter light, 
for he was magnificent in his hospitality and munificent in 
his gifts. On one occasion he sent on to his poorer brother- 
in-law, Portarlington, five high-bred coach horses and a 
sumptuous home-woven carpet. We only quote these instances 
to indicate the variety of interest we find in the lightest 
letters. We continually come upon some suggestion we 
are tempted to follow out; on some doubt or difficulty it 
is imperative to clear up; on some allusion to an extinct 
male line and a heritage passing by marriage which throws 
light on the recent history of our great families; on the 
transfer of country seats and the changes of historic names. 
Moreover, the letters more or less embrace everything that 
was the gossip of society during these thirty-five years, and 
are a complete chronique scandaleuse, in the better sense, for 
there is no malevolence nor anything that need shock the 
most susceptible refinement. The sisters had a personal 
interest in public affairs through their husbands. We learn 
little of politics through Lady Lonsdale, though the Lowther 
influence weighed heavily with ministers; politics were not 
in that gay lady’s line. But Lord Bute’s second and favourite 
daughter had married Macartney, intimately associated 
with affairs in Hindustan and in the further East, and who 
rose from being the son of a small Ulster squire to refuse the 
Governor-Generalship of India. Lord Portarlington, tied 
fast to his encumbered estates in Queen’s County, played an 
important part in the Irish troubles which came to a head in 
the rising of the ’98, and Charles Stuart—the future Sir 
Charles—had gone out to America when Lord Howe and 
Governor Johnson came home. His son, who was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and who was to 
attain the highest grade in diplomacy, held many delicate 
appointments abroad while Europe lay prostrate at the feet 
of Napoleon. 

The communications of the brothers are generally curt 
and to the point; those of Lord Mount Stuart in especial 
are models of sententious brevity, and Lady Louisa remarks 
with something of envious admiration on the notelet in 
which he announces his second marriage. But all the 
sisters had ready pens; brimful of the passing interests of 
their lives, they gave free vent to their feelings, and were only 
crippled in their communications by considerations of franks 
on postage. In their letters we see them exactly as they 
were, either painted by themselves or indirectly by their 
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correspondents. Lady Lonsdale, the least sympathetic, is the 
woman of fashion, absorbed in the world and its vanities, 
and blindly but unconsciously selfish, as when on the banks 
of Loch Lomond she upset all Lady Louisa’s arrangements for 
an interesting day and put some hospitable Scotch folk to 
extreme inconvenience. Lady Macartney, with her excellent 
principles, her profound sense of duty and somewhat 
obtrusive piety, always reminds us of Thackeray’s Lady 
Southdown. Lady Portarlington, on the contrary, is 
invariably charming, and, with her warm heart and congenial 
temperament, we can understand her drawing out Lady 
Louisa. As we have said, she was not specially clever, but 
she throws her heart into everything she writes. A devoted 
wife and an anxious mother, with a narrow income and a 
growing family, she nevertheless is always ready to look on 
the humorous side of things, and some of her descriptions 
of life in happy-go-lucky Irish homes are almost worthy of 
Miss Edgeworth. But the charm of all the letters is that 
they are frankly natural, and we realise it when we compare 
them with those interpolated from Miss Herbert and Lady 
Aylesbury. Both these very vivacious ladies had evidently 
a reputation for brilliancy, and they felt bound to force their 
high spirits and write up to it. 

Of Lady Louisa we need say nothing more now. In the 
first of her letters, written just when she came of age, and 
dated from Wharncliff, in Yorkshire, we have the key to 
her character. She was delighted to exchange the grandeur 
of Luton for the lonely cottage perched on a cliff, and com- 
manding superb views of the romantic valley. ‘I write 
* upon a chest, for I am not worth a table, and have only 
‘ three chairs. . . . If you did but see me rambling over the 
‘rocks; I take delightful walks when my mother has 
‘ business.’ And, we suspect, the more often her mother had 
business the happier the daughter was, for there was still 
the same essential divergence of tastes. Lady Bute re- 
gretted Luton, and longed to bring her landscape gardeners 
to Wharncliff. ‘I could scribble for three hours,’ writes 
Lady Louisa to Lady Caroline, ‘ on the beauty of this place. 
‘I believe I used to sit for so long every day upon the 
‘ edge of the highest rock eating up the prospect, and never 
* took my eyes away without difficulty.’ In familiar phrase, 
that is Lady Louisa all over. For choice she would always 
be either enjoying the picturesqueness of savage nature or 
immersed in cushions and buried among favourite books. 
In the country she was the most active of fine ladies; in 
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London, as her brother William once wrote to her, ‘it was 
‘ almost impossible to pull her out of her warm little room.’ 
She fell passionately in love with the lonely lodge in the 
Yorkshire dale at first sight, and that explains her subse- 
quent habits, and her annual Scottish visits. The scenery 
of the Highlands drew her yearly as with a magnet. When 
she could, on the tedious northern journeys, she arranged 
to loiter in the Lake District; once she spent some weeks 
at Lowwood on Windermere, and complained that the 
hospitable overtures of acquaintances she by no means dis- 
liked interrupted her entrancing communings with solitude. 
We suspect that her close friendship with the Morritts 
was greatly owing to the attractions of their romantic seat 
at the meeting of the waters of Tees and Greta; and it is 
to the happy introduction of Morritt to Scott that we are 
indebted for ‘ Rokeby.’ Her favourite resorts in the North 
were Dalkeith Palace and Bothwell Castle, and it was at 
one or the other that she made the acquaintance of the 
‘ Magician.’ There could not have been more appropriate 
meeting-places for those kindred spirits ; and as a request of 
Lady Dalkeith was the origin of ‘The Lay,’ we can imagine 
the poet’s talks with Lady Louisa inspiring such ballads as 
the ‘ Grey Brother ’ or ‘ Rosabelle.’ Within a short drive of 
Dalkeith was the romantic valley of the Esk, ‘Cavern’d 
‘ Hawthornden,’ ‘ Dryden’s Groves of Oak,’ and ‘ Haunted 
* Woodhouslee.’ Bothwell of the Douglas of ‘The Lady of 
‘the Lake’ looked down on the Clyde and across the 
narrow bridge on the battlefield that was to be immortalised 
in ‘Old Mortality.’ The Duchess of Buccleuch, and her kins- 
woman Lady Douglas, who had married the fortunate hero 
of the famous Douglas Cause, were Lady Louisa’s constant 
correspondents, and their common interest in the successive 
triumphs of ‘The Great Unknown’ lends deep literary 
interest to many of the letters. 

We can only give some vague and discursive idea of the 
very miscellaneous contents of the ‘ Portfolio.” We are 
continually coming in contact with our old acquaintances of 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ and the ‘ Diaries of Madame D’Arblay.’ 
Among the ladies to whom many references are made are 
the dignified Duchess of Portland and her bosom friend, the 
venerable Mrs. Delany, who presented the blushing Fanny 
Burney to their gracious Majesties. There is Miss Monckton, 
the accomplished daughter of Lady Galway, to whom 
Johnson paid a memorable compliment; Mrs. Montagu, who 
reigned supreme in a rival salon; and, above all, Miss 
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Gregory, Mrs. Montagu’s protégée and inseparable com- 
panion, who became one of Lady Louisa’s dearest friends, 
and married Mr. Alison, the author of the ‘ Essays on Taste,’ 
and father of the voluminous historian. These are but few 
among many. Rare allusions to the life of Lord Bute in 
retirement might have illustrated Johnson’s poem on ‘The 
‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ We see him seeking solitude, a 
prey to low spirits, eating little, and a confirmed hypochon- 
driac who tried each specious novelty in quack medicines. 
Lady Mary Coke, with her caprices and extravagances, is a 
constant subject for compassionate satire. Headstrong as 
Lady Hester Stanhope, almost as fanciful, and with a similar 
passion for eastern climes and wanderings among strangers, 
she was one of those privileged persons it was dangerous to 
offend, for she was formidably ready with teeth and claws. 
There is much gossip about the royal princes. We cannot 
call it scandalous, for it was confirmed by a cloud of witnesses 
and passed unchallenged by the correspondents. We 
remember how, on one occasion, Fanny Burney mentions 
that the Duke of Clarence, dropping in on Madame Schwel- 
lenberg’s dinner-party before a Court ball, declared ‘he must 
‘ keep himself sober to dance with Mary.’ His brother, the 
Regent, rose superior to such trivial considerations. Lady 
Louisa, describing a dance at Lady Hopetoun’s, says 


‘there was a sad contretemps which I am afraid spoiled everything 
to the givers of the féte. .. . Lo, at 12 o'clock in reeled his R. H., 
pale as ashes, with glazed eyes set in his head, and in short, almost 
stupefied. The Duchess of Cumberland made him sit down by her, 
and kept him tolerably peaceable till they went down to supper. . . . 
When we went to supper he was most gloriously drunk and riotous 
indeed. He posted himself in the doorway, to the terror of everybody, 
flung his arms round the Duchess of Ancaster’s neck and kissed her 
with a great smack, threatened to pull off Lord Galloway’s wig and 
knock out his false teeth, &c.’ 


We alluded to Lord Portarlington’s letters from Ireland 
in 1797-1798. Nothing is more significant of the state of 
the country than that in writing to his affectionate wife he 
made no attempt to relieve her anxiety by representing 
matters as better than they were. A brave man is writing to 
a brave woman, and they look the dark situation bravely in 
the face. His frequent changes of quarters between Belfast 
Lough and Cape Clear are proof enough of ‘ the incursions 
‘and alarms.’ French fleets were hovering off the coasts; 
the peasantry were ready to rise whenever the regular 
forces were withdrawn, and massacres of the weak and the 
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helpless were avenged with ruthless severity. We may read 
between the lines that Portarlington’s own regiment—one 
of the best-disciplined of the irregulars—were little in the 
habit of making prisoners, and it was little wonder. If the 
Protestant yeoman did not fear for themselves, they were 
always trembling for their unprotected families and home- 
steads. The Portarlingtons’ own residence escaped when 
many of those of their neighbours were sacked and burned ; 
but after the rebellion had been virtually suppressed the fires 
were still smouldering, and for long, as the letters show, 
Lady Carlow—as she was then—was hesitating whether she 
was justified by pressing considerations of economy in risking 
her children in Queen’s County. 

One of Lady Louisa’s favourite resorts in Scotland was 
Lord Haddington’s seat of Tyninghame, and her sketch of 
the old place and of its eccentric master is a good specimen 
of her lively powers of description. 


‘My Lord’s just the same man, and, to be sure, does talk. Good 
God! how he does talk! So we have chattered abundantly upon all 
things, past, present, and future. He is so glad to see an old 
acquaintance from England, he cannot get the words fast enough out 
of his mouth. . . . This place is not much further from the sea than 
Mr. Nisbet’s (Archerfield), ‘but it is upon a bay, and there is the 
comfortable shelter of very large woods, and many trees close to the 
house, which is an old one, originally an abbey and patched with 
apartments by its successive owners, so no regularity without or within, 
up steps and down steps, full of closets, passages, and staircases—a 
good place for a ghost to haunt. However, vast, dark, solid walls, and 
some very comfortable rooms, an excellent dining-room, and a very 
pleasant drawing-room, and they are comfortable people, abounding in 
chairs, couches, and tables,’ 


Those hospitable Scotch mansions were generally full, and 
she had the opportunity of sketching many notorieties. Few 
men have made themselves more ephemerally famous or 
more grotesquely ridiculous than ‘ Monk’ Lewis, though he 
had the honour of being one of the first patrons of Scott, 
and the subject of a parody of Scott by Byron. Scott, good- 
natured as he was, tells a bitter story of a remark of the 
Duke of Buccleuch at Bowhill, which cut Lewis to the 
quick. Lady Louisa, writing in 1800 from Bothwell, is 
quite sceptically contemptuous about the little man— 


‘by much the greatest puppy I have ever beheld off the stage, though 

with parts to have made a better thing than he is. . . . He is a very little 

creature, effeminate in manners, lisping and affected like a fine lady. 
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Altogether he has been an extreme amusement to me who am too old 
to be straitlaced, and resolved to take diversion where I can find it. 
Lord Haddington’s aversion to him increased my entertainment.’ 


Yet Lewis, with his many foibles, was a man of genius and 
a generous slave-owner ; ‘ the Monk’ and ‘ the Castle Spectre ’ 
deserve to be forgotten, but ‘ Negro Life in the West Indies’ 
is worth reading still. Among more illustrious guests at 
Bothwell were the Comte d’Artois and his son, the Duc de 
Berri. Monsieur, after all his troubles, was still much of 
the man who had been the soul of gaiety at the Petit 
Trianon. 


‘He looks much younger than his age (45), and has a splendid, 
open countenance, but his mouth does not shut, the upper lip being 
too short. For his air and manner, it is, as I will not say, gentleman- 
like only, but noble and prince-like, with that sort of high and 
dignified good-breeding, that gracious civility to everybody, with at the 
same time the greatest ease you would expect from a prince bred in 
the politest court in Europe. He has not so fine an air and is not 
nearly so handsome as our Prince, but, I fancy, exceeds him in 
conversation; but there is so great a resemblance of manner to the 
Prince, and also to the P.’s father, though the latter, dear, good man, 
is, you know, gauche and awkward and Monsieur the reverse, that I 
should have said anywhere, “ Why, that man looks like something 
royal.” ’ 


Gay and débonnaire, Monsieur even then won all hearts; it 
was afterwards he turned serious and thought of making his 
salut, when the frescoes with which he had decorated his 
villa of La Bagatelle in the Bois de Boulogne were to rise 
in judgment against him. Lord Hertford had bought the 
property from the nation, and paid the pious king the 
unwelcome compliment of restoring them. The Duc de 
Berri was in every respect a foil to his father. ‘ He is little, 
“ thick, stumpy, and slouching, with a very ugly, brown face 
‘ that might be fifty years old, and a sullen, dour look.’ It 
is interesting to contrast Lady Louisa’s impressions on her 
visit to the eccentric Ladies of Llangollen with those of 
Scott, and her remarks on Mrs. Grant of Laggan with those 
in Scott’s correspondence, when he interested himself to 
obtain her the pension she regarded as inadequate to her 
merits. ‘The Letters from the Mountain’ made a sensation 
at the time, but the writer, as we might say, seems to have 
‘ fluked’ herself into fame, and certainly got more praise 
than solid reward. 

The first letter to Scott which appears in print was on 
the publication of ‘Marmion.’ Before that there had been 
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many meetings at Bothwell, and their intimacy had made 
rapid progress. To show the very high estimate the poet 
had formed of Lady Louisa’s powers and judgement, Mrs. 
Godfrey Clark quotes from a letter of his to Mrs. Scott of 
Harden :— 


‘If you turn your thoughts to belles lettres, the best critick I know 
would be Lady Louisa Stuart; indeed I know not a person who has 
the half of her taste and talents, or could do a young author half so 
much good. Lady Louisa unites what are rarely found together—a 
perfect tact, such as few even in the higher classes attain, with an 
uncommon portion of that rare quality which is called genius,’ 

If he admired her talents and taste, he paid a greater, 
though more indirect, compliment to her attainments when 
he begged her to collect materials for his ‘Swift,’ and 
expressed the hope that he ‘ might have a long conversation 
‘with her on that difficult chapter of “Cadenus and 
‘ “Vanessa.” ’ In the same letter he tells her that ‘the 
‘ “ Marmion ” is nearly out;’ and when the poem had taken 
the world by storm, the lady, nevertheless, exercised to the 
full the privilege of friendly criticism. Prefacing her 
remarks with the inevitable piece of civility—that it was 
great presumption either to commend or criticise—she 
objects to a passage in one of the introductions as more 
feeble than the rest. In that piece of criticism we are 
inclined to agree with her, but we confess to being staggered 
by a proffered emendation on one of the most pathetic 
and effective passages in the death scene. It was a fair 
objection that ‘died at Holy Isle’ told nothing of the 
tragic circumstances of the death of Constance. Scott takes 
pains to explain, at great length, that it was not the par- 
pose of the gentle Clare to embitter the dying hour of a 
gallant warrior, and he concedes an interpolated hyphen to 
his critic. But the substitution suggested by Lady Louisa 
was not only unmelodious, but intensely prosaic. ‘ Suffer’d 
‘ death at Holy Isle’ reads like a line from a procés verbal, 
where the greffier notes that a death sentence has been duly 
carried out. Lady Louisa, as we learn from Lockhart’s 
‘ Life,’ had been in the secret of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ 
long before the publication. She had been one of a house 
party at Buchanan, where the poet read ‘ The Stag Chase’ 
aloud. It must have been a special favourite of his, for, as 
will be remembered, he submitted it to the judgement of a 
sporting friend who, carried away by enthusiasm, brought 
a heavy hand down on the table, declaring that dogs must 
have been ruined who took the water after such a run. 
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But it was ‘ Rokeby ’ that Lady Louisa regarded as a child of 
herown. It was she who had introduced him to the Morritts 
and the caverned scenery of the Tees and Greta, where 
Bertram, as he wrote in one of his letters, ‘ picked up a lot 
‘of blackguards in the slate quarries.’ When the poem 
appeared she apostrophised him in congratulatory rhymes 
in one of his own favourite metres, beginning with ‘ Rokeby’s 
‘the word.’ Five years afterwards he wrote her a long 
letter, accompanying a copy of ‘Harold the Dauntless,’ 
and referring to the strictures on ‘Old Mortality,’ which 
had indirectly involved him in controversy with Dr. 
McCrie. After that there is a long blank in the corre- 
spondence, though doubtless it had been closely kept up, 
and many of the letters may be in existence. But in the 
‘ Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss Clinton,’ edited by 
the Hon. James Home, the most interesting passages, apart 
from personal revelations, are references to the writings of 
the greatest and most valued of her friends. 

When a septuagenarian she had formed the most affec- 
tionate ties with a girl who was forty years her junior. It 
might have been taken as the romantic fancy of an elderly 
sentimentalist, were it not that the growing intimacy was 
grounded on identity of character and similarity of tastes. 
It was another proof of the older Jady’s shrewd penetration. 
Miss Clinton had taken the place of Lady Portarlington ; but 
the letters are thoughtful rather than gossipy, and the 
writer unbosoms herself with an unreserve which makes us 
infer that she sought to form an impressionable mind by 
the teaching of her own experiences. She invited the 
fullest confidence, and received it. When they had been 
corresponding for three years she writes: ‘ Your further 
‘ account of your own habits is so like! so like! Can there be 
‘a stronger proof of it than that it recalls a thousand little 
‘ circumstances to my memory, which had almost escaped 
‘it? Good heavens! If I were to go back fifty years, I 
‘ could use no other words than you have done to describe 
‘what passed in my mind.’ She tells her correspondent 
everything to which we have alluded of her lonely and 
unsympathetic girlhood, and goes on in a passionate out- 
burst of regrets, ‘If I had been set to the hard study I was 
‘ capable of, like you, it might have conquered the secret 
‘ dram-drinking of reverie I was addicted to.’ Elsewhere she 
talks of her perpetual castle-building, of sucking fiction out 
of the truth, as a bee sucks luscious honey out of the homely 
onion. ‘ Wallace, Bayard, Epaminondas, Scipio, were the 
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‘characters I lived with.’ How little we should have 
guessed so much from the light-hearted letters to Lady 
Portarlington, full of flirtations, marriages, town gaieties, 
and country gossip! So her letters to Miss Clinton, when 
not retrospective or introspective, abound in shrewd com- 
ments on public affairs, and in thoughtful criticisms of 
contemporary books. She is forming and informing her 
young correspondent ; she is indulgent to immature opinions, 
and stimulated to impassioned disquisition by intelligent 
questions and remarks. Yet there are two things she 
cannot tolerate. She is always checking an irrepressible 
tendency to gush; nor can she endure being raised to a 
pedestal and worshipped as an idol, although sometimes, 
reading closely between the lines, we are suspicious of mock 
humility. 

Rambling over four hundred interesting pages, we can 
only indulge in desultory references or quotations. In one 
of the first letters we have a glimpse of the morbid strain 
in her temperament when she observes that the sea always 
strikes her as more awful and melancholy than beautiful, 
and, in allusion to her wearisome residence in her father’s 
villa at Christchurch, she says the impression was strength- 
ened by unhappy years passed in view of it. In the same 
letter she remarks on the most melancholy of the Waverley 
novels, ‘I have just begun “ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
‘and lam afraid I must agree with you, though still the 
‘style has a particular charm for me, and now and then 
‘there is a flash of character or description like himself; 
‘but it is far inferior to the predecessors.’ It was just 
at that time that Scott’s publishers, perhaps wisely, re- 
frained from telling him that the circulation was falling 
off, and he owned himself that in the character of Caleb he 
had sprinkled the parsley too freely over the chicken. 
Then comes a page of criticism of the latest number of the 
‘ Quarterly,’ showing the range of her classical reading, with 
an intelligent appreciation of the Athenian systems of 
philosophy. When ‘Ivanhoe’ appeared, it is noteworthy 
that her comments anticipated the satirical parody of 
Thackeray. ‘For “Ivanhoe” make yourself easy; I am its 
‘sincere partisan and Rebecca’s devoted admirer... . 
‘What did I say against charming? I do not recollect. 
‘ Was not it sweet?’ Whoever converses with Scotch people 
learns to be sick of that, but it could never be applied to 
Rebecca. The Lady Rowena, bating her pride of birth and 
habit of having her own way, is pretty much ‘a sweet 
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‘woman.’ Returning to that novel, she adverts to a 
criticism which we have never seen suggested before—the 
almost profane introduction of scriptural phrases. As to 
that and the familiarity with Shakespeare and the old 
dramatists attributed to otherwise uncultured men, she 
makes the shrewd observation that books were scarce in 
those days, and that men quoted a tort et a travers from the 
few they knew, ‘just as in the seventeenth century they 
‘ did the classics. Even Jeremy Taylor cannot bid us do as 
‘we would be done by without bringing in a passage from 
‘ Homer or Plato.’ So even Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 
who was no bookworm, of a rainy day would ‘go and read 
‘ Guillim;’ while Sir Henry Lee had Shakespeare at his 
finger ends. As for ‘The Monastery,’ ‘it was a great treat 
‘ during the cold, yet I am afraid I must so far concur with 
‘the multitude as to like it less than any of its predecessors.’ 
‘The common cry,’ she says, ‘ is that the author had better 
‘ never write any more.’ As she adds, ‘the least falling off 
‘ in an admired author is hailed with secret delight by the 
‘ whole crew whom this blessed passion (envy) inspires, and 
‘ accordingly they set up a general cry over “ The Monastery.” 
‘ My opposite feeling is a little mortification at not finding 
‘ita thing so possible to lay down as “Ivanhoe.”’ She 
hits the obvious blots that were freely admitted by 
Lockhart: the tedium of the Euphuist, ‘ the bad taste’ of 
the bodkin and tailorship, and, above all, the injudicious 
introduction of the supernatural. ‘Kenilworth’ she pro- 
nounced a delightful work, with a thousand faults, which 
you never want to lay down. Yet when we follow her into 
details there we cannot agree with her. She found the 
beginning heavy; she actually tired of Mike Lambourne, 
and she was not overpleased with Wayland Smith. It was 
a fair objection to say that Flibbertigibbet was too like 
Gilpin Horner, but it was the fashion then to assert that 
Meg Merrilees had been resuscitated in too many of the 
novels. If we were to hunt up faint family resemblances, 
Shakespeare would have hard measure dealt him for not a few 
of the undying characters he has individualised with the 
traits and touch of genius. Lady Louisa wearied of the 
wild Indian adventurer, and took exception to ‘ the farcical 
‘ buffoonery of Blunt and his yellow stockings,’ yet she 
placidly accepted what seems to us the dead weight of 
Master Robert Laneham and the pageants he directed. As 
to the tragical dénotiment and the marriages of Leicester, her 
historical remarks are both curious and instructive. In the 
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novel old Sir Hugh Robsart is a knight of Devon, yet it is 
noteworthy that the Robsarts are a Norfolk family, and 
that their tombs are in the church where Sir Robert 
Walpole lies buried. A propos of criticisms in ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
there is an ingenious suggestion—she was indebted for it, 
by the way, to Lady Charlotte Lindsay—as to why, 
generally hating historical novels, she delights in those of 
Scott. ‘Because all, except his, take the historical 
‘ characters for their heroes and heroines, and then you are 
‘ shocked and disturbed at the audacious isolation of both 
‘truth and character. ... W.S. romances upon inferior 
‘ people who lived or might have lived at the time, and 
‘ keeps close to character and vraisemblance when he intro- 
‘ duces the superior ones—though one might except ‘ Kenil- 
‘worth.”’ Apply that to his great French rival and 
imitator, and we see how true it is: to Dumas’s stories of 
the courts of the last of the Valois and the first of the 
Bourbons. The portraits of kings and princes, ministers 
and courtiers, are striking in their vraisemblance, but it is 
Chicot, D’Artagnan, Aramis et Cie. who give the actuality 
of life to the fictions. Galt had then a great popularity—de- 
lineating those types of West Country middle-class life which 
Scott touched off so happily in Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Lady 
Louisa tells Miss Clinton if she loves laughing to read ‘ The 
‘ Entail.’ She could hardly have set an English girl a more 
ungrateful task; she admits that the humour is wrapped 
up in Scotch even broader than she could understand, but, 
as usual, her criticism hits the mark when she says that the 
author ‘has for once been so wise as to keep out of good 
‘company, and, avoiding lords and ladies, been content to 
‘describe the people he has seen.’ Very similar are her 
strictures on ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ It was a case of sutor 
supra crepidam. Scott made a lamentable fiasco of the 
would-be fashionables of Meg Dods’s ‘Spaw:’ probably he 
had sketched from recollections of the second-rate society 
of Gilsland, where he met his wife. But that novel marked 
the lowest water of the ebb tide, before with shattered 
strength he wrote ‘ Count Robert of Paris’ :— 

‘ At first I could have cried at the falling off, but the third volume 
has a little consoled me, for I find the interest deep at last, and the 
conclusion is not commonplace, In short, all the serious part is good, 
and the genuine Scotch (Meg Dods’s) not bad; the good company at 
the Well, and the slang and the polite conversation intolerable, and 
what is more, manqgué. Oh, the masquerade! I believe verily he 


has written with the express purpose of making this book as unlike all 
his others as he possibly can,’ 
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Lady Louisa damns Meg with faint praise. Yet surely 
Meg is an inimitable survival of the old Scottish ostel 
wife; none the less so that her favourite catchword—* What 
‘ for no ?’—was borrowed from Willie Laidlaw. 

Lady Louisa had a happy knack of dashing off good and 
telling portraits, but her first impressions were not always 
to be trusted. Take Miss Edgeworth, whom Scott, with 
perhaps affected humility, recognised as his mistress in 
picturesque fiction and effective character painting. On 
the first meeting Lady Louisa finds her ‘ lively, entertaining, 
‘and unaffected—perhaps I should say there was something 
* about her more like an actress than a lady at large—like a 
‘ person who has been used to lay herself out to entertain 
‘the company. .. . She does not put me in mind of her 
‘ books, or of any books—she is merely a pleasant, conversible 
* woman, with the Irish freedom of manner.’ It seems to 
us an unequivocal compliment, though not so intended, when 
she adds that ‘Miss E. is ready to take out her fiddle and 
‘ play a tune to whoever chooses to listen, without respect 
‘of person.’ After better acquaintance she recants and 
apologises. Miss Edgeworth’s modesty had masked her 
genius, and she confesses that these first impressions had 
been too hastily formed. 

Possibly Lady Louisa, in her quiet abode in Gloucester 
Place, had some jealousy of the Berrys’ brilliant gather- 
ings in Mayfair. At any rate, in the case of the elder 
sister she is severely depreciatory and frankly satirical. 
She quotes with approval Northcote’s snarling verdict, 
given in his Devonshire tones, ‘ Humph! I have a notion 
‘that Miss B. is only a quack.’ WNorthcote’s notion, she 
adds, had always been her own. If Lady Louisa is 
to be believed, Miss Berry was a shameless pretender, 
who got up her cases like a clever counsel, parading 
superficial knowledge she had not even found in her brief. 
Sometimes she would lay down the law, quizzically and 
dogmatically, with no knowledge at all. There is a story 
of Miss Berry picking up a volume of the ‘Spectator ’ lying 
on Lady Louisa’s table, and laughing at her ‘for reading 
‘such old nonsense.’ Lady Louisa stood her ground, put 
searching questions, and at last drove her visitor to confess 
that she had never looked at the book since, as a child of 
seven, she read some religious papers aloud. She admitted 
Miss Berry’s beauty, but disliked the manner that had 
fascinated so many men. ‘ It was involuntarily characterised 
‘ by her friend the late Mrs. Chomeley, half-provoked and 
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‘ half-vexed, “Oh dear! I wish she would not put on that 
« « air of—of Damme Jack! she does so often.” ’ 

Miss Edgeworth and Miss Berry were living celebrities 
she was in the habit of meeting, but sometimes there are 
interesting notices of contemporaries of her father, of whom 
she had faint personal recollections. There is a noteworthy 
passage on the Grenvilles which puts that band of discordant 
brothers in a novel and amusing light. Characteristically 
enough, it was suggested by a reference to one of ANsop’s 
fables, for any casual text supplied a subject for disquisition. 
‘ The Grenvilles of yore exemplified the fable remarkably — 
‘ they all stood by each other, and by dint of pulling together 
‘ through thick and thin got whatever they had a mind to, 
‘and raised themselves to eminence from the rank of very 
‘ private gentlemen. But the four brothers were all men of 
‘coarse manners and positive tempers, and no two or three 
‘ of them could be an hour together in the same room with- 
‘out their getting into a dispute, thence into a passion, 
‘and using such language as made the company apprehend 
‘ knocking down and cutting throats would ensue. Next 
‘day they united in pursuit of their mutual interests as 
‘firmly as ever.’ We presume the fable referred to was 
the bundle of twigs. 

Of Byron she says little, but she expresses slight admira- 
tion of his genius, and she almost went as far as Southey in 
detestation of his character and conduct. 


‘Perhaps their’ (the Edinburgh Reviewers) ‘ very unjust, illiberal 
abuse of his early poems was a flogging that did him good in the main 
—made him hold back till he had attained his full strength, instead of 
wasting it on this, that, and the other. Oh, how like the villainous 
spirit which now possesses him is what you term ‘the carelessness 
that seems mockery of his readers.” This mockery he always gave 
way to, but in his first works it appeared only in the flippant prose 
notes which one was not obliged to read along with the verse, but 
since it has got into the verse itself it does disgust one beyond 
measure.’ 


And remarking on the Queen’s trial, which she followed 
with profound interest, and of which there is frequent 
mention in the Letters, she says, ‘ Lord Byron, I see, is 
‘ arrived to give her his assistance. Everything peculiarly 
‘ profligate rallies round her.’ Following the proceedings 
closely, she weighs the evidence with a judicial mind, rare 
in a somewhat prejudiced woman. Very different, in her 
opinion, was the attitude of politicians who were influenced 
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not by principle, but by faction. Looking on at the party 
game, she remarks :— 


‘ How coolly politicians, when they have cut for new partners, can 
use all their skill to baffle those whose game they were striving to play 
ten minutes ago, and be no more ashamed of it than if actually engaged 
in whist. Lord Erskine! whose zeal against her made him even 
brutal in the famous examination of Mrs. Lyell.’ 


Speaking of the embarrassment of old intimates of her 
Majesty, subjected by jealous partisans to severe cross- 
examination, she remarks :— 


‘To tell the truth, it is more my good luck than my wisdom that 
has kept me ever from this very scrape itself. I mean the scrape of 
intimacy with H.M. About eleven or twelve years ago she took it in her 
head to desire my acquaintance as a bel esprit, a bluestocking, the thing 
in the world I dislike most to be affichée, and besides she began by 
publishing a story of me which was not true and made me angry. 
Then came an invitation, inclosed to my sister Lady L. I was 
restive and ill-humoured, and declared nothing should make me go.’ 


Lady Lonsdale’s answer was undecipherable, so the Queen 
waited dinner for Lady Louisa. On hearing that, she sent a 
letter of apology, ‘ and conscious I had acted from veritable 
‘ ill-temper and spleen, contrary to my principles of paying 
‘all of that rank and race the utmost of outward respect, 
‘I did feel heartily ashamed of myself.’ 

The latest of the hitherto unpublished correspondence 
with Scott is to be found in the volume edited by Mr. Home 
and entitled ‘ Lady Louisa Stuart.’ The first letter, dated 
from Edinburgh in the winter of 1826, expresses the forti- 
tude—we might say, the almost affected fortitude—with 
which his masculine character sought to brace itself against 
overwhelming calamity aggravated by unwelcome con- 
dolences. It shows at least absolute confidence in his 
affectionate friend’s intelligent sympathy. The answer, 
in which the lady obviously endeavoured to cheer and 
brighten him, gives a pleasant account of a meeting with 
the Lockharts at Ditton. She knew that there was nothing 
that pleased him more than the praises of his son-in-law 
and favourite daughter. 


‘ At night she sang us two or three of her wild songs, and I wish 
you had seen the eager eyes of some of her younger listeners. . . . I 
find her the same Sophia she ever was, so natural and so engaging, 
and her husband just what you described him, a Spanish nobleman, 
or suppose we say the Master of Ravenswood, with a face for painters 
to study, but a brow rather awful, notwithstanding its beauty.’ 
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In autumn she writes that the spirit moved her to plague 
him with a letter. He had been somewhat depressed: she 
knew he needed encouragement, and she wrote to suggest 
he should publish the prefaces to his British novelists apart. 
She had returned from a friend’s house, where they had 
been devoured by man, woman, and child. At that house, 
on Scott’s recommendation, she had proposed the reading 
aloud of his old friend Mackenzie’s ‘Man of Feeling.’ But 
she feels bound to tell him it was a lamentable failure. 
Nobody cried, and some actually laughed at the passages she 
used to think most pathetic, which leads to some interesting 
remarks on the changes in taste since she was a girl not 
yet versed in sentiment, and dreading that she should not cry 
enough to get credit for proper sensibility. Scott himself has 
supplied another illustration of that truth, when he tells of 
the disgust of a venerable aunt in trying to re-read the 
romances of Mrs. Aphra Behn, which had delighted her in 
her younger years. In March 1827 Lady Louisa begins 
another letter: ‘ And so the murder is out, dear Sir Walter.’ 
It was immediately after he had owned to the authorship of 
the novels. ‘The Montagus and I have been comparing 
* notes on the subject : they had no notion that I knew it, nor 
‘ I that they knew it, which, I think, speaks us a good, trusty, 
* honourable set of people, considering how much and often 
‘ the novels used to be canvassed among us.’ In his answer 
Scott explains what had decided him to drop the mask. 
‘The avowal was an accident. The circumstances of 
‘ Constable’s bankruptcy placed the secret, such as it was, 
‘ in the hands of too many persons to suppose that a denial 
* could any longer be taken at my hands, and whenever that 
‘ became the case I only looked for a decent opportunity to 
* lay aside the mask which was grown as thin as my aunt 
‘ Dinah’s.’ In the summer of the same year she thanks him 
for a copy of ‘The Life of Napoleon,’ which she had read 
with even more avidity than the novels, ‘from having in a 
‘manner witnessed the events it records.’ She gives it 
more unbounded and indiscriminate praise than was her 
custom, so much so that she concludes by reminding him of 
Dr. Johnson’s rebuke to a bluestocking (Mrs. Hannah 
More), ‘ Consider what your flattery is worth, dear lady, 
‘ before you choke me with it.? But en revanche, she tells 
him, in a subsequent letter, a touching story, which was the 
most honest compliment any author could receive. A con- 
nection of her own, a man of letters and a learned theologian, 
borne down by a crushing domestic bereavement, had sought 
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relief in excessive study. His eyesight failed, the oculists 
forbade him to use it, and, ‘like most people accustomed to 
‘ read much to themselves, he could not bear being read to, 
‘ till your “ Life of Napoleon” so riveted his attention that 
‘his children declare it has been a perfect blessing, for 
‘ which they will thank you as long as they live. He sat 
‘ listening to it from morning to night.’ Then with an ex- 
pression of her gratitude for the ‘Demonology and Witch- 
‘ craft,’ the letters break off abruptly. Lady Louisa lived 
to the great age of ninety-four, retaining her faculties to the 
last and her interest in passing events. Miss Clinton sur- 
vived her: there must be more of the correspondence, and 
we hope we may expect another instalment of those amusing 
and instructive letters. 
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Art. X.—1. Exhibitions of the Royal Academy. Catalogues, 
1882-1891. 


2. Summer Exhibitions at the New Gallery, Regent Street. 
Catalogues, 1888-1901. 


3. Exhibitions of the Society of Portrait Painters. Catalogues, 
1890-1901. 


4. Exhibitions of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers. Catalogues, 1898, 1899, 1901. 


[se perusal of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses’ is an 

act better calculated than any other to bring despair 
to the mind of the critic in art. For here we have a man 
who is no phrase-maker, one who understands and means all 
he says, who knows whither he tends, and is much of a 
philosopher, but no intuitionalist, evolving from his inner 
consciousness ; on the contrary, he is crammed with con- 
crete illustration, and, for his day, well versed in the history 
of painting. Above all, Sir Joshua has the inestimable 
quality of being a practitioner of the art he preaches, the 
very reverse of Balzac’s critic, ‘ the man who has lied to his 
‘ beginnings.’ Then, as the outcome of all these advan- 
tages, we get from Reynolds the most monstrous, deformed 
conclusions, the falsest judgements conceivable upon the 
products of painting—judged by the standard of our taste 
to-day. Almost all that Reynolds most admired we dis- 
esteem. He was very catholic, so it would not be true to 
say that he would burn what we adore; he would only 
relegate most of it to a very secondary place. At the worst 
he utterly ignores some of our great divinities. If, on our 
side, we should grieve to see the masterpieces he praises lost 
in the flames, it would be through our antiquarian sym- 
pathies, not through our artistic. Yet, in despite of all, we 
can understand why Reynolds thought as he did. His con- 
clusions follow logically from his premises, and the premises 
themselves are not unreasonable. In a certain sense, 
indeed, his first principles are better than our own. 

It is a curious fact that the eighteenth century, which in 
its action was generally so unenthusiastic, so bound to earth, 
should now and again have been in its philosophy so idealist 
and platonic, and been in no respect more so than in its 
philosophy of art. This is quite permeated by aspirations 
after the sublime and beautiful. And all its most high- 
flown theories are the watchwords of Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses;’ 
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the whole object of them is to impress upon us the difference 
between the sublime in art, the grand, the elegant, the 
ornamental, and so forth. The net product is that Raphael 
is put in a far higher category than Titian; that the 
Veronese and Tintoret are placed still lower; that our 
mentor bids us see in Poussin a man ‘ whose eye was always 
‘ steadily fixed on the sublime ;’ that we are to pass Velasquez 
over altogether as of no account, and find the nearest 
approach to perfection in Ludovico Caracci. And then we 
have the most wondrous rules and principles of technique 
to guide the artist in realising ‘the sublime,’ as, for 
example, that his draperies are to be neither cloth nor 
linen, silk nor velvet, but just draperies (as in the abstract), 
and nothing more. 

Surely such an example should make us modest in our 
judgements and in our dicta, An _ historical method of 
criticism is at any rate safer than a didactic ; one which, while 
it recognises that changes in taste must be, avoids calling 
down curses upon those by whom they come. 

Of all branches of painting, that of portraiture would 
seem bound by the fastest rules—rules that are, one would 
almost say, mathematical. We have but three elements to 
our problem—the artist, the sitter, and the artist’s medium. 
Since the days of John Van Eyck the last has remained the 
same. And the first two have (a man might say) been since 
the beginning of things subject to the same changes and 
interactions—more or less of skill, more or less of attractive- 
ness and mutual sympathy. Nothing remains essentially 
unstable save the fashion of dress. And we are not such 
vulgarians as to pretend that dress alone can give or take 
from human dignity and worth. In defiance of all these 
reasons to the contrary, we know as a fact that there are 
some methods of portraiture which are as much gone from 
us as a dead language; that a portrait, for example, after 
the manner of Giovanni Bellini’s doge or even of the later 
and greater Venetians, of Titian himself, with the same calm 
eyes, the same serenity and eternity, the like passionlessness 
and abstraction from all surroundings, and ‘ that senatorial 
‘ dignity’ (it is a happy phrase of Reynolds) which these 
Venetian faces have, would be as much a pastiche, as much 
a mere pedantry, as a Latin oration. These things are so; 
but when we ask why, the answer is not easy to find. 

Portrait painting has, indeed, obeyed the tendency which 
has in modern days moved all pictorial art and all 
criticism thereof in a certain direction—toward the end of 
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finding, as Du Maurier’s esthete did, ‘the beauty in the 
‘ picture,’ not in something external to it. It is the habit 
of doing the opposite of this that led Reynolds and his 
contemporaries to such strange speculations on ‘high art,’ 
to still stranger conclusions. But the reaction may have 
gone too far. Because people have judged of painting in too 
intellectual a way, it does not follow that the intellectual 
side, the literary intention, is to count for nothing. We 
find, for instance, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson (one of our best 
critics so untimely lost), while speaking of Velasquez’s 
‘ Meniiias,’ exclaiming :— 

‘Could the gracious attitudes of these tending maids, the calm born 
pride of the Infanta, the solemn gravity of the environment speak more 
eloquently to us if this were an Adoration of somebody by an early 
and religious Italian? No, truly, but the mind of the literary objector, 
which will not obey the suggestion of paint, would find itself under the 
more familiar impulsion of words running in a familiar rut.’ * 


And no doubt he himself thinks that he is expressing a 
self-evident truth in criticism ; moreover, nine out of ten con- 
temporary critics would say the same. But, as a fact, we 
have only the right to go so far with him as to affirm that 
all the arts tend towards independence, and no doubt ought 
to do so within limits; and that till the other day painting 
was the least free of all the arts to follow its own natural 
laws or move in its own orbit. For instance, we should 
have to go to primitive races or prehistoric times to find 
poetry closely tied to music or music to words, as till the 
other day painting was to ideas which were outside of 
painting. Yet the emancipation of poetry from music 
seems nowadays too great in a Browning or a Walt 
Whitman, and in all those prose poems (even when they are 
Baudelaire’s) of which we hear so much to-day. For it 
still holds true, as De Banville says, that toute poésie est 
chant. In music, again, the corresponding emancipation, 
the freedom from words—that is, from the influence of all 
those ideas that can be formulated in words—reaches its 
climax in Beethoven, or in symphonic music generally. 
Here the art of music has no external reference, its beauties 
belong to itself only. It would be impossible to maintain 
that in this respect music has on its side exceeded its just 
bounds. But at any rate it is beyond the taste of the 
majority, and we have to record a set-back in our own day 
towards opera and towards a more dramatic—i.e. a more 





* The Art of Velasquez, p. 26. 
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literary opera than existed at the outset. Art—painting 
more especially—seems to claim a sort of manumission from 
subservience in literature similar to that which has been 
accorded to music. 

Let us, however, note in passing that this emancipation 
from words in painting or in music is opposed to the demo- 
cratic tendencies of our day, and serves to keep the enjoy- 
ment of these arts to the educated few. For words form the 
only language of uninstructed man. No one quite un- 
taught in music can pretend—or more than pretend—to 
enjoy a symphony of Beethoven; no one without some 
touch of art-technicalities can appreciate Manet. The arts 
no doubt not unwillingly seek the cold shade of opposition ; 
but they do not stay there indefinitely. And so, as there 
has been in music, there will be reaction again in painting 
towards the popular side. We shall have once more a 
revival of subject-pictures, a less impersonal landscape and 
more objective portraiture. 

Howbeit, though we have detected a setting of the fashion 
or of the inevitable tide in painting, and its necessary effect 
even on the painting of portraits, it hardly goes to the length 
of creating new types or genera. In the germ at least, all 
the influences which now affect the portrait painter’s point of 
view have been present among the masters of the past—that 
is, since painting reached its maturity ; and we may say that 
from the sixteenth century onwards there have been, and 
still are, four types of portraits, at any rate four tendencies 
in portrait painting, towards which the past masters have 
inclined. These types are the intellectual, the decorative, 
the realistic, and the impressionist; as they have existed in 
former times, so they persist, according as the artist is 
variously affected by his sitter, by his or her physical 
beauty, or by the whole personality ; according as he sees the 
sitter as part of his surroundings, as (so to say) one with his 
dress; as he most desires to blend all these into a beautiful 
scheme of colour, or to give before all else the effect which 
the first cowp d’wil has produced upon himself; or, finally, 
as he feels the supreme importance of the historical record 
the summary of the man’s features, those parts of the 
portrait which vary least with time and place. In a general 
sense it may be said that that which was Titian’s aim in the 
sixteenth century is Watts’s aim in the nineteenth. No 
modern painter is quite so purely decorative as Rubens; it 
is before all things the colouring of the hair, the tints of 
the flesh which please him, which he cares to reproduce; 
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but in some of his pictures Mr. J. J. Shannon is very nearly 
as simple in his aim. He too, sometimes, seems to see little 
else than a colour scheme. So seems at times—and with a 
difference—Mr. Whistler. Van der Helst is the ideal of a 
realistic portrait painter, and his intellectual offspring to- 
day is Mr. John Collier. Impressionism speaks its first and 
almost its last word too in the later work of Velasquez. 
And of those among us who follow that master the name is 
legion ; of the more notable of them we shall have to speak 
presently and at large. 

The above sentence may seem a direct contradiction of 
what was said earlier, that it was impossible to paint por- 
traits nowadays quite after the fashion of some of the old 
masters. The first example chosen from the moderns is the 
most nearly a contradiction of it. For there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Watts has applied himself to paint, as far as 
in him lay, after the manner of the Venetians. But the 
endeavour also witnesses to the difference in the art (we say 
nothing here of skill and success) in the early age and the 
modern one. Besides, there is something of pedantry in Mr. 
Watts’s production, fine asit is. For this reason he has had 
very little influence on the history of portrait painting in 
England. 

A little farther back than Watts it was the decorative 
painting of Rubens which had been supreme in forming our 
art here. Of course, no artist is one thing alone. Rubens 
could be highly intellectual ; and when he added this gift to 
his unfailing skill in decorative portraiture he reached his 
greatest achievement ; an example of such is his ‘ Jaqueline 
‘ de Cordes’ in the Brussels Museum. Vandyke, the pupil 
of Rubens, who was to set the fashion of English portrait 
painting for two centuries, followed in his master’s steps. 
It is hard to believe that the majority of Vandyke’s cavaliers 
and dames are historical likenesses; obviously, as regards 
details (such as hands) he was quite indifferent to accuracy. 
The portraits are decorative in a high degree. And what is 
true of Vandyke holds in the main for Reynolds and Gains- 
borough,* and holds for the inferior painters who inter- 
vened between the days of the first Charles and the third 
George. Nothing is more deceptive than any hope of 
finding the real man or woman under the masks which the 





* In the main. It is not denied that Reynolds, at any rate, could 
paint faithful and distinctly intellectual portraits, such as Fox or 
Sterne or Johnson. 
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Lelys and the Knellers placed upon the faces of their 
sitters,—the real Marlborough, or the real Sarah Jennings, 
the real Swift, the real Addison or Gay, the real Harley or 
Godolphin. All the men and women of that time accommo- 
date themselves to an idea firmly implanted in the brain of 
the artist. So do, too, the women of Reynolds and of 
Gainsborough, with the difference that the ideal is vastly 
superior and in a certain sense more objective. For of 
Vandyke and of Reynolds and Gainsborough we may say 
that, though they do not quite give us individuals, they do 
seem to record the type, the intellectuality, that is the senti- 
ment and character of a class, subtle sentiments and refined 
characteristics such as the more realistic among the Dutch- 
men (the Hollanders of Holland), perhaps, could not have 
attained. 

Our portrait painting has long since broken utterly with 
the tradition of Reynolds and Gainsborough, which, declining 
in Lawrence, soon seemed to sink into the earth. But we 
have been much slower than the French have been in 
seizing upon that impressionist idea which was the creation, 
one may say, of Velasquez, and which of recent years has 
been a sort of Aaron’s rod swallowing up all the other types 
of portraiture. It is not the influence of Watts who in the 
first place is too nearly a pastichewr, and in the second place 
is too much allied with that purely intellectual movement 
of pre-Raphaelitism (so intellectual that it lies almost out- 
side the sphere of pictured art) to be a lasting influence, 
which has kept us long in a different path from the impres- 
sionist. It is much rather the influence of Millais. The 
one thing which Millais never acquired was the gift of the 
comprehending glance, the sense as it is called of ‘ values,’ 
which is to-day the alpha and omega of impressionism, which 
was Velasquez’s peculiar acquirement, his supreme legacy to 
the future. Millais is never impressionist; but he is by 
turns everything else in his portraiture. In his best work 
he is almost purely intellectual: no sense of decorative 
scheme remains upon the mind when we try and recall his 
Gladstone (the earlier Gladstone, that is to say, of ’"79—the 
Gladstone of ’83 is much more realistic) or his Sir James 
Paget. In both these, as a matter of fact, the fresh 
colouring is not pleasing, and far below Millais’s higher 
mark in this matter. The Hook may be placed beside the 
two portraits just mentioned for its intellectual qualities ; 
and as painting, as a scheme of colour and of light and 
shade, it is superior. At other times the pictorial instinct 
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quite dominated Millais. It often did so even when he was 
painting members of his own family, where one might have 
supposed the character of the face would be more present to 
his consciousness than its decorative qualities: it does so in 
such a portrait group as‘ Hearts are Trumps.’ Again, with 
sitters with whom apparently Millais was not much in sym- 
pathy, he could be brutally realistic. 

Through Millais we pass to a whole school of English 
portrait painters, who, however much they may differ among 
themselves, are certainly to some extent his disciples, and 
still more surely outside the main stream of the impression- 
ist movement, to the advantage in many cases of their 
originality. Mr. Ouless the most nearly represents Millais’s 
point of view. All we can say of him is that his gifts are 
much inferior to the master’s. Frank Holl is more uniform 
in his aims than is Millais; he is more constantly faithful 
to a decorative scheme—rather a monotonous one on the 
whole; one feature in it is that Holl always paints his black 
coats blue. But he combines these two elements, the 
intellectual and the decorative, the making his sitter at 
once interesting and picturesque, with a justness of instinct 
such as few of our portrait-painters have reached to. Take 
his ‘ Duke of Cleveland’ for an example. It is the confidence 
in this instinct of his, the resulting clearness of his aim, 
which give to Holl’s work the charm of its unerring brush, 
and (as we have before said) a certain monotonousness. 
There is something of the same clearness of aim, with 
nothing like either the sense of beauty of Holl or his 
technical skill, in the portraiture of Pettie and of Herkomer, 
who have both achieved a monotony of execution which has 
rarely been equalled. Of almost all other painters it must 
be said that though their work has a tendency towards one 
special type, it is liable constantly to assimilate itself to 
other types. Mr. Collier we have classed among the 
realistic painters; but this does not prevent him when 
happily inspired from being likewise intellectual and 
decorative. He is all the three, for instance, in the seated 
figure of Professor Huxley (his best achievement), which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1891. Mr. 
Orchardson as a portrait painter is essentially decorative, 
but can at need be highly realistic. He never departs from 
a certain colour scheme which is the base of all his subject- 
pictures, the scheme expressed by ‘Punch,’ when he 
imagined the personages in one of those subject-pictures 
exclaiming ‘saffron is the badge of all our tribe.’ This tone 
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of rich golden brown is connected in our minds with such 
graceful drawing and beautiful composition that it has an 
associated charm as well as its natural one—in the subject- 
pictures, that is to say. But in the portraits its advantages 
are more doubtful. Its effects are the more fatally evident 
when, on some rare occasion, Mr. Orchardson has sought a 
partial escape therefrom, and introduced some bright colour 
into a portrait, such as the scarlet robe which was so 
conspicuous, and not happily conspicuous, in one of the 
pictures by this master in the late French Exhibition.* 
But in the ‘ Sir Walter Gilbey’ which was there exhibited 
likewise, wherein the painter has frankly resigned himself 
to his hobby, we have Mr. Orchardson at his best. It is 
impossible to doubt that, while the picture is beautiful as a 
picture, it is an excellent likeness also. One or two of 
Orchardson’s portraits of women are not inferior to this. 

If the sitter were allowed a determining voice in the 
matter, it may be assumed that—the entrainment of fashion 
apart—he would in the majority of cases decide for the 
realistic portrait. A woman sitter might elect the decorative ; 
though the decorative treatment of a subject by no means 
implies that the sitter will be made beautiful; and the 
impressionist manner implies it still less. The essential 
desire of the sitter must be to be handed down to posterity, 
or at least to stand before the eyes of his children in his 
habit as he lived. The realistic treatment seems to promise 
this better than any other can do. We can hardly believe 
that Titian’s sitters were exactly as he represented them. 
Rembrandt made his conform themselves to some decorative 
plan or predetermined scheme of chiaroscuro. Wherefore it 
is said that as a fact the burgesses of Amsterdam preferred 
Van der Helst to Rembrandt. On the other side it may be 
argued that the man painted can only hope to ‘live’ if 
he capture the imagination of the painter. The realistic 
portrait is comparable to the work of the scientific historian. 
We cannot perhaps always trust the pictures which Michelet 
or Carlyle or Froude (here the ‘ perhaps’ is redundant) draw 
for us. But after all the times and the personages are alive 
in. their pages. In the pages of Professor Freeman or 
Professor Gardiner—there is a difference. 

The essentially English school of portrait painters, among 
whom Millais stands as the chief representative, tends more 





* This picture is not named in the Exhibition catalogue. The 
name of the sitter escapes us at the moment. 
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and more to be flooded and carried away by that of the 
impressionists. We use the last term to express all those 
painters whose workmanship is esseatially the expression of 
the coup dil, the artistic emotion caused by viewing the 
scene at one moment, ‘taking it in,’ as people say, at a 
glance. As a fact this whole school does derive mediately or 
immediately, knowingly or unconsciously, from Velasquez. 
And from among the vast concourse of painters in this genre 
two stand out conspicuously as, when not the direct masters 
of the others, at least the first among a band of fellow- 
workers. These two are, it need not be said, Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Sargent, both Americans, but European-Americans 
one may say. Across the Atlantic there is now a considerable 
school of art, of painting, of sculpture, above all of black 
and white design. The practical sense and quick intelligence 
of our cousins bring them to apply themselves with diligence 
and success to master the technicalities of their art: 
they willingly search out and make good use of the best 
schools’; and the best schools are in Paris. But the want 
of beautiful surroundings in their lives at home, the 
essentially unesthetic existence which most Americans live, 
keeps the taste of these students far in arrear of their skill. 
In the instance of the two painters whom we have named 
there have been special counterbalancing circumstances. 
The former springs from the Southern States: all his 
childish reminiscences must be of those States before the 
great War, when almost nothing of the commercial spirit of 
the North was known there. And Mr. Sargent is the son of 
a physician who early expatriated himself and came to live 
in Italy, so that the childhood of this painter was passed 
among the finest art treasures of the world. 

Mr. Whistler, whose apprenticeship dates back nearly haif 
a century, who was already a master-craftsman forty years 
ago, is still reckoned by a large portion of the English public 
as something of a beginner or an amateur. The Paris 
‘ Figaro’ more truly expressed his position when, speaking of 
certain of the American painters best known in France, it 
added ‘ de ne pas parler de M. Whistler, qui est un peu le 
‘maitre a tous.’ Mr. Whistler has himself asked on what 
ground people talk of ‘English art’ any more than of 
‘English mathematics’: so it is not necessary to consider 
whether he can in any just sense be claimed by our country,* 

* The German artistic publication ‘Das Museum’ classes Whistler 
as of the ‘ Englische Schule.’ 
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seeing that his birth is American, he has lived more in Paris 
than in London, his reputation is French, he has received 
no official honours in this country. But his influence on 
surrounding English portrait painters has been so great 
that by that fact he belongs to us. Along with a strong but 
somewhat whimsical originality, it is easy to detect in 
Mr. Whistler two sources of inspiration from which he 
has drunk in almost equal measure, the first that of 
the art of Velasquez, the second that of the art of Japan. 
This last was only introduced to Europe about the time 
when Mr. Whistler began to paint; and some of his early 
works show very frankly the attraction which it exercised 
upon him. His ‘ Princess from Porcelain-land’ * painted in 
the ’sixties was exhibited once more a few years ago at the 
International Society’s first exhibition. A picture of about 
the same epoch is his ‘Gold Screen.’ Both works are of 
notable merit ; more realistic and sober than Mr. Whistler 
is sometimes and yet permeated with a beautiful decorative 
feeling; and one cannot but wonder that they should have 
attracted so little attention when they were first shown: if 
they had been more noticed, we may surmise that the 
painter’s art would have run a less eccentric course than it 
has actually followed. But they are somewhat Academic ; 
and he, too, might, if he had been encouraged to proceed 
upon the same lines, have remained less original than he 
is to-day. The influence of Japanese art on European 
art cannot be wholly good. While the Eastern peuple 
possesses in an eminent degree that decorative sense which 
seems rather to belong to early civilisations than to modern 
ones, it is always contemptuous of the human form, just as 
the yellow race as a rule is contemptuous of and indifferent 
to human life. The Japanese rarely make a study of the 
human form as a pure subject of art: at best it forms part 
of a larger subject—a decorative design: in the majority of 
cases it is treated as a grotesque: while birds and animals 
may be exquisitely studied, human beings scarcely ever are 
so. It is obvious therefore that a portrait painter who is 
subjected to Japanese influences prepares for his work some 
grave defects. We must remember too that the Japanese 
painting is in water-colour, and is nearly always flat. Mr. 
Whistler’s portraits are not flat. They are on the contrary 
usually exquisitely and subtly modelled ; and that isas much 
as to say that he has escaped the worst side of the Japanese 





* ‘Princesse des pays de la porcelaine.’ 
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art. But Mr. Whistler has invented for himself certain 
theories of how a portrait should stand within its frame, 
how it is to fit into its decorative surroundings of a nature 
to hamper his freedom, and such as he would find no 
precedent for in the great masters of the past, in Velasquez 
more than in Titian or Rembrandt. In the catalogue of 
the recently closed International Society’s third exhibition 
Mr. Whistler broke into the calm of the mere list of pictures 
and painters with a deliverance on this subject—observa- 
tions just enough in many respects, but not always just in 
their application. 


‘That flesh should ever be “ low in tone” would seem,’ he says, ‘ to 
many, a source of sorrow and of vast vexation! And its rendering in 
such circumstance, an unfailing occasion of suspicious objection and 
reproach. 

‘Such objection, which is the more fascinating, in that it would 
imply superiority and much virtue on the part of the one who makes 
it, is vaguely based upon the popular superstition as to what flesh 
really is—when seen on canvas! For the people never look at nature 
with any sense of its pictorial appearance—also they never look at a 
picture with any sense of nature, but, unconsciously, from habit, with 
reference to what they have seen in other pictures. 

‘ Now, in the usual “ pictures of the year,” there is but one flesh that 
shall do service under all circumstances, whether the person painted 
be in the soft light of the room, or out in the glare of the oper. 

‘The one aim of the unsuspecting painter is to make his man “ stand 
out” from the frame—never doubting that, on the contrary, he should 
really, and, in truth, absolutely does, stand within the frame—and at 
a depth behind it, equal to the distance at which the painter sees his 
model. 

‘ The frame is, indeed, the window through which the painter looks 
at his model, and nothing could be more offensively inartistic than this 
brutal attempt to thrust the model on the hitherside of this window. 

‘ Yet this is the false condition of things to which all have become 
accustomed, and, in the stupendous effort to bring it about, exaggera- 
tion has been exhausted, and the traditional means of the incompetent 
ean no further go.’ 


The words here written are in defence (kind but unavailing) 
not of Mr. Whistler’s own work, but that of a pupil. We 
may pass that over to consider how the writer understands 
them himself, to recall the sort of room and the peculiar 
lighting thereof which we see through the window of Mr. 
Whistler’s frames, and mentally compare the Comte de 
Montesquiou or Miss Alexander or Carlyle or Lady Meux 
(we purposely choose four pictures representing four varieties 
of Mr. Whistler’s work) with a like number from the great 
masters, Moroni’s Tailor, say, in our National Gallery or 
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Rembrandt’s Burgomaster, or the Admiral Pulido or Hol- 
bein’s Christina of Denmark, and we see how close are 
the restrictions Mr. Whistler imposes upon himself, how he 
deprives his picture of strong vitality by his preoccupation 
with the framework, the decorative scheme. To produce 
this low relief which marks all Whistler’s work certain 
technical methods seem to have been called into play which 
remind one a good deal of the Japanese. Everyone has the 
right to guard the secret of his own technique. But unless 
appearances are strangely deceptive, we should judge that 
this master deliberately sets himself by an abundant use of 
oil to give his work the qualities of water-colour. There is 
altogether just now, it may be observed in passing, a sort of 
democratic tendency in painting to reduce a more difficult 
and comprehensive form of art to the level of one which is 
simple and essentially easier ; now oil painting is made like 
water-colour; now it is likened as much as possible to 
pastel; sometimes it is almost monochrome;* or it is 
reduced to the level of that strictly two-dimension art of 
the handbill or afiche. There is quite a school of young 
artists in England who practise this last device—for reasons 
of their own : their work was very conspicuous in the last 
Acadeniy: Boutet de Monvel is an example among the 
French. We call this a democratic tendency, because the 
effect of it is obviously to let the man who has achieved the 
lower accomplishment, who bas mounted the first steps on 
the ladder of art, stand on an equality with the one who has 
advanced higher. 

These last observations are parenthetical: they do not 
apply to Mr. Whistler’s painting, which, whatever its de- 
ficiencies, is not cheap nor easy. Indeed, whatever its defects, 
its merits are likewise very great. The low relief in which 
this master delights often serves only to make more visible 
his excellent modelling ; and how good that is we see on 
comparing his work with that of his disciples; indeed, this 
low modelling has a special charm analogous to what we 
often feel in sculpture—in the very low relief of some early 
Italian work, Donatello’s Entombment in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, say, as compared with the high relief 
of Ghiberti’s gates, in the frieze of the Parthenon as com- 
pared with its metopes. No man can be insensible to the 
fascinations of very low relief in sculpture; though it may 
be argued that the pleasure is hardly legitimate, and that 





* As with Carriére. 
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sculpture thus seen is reduced too near the level of mono- 
chrome painting. It is to be feared that the excessive use 
of oil which characterises some of Whistler’s portraits and 
of certain other impressionist artists (Mr. J. J. Shannon is 
one) will tend to make the pictures lose their tone in the 
course of time, as Reynolds’s pictures have done (and those 
of the French portrait painters of the middle nineteenth 
century) through their use of bitumen or asphaltum. 

It would be pleasant to dwell longer on the beauties of 
Mr. Whistler’s best work. But his greatness is as well pro- 
claimed by the number of younger painters who have formed 
themselves upon it. Some of these have been very close 
imitators of the master, M. de la Gandara for instance in 
France ; and Mr. Humphreys Johnston, an American painter 
who exhibits there, little in this country. The technical 
accomplishment of both these painters is considerable ; but 
their originality is very small. On this side of the Channel 
we count as Whistler’s chief creation the so-called Glasgow 
school and certain other painters of the ‘New English Art 
‘Club’ type. Among the first Mr. Guthrie has varied least 
from his exemplar; but he has kept to the best Whistler 
tradition. He never degenerates to such a mere piece of 
decoration, little else than a pattern, as was that picture of 
Whistler’s to be seen at the National Portrait Exhibition the 
other day—‘ Violet and Blue—the Red Feather ’ the painter 
called it. With Mr. Guthrie we have all the mannerisms 
and traditions which we now know so well—the pink bow of 
Velasquez, the peculiar reflection from the hair and so forth ; 
we have likewise more grace and charm than from any other 
painter of this school. Mr. Lavery is stronger and more 
original: he is supreme in all parts of his portrait except the 
flesh. But—whether from personal predisposition or from 
docility—he has so taken to heart the theory that flesh in a 
picture should be kept down that he makes his people look 
unwashed. Mr. Melville, a painter of great power, has the 
same peculiarity, with an added attempt at extreme impres- 
sionism almost after Claude Monet’s manner in dealing with 
landscape. It is only fair to add that when, as occasionally 
happens, Mr. Lavery paints his flesh brightly and naturally, 
as in the excellent group ‘ Father and Child’ or ‘ Pére et 
‘Fille’ which was bought by the French nation, he produces 
as good work as any living portrait painter. Mr. E. A. 
Walton is another of the Glasgow painters, but less hall- 
marked by a peculiar style than his brethren; Mr. Henry, 
a fifth of excellent talent. And with this group we may 
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perhaps class Mr. C. H. Shannon, chiefly on account of his 
delight in this dim flesh painting and in a certain scheme of 
decoration similar to theirs. It is astonishing how far all 
this group of painters has departed from anything which 
might recall the pure and brilliant flesh tints of their 
Spanish master. 

It is grievous to the critic sometimes to be obliged to 
group together painters, each of whom has no doubt tried to 
express what he individually saw in life or had learned to see, 
while we not less than he must remain ignorant of the exact 
proportion of originality or imitation in his art. Nobody is 
wholly original; all seeing in art is traditional—the child 
sees as the Assyrian or the Egyptian did in the childhood of 
Art; and what appears to show one painter the imitator of 
another may be partly the accident that both are submitted 
to like influences from the age of which they are. But, out 
of a number of artists, when any one man stands out pre- 
eminent, we must perforce take him as the representative of 
that school, and treat other painters as a sort of satellites to 
his brightness. Thus, while the group of portrait painters 
whereof we have just been speaking does seem essentially to 
reflect the rays of Mr. Whistler, there is another group of 
impressionists whose manner more nearly recalls that of 
Mr. Sargent. Some of these, who are Mr. Sargent’s con- 
temporaries, may have developed their art simultaneously 
with his: others, younger men, are probably, in the stricter 
sense of the word, his disciples. Among the former is to be 
classed the other Mr. Shannon, the better-known Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, a compatriot of Mr. Sargent and his contemporary, 
whose painting is distinctly of Sargent’s genre, but an inferior 
type thereof. There is, however, considerable variety in 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s style. In his best work, such for 
example as his Miss Clough (New Gallery, 1891), he is only 
impressionist in the sense that he is concerned very distinctly 
with the outward appearance, and that there is a certain 
feeling of thinness in his workmanship: we have just the 
same sense of thinness in regarding Mr. Sargent’s work. At 
other times Mr. Shannon is impressionist and almost purely 
decorative as well. His faces are blurred and flat, of exquisite 
but unnatural delicacy in their tints. He has the air of 
using his paint extremely wet; but there is nothing of the 
precision which with Whistler keeps the modelling, keeps, 
that is to say, the tones and the surfaces which they represent 
distinct. Mr. Shannon’s work in this class of pictures is 
what the French artistic slang calls léché or ‘ licked’—the 
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outlines blurred, the tones melting into each other. Of this 
class are the pictures of this artist’s wife and children and 
a considerable series of the same kind. Younger painters 
of the second order, the evident imitators of Mr. Sargent, 
are Mr. Jack and Mr. Brough, who may be passed over in 
favour of their master. 

Mr. Sargent then represents the ‘iast word’ of portrait 
painting with us at this moment. His work is so familiar to 
picture seers (he has never, like Mr. Whistler, hid his light 
under a bushel nor quarrelled with the powers that be) that 
one may assume that the memory of the reader will follow a 
more detailed reference to his works.* Mr. Sargent is a 
painter whose workmanship is not easy to characterise: though 
comparatively young, he has already passed through several 
phases. Throughout, his technique has tended more and 
more towards very rapid brushwork : in portraiture (nowadays 
at least) he seems to make it his system to complete the 
head of his subject at a sitting ; if not satisfied with his first 
attempt, to paint over it and start quite afresh, without 
letting the paint dry upon his canvas. It may even be 
that now that the painter’s skill has advanced he often puts 
in the whole figure at a sitting. The obvious danger, the 
evil of this is that Mr. Sargent is more and more likely and 
disposed to kodak his sitters, to seize upon some immediate 
and transient expression which is before his eyes or to 
represent the person painted if possible almost in the act of 
moving. This is the extreme of impressionism in portraiture : 
it is quite a different thing from that impressionism (which 
is Velasquez and Whistler’s alike) which, while it imagina- 
tively and emotionally takes in all the aspects of the scene 
which is to serve for one artistic whole, all the different 
gradations therein of light and shade (‘values’) either of 
many objects or of surfaces differently inclined towards the 
light, while it takes in all these things at once, is not 
precluded from a tolerably slow and careful working out of 
the essential points of the picture, because the emotional 
vision once got can never again be wholly lost. There is 
nothing, for example, in the bust of the older Philip IV. in 
our National Gallery, painted though it was in Velasquez’s 
quite impressionist epoch, to suggest an execution such as is 





* Mr. Sargent began to exhibit in the Royal Academy nearly 
twenty years ago (the summer of 1882). Since that day not more 
than two years have failed to show some specimen of his work on the 
Academy walls; and his contribution to this exhibition alone has 
risen as high as eight pictures in one year. 
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Mr. Sargent’s. In fact the latter substitutes or is disposed 
to substitute enormous dexterity of handling and keenness of 
physical vision for the emotional vision which ear-marks the 
impressionism of another type. Mr. Sargent’s first great and 
renowned success ‘ La Carmencita’ (R.A. 1891) was a subject 
the best suited which could be found for this artist’s method 
and his ideal aim ; because a dancer can hardly be conceived 
of in a state of more than momentary repose. And if 
Mr. Sargent had been a man of narrower ambitions and 
capacities he would no doubt have confined himself altogether 
to such subjects, as Degas has confined himself almost 
altogether to the poses of ballet-girls. Mr. Sargent is far 
too fine an artist to narrow himself thus. That he can 
paint people in complete repose is moreover shown by 
such portraits as Miss Evans (exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1899 and in 1890 in the French Exhibition) 
and Mrs. Russell Cook (R.A. 1895), dignified and simple and 
full of charm and character. But it hardly goes with 
Mr. Sargent’s grain to treat his sitters thus, and the great 
majority of his portraits are in a too literal sense ‘ speaking ’ 
likenesses. So that when he gives us Mr. Coventry Patmore 
(R.A. 1895) the poet is seemingly in the act of returning 
thanks for literature; Mr. Penrose is listening, courteously 
indeed but with impatience, to the scheme of some reformer 
of the Institute of British Architects, and ready to answer 
the moment the other comes to a pause: the poet at least 
must have had his moments of reflection when he looked 
very different from the standing figure Mr. Sargent presents 
us with. The painter’s ‘Mrs. Hammersley’ again is rising 
from a sofa; Mrs. Carl Meyer (R.A. 1897) is just turning 
round to speak to the artist, while she keeps her children 
quiet for one moment: and the three daughters of Mr. 
Percy Wyndham (R.A. 1900) are but a shade more repose- 
ful. Of course this sort of thing is more realistic than 
the attitudes of Reynolds’s ‘Waldegraves’ or even of 
Millais’s three ladies in ‘Hearts are Trumps.’ Even in 
the latter picture there is little suggestion of movement 
and much suggestion of sitting for a portrait: it fails 
wholly to please us on that last account. Titian and 
Velasquez painted people on rearing horses ; but there is no 
genuine movement in these representations either. To have 
painted portraits with such extraordinary vitality in this 
kind is therefore a notable achievement of Mr. Sargent, a 
contribution to the history of art, a conquest for its domain. 
Howbeit, the great painters who refused to paint these 
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speaking and moving portraits could paint motion on other 
occasions: Raphael, who is so enamoured of the expression 
of movement, never tries it with a portrait; so if all these 
refrained from doing as Mr. Sargent has done, it may have 
been for sufficient reasons. 

In all pictures of the type of this impressionist portrait 
painting the accessories should be a matter of importance. 
For, when we apply Mr. Whistler’s principle of the window- 
frame to these works, we see that persons with such very 
lively attitudes and expressions as we have here, if they 
were emerging out of blackness (as Mr. Whistler’s people 
often do) or even if they were seen without some counter- 
balancing environment, would produce too much the effect of 
a person grinning through a horse-collar.* And further the 
introduction of accessories is the more needed, because the 
person is really not shown as he or she is for all time, not 
in ‘the abstract’ or even in ‘the general,’ but at some 
particular moment of his or her terrene existence. It is 
certainly a fault in the ‘ Coventry Patmore’ that it is with- 
out such accessories. As a rule such are very charmingly 
introduced by Mr. Sargent, even if the accessory be only 
a certain amount of room space. Take his Mrs. White for 
an example of this instinct of his, one of his early portraits : 
on a narrower canvass without the chair and curtain the 
figure would not have half the effect. The sofas of Mrs. 
Hammersley and Mrs. Meyer serve the purpose sufficiently : 
Mr. Wertheimer’s poodle is useful in the same way. But 
of late Mr. Sargent, though he paints the accessories, silver 
lamps, pottery, statuettes, with immense skill, has shown a 
certain monotony in the choice thereof: a particular silver 
Roman lamp occurring in three or four pictures painted at 
the same date and recently exhibited. 

There may seem a touch of mysogyny in the suggestion 
that Mr. Sargent’s rapid and after all superficial study of his 
sitters is more suitable to portraits of women than of men. 
But let it be remembered that even a greater acquaintance 
with his subject might easily in the case of a woman fail to 
produce a more understanding likeness, seeing the difficulty 
(sufficiently shown in novels) which the one sex must always 
have in understanding the other. With men, then, the loss 





* In the recent Exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters there 
was a head by Lenbach (No. 135) treated just in the way we have 
deprecated, a head vividly painted with red hair, and almost speaking 
as it came out of the blackness through its frame. It was a whim—a 
tour de force. But not a portrait as portraits should be painted. 
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occasioned by this superficial method is the more felt. In 
the case of a sitter whom the artist had long known, as 
Velasquez knew his Philip IV. or for that matter most 
of the people of Philip’s court, a method as rapid as 
Sargent’s might have been used (though with the Spanish 
master it never was) without much loss. Let it be noted 
parenthetically that Innocent X. is painted by Velasquez 
in a much less impressionist manner than he felt free to 
use for Philip. Under the actual conditions of a painter 
of our day, this plan is sure to tend towards the search for 
the salient characteristics, and towards their exaggeration, 
to the ignoring of those which are more subtle—the long 
neck of Mr. Patmore, the willowy form of Mr. Graham 
Robertson, the business acuteness of Mr. Wertheimer, and 
so forth: to tend in fact more and more towards caricature. 
And if it does not likewise follow by any necessity, it 
certainly has resulted in fact in Mr. Sargent’s particular 
case that the painter’s scheme seems to shut out that 
delightful handling of colour, the love of the paint for the 
paint’s sake, all that higher kind of decorative sense which 
distinguishes the colourist born, whether he be a Titian or a 
Manet. It is not denied that in some of his subject-pictures, 
as in ‘Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,’ Mr. Sargent has 
handled colour with great effect, and with a considerable 
measure of charm; but never with an intimate sense of its 
possibilities. Taken in the sum his colour is poor and thin. 
Millais was crude as a colourist, but he had still a painter’s 
love for colour: there is not much evidence of that in 
Mr. Sargent’s work; his decorative achievement is small. 
Compare the yellow dress of Carmencita with the yellow 
robe of one of the feasters in the ‘ Marriage of Cana’ in the 
Louvre. Compare Mr. Sargent’s flesh tints with any flesh 
painting that is really fine; if the Venetians’ be too far 
away, then with the incomparable ‘Olympia’ of Manet. 
Mr. Sargent’s hands are especially feeble in their colouring. 
Neither is his drawing what can truly be called ‘fine’; and 
in the only nude that he has painted, his Egyptian girl, it 
was visibly defective. It is no place here to speak of Mr. 
Sargent as a designer for the mural decorations at Boston. 
To be judged those must be seen in situ; and we have not 
seen them there. Here a portion only of the design has 
been shown. It certainly may be said the figures more 
nearly approach grandeur than anything else which the 
artist has accomplished. But we fail to see through the 
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whole any ruling principle, anything that seems to speak of 
inexpugnable conviction. 

On the whole then we suspect that with Mr. Sargent it is 
as with the majority of those who at the present time obtain 
most wide and rapid recognition in any field of art, whether 
in the plastic arts, in music, or in literature; that is to say 
that, while his intellectual gifts are developed to an 
astonishing degree, the gifts, as one may call them, ‘of the 
‘spirit’ have not kept pace therewith. These gifts of the 
spirit of painting are in the first place a love of the métier, a 
mere delight in handling and dealing with colour, such as 
Mr. Sargent does not seem to possess ; therewith a sensitive- 
ness to the beauty of outward things which can only come 
with emotion; and which achieves its highest when, to 
this sensitiveness of eye, this emotion from the nerves, there 
is added a moral and poetic sensitiveness to suggestions of 
grandeur and all moral worth. When we discover these 
gifts upheld by technical qualities as great as the American 
painter’s, then we shall really get what Reynolds talked 
about so much and sought and found in such strange 
places, the sublime in art. 
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Art. XI.—1. Speech of the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., at 
Chesterfield. Reported in the ‘Times,’ December 17, 
1901. 


2. Imperium et Libertas: a Study in History and Politics. 
By Bernarp Houianp. London: Edward Arnold, 1901. 


3. The Heart of the Empire. Discussions of Problems of 
Modern City Life in England, with an Essay on Im- 
perialism. London: Fisher Unwin, 1901. 


Lo» RosEBERY appeals from the present Parliament 

‘unto Cesar!’ His professed object is to reconstruct 
the Liberal party. He advises it to start on a new career 
‘with a clean slate,’ having first of all sponged out the 
records of the last few years. The last Queen’s Speech for 
which Lord Rosebery was responsible held up as the objects 
of the Liberal party Home Rule, the disestablishment of 
two State Churches, and a measure of ‘Local Option.’ 
Over and beyond all this there was an alluring prospect 
of a death struggle with the House of Lords. But that was 
in 1895! 

In 1901 Lord Rosebery cares for none of these things. 
The sincere and consistent Home Ruler, Dissenter, Tee- 
totaller, Democrat—each and all are warned that they must 
move with the times. There are ‘Tory Liberals’ on his 
own side of politics, alas! as much attached to a creed out- 
worn, as unconscious of their own belated prejudices, as any 
members of the Carlton Club. The Opposition of the 
present day should have but two watchwords, ‘ Imperialism’ 
and ‘ Efficiency.’ But surely Lord Rosebery is not dis- 
satisfied with the ‘ Imperialism ’ of the present Government ! 
‘Imperialism’ is a war-cry better calculated to rally one- 
half of the Liberal party against the other than to carry 
dismay amongst the followers of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. ‘Efficiency’ is a cry far better suited to the 
necessities of Opposition. It appeals very naturally to that 
large section of the public which realises what the war has 
cost and is costing the British Empire in life, in money, in 
reserve of strength, in security of position, and which wishes 
to put down the whole of that cost not to the policy it has 
approved, but to the incompetence of the agents—political, 
civil, military—who have had to carry it out. 

Now we readily admit that if Lord Rosebery and the 
Liberal Imperialists knew of some patent process by which 
the Dutch Republics could have been easily conquered, 
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which would not have raised to fever heat against us almost 
the whole Dutch race in South Africa, which would not 
have stirred against Great Britain the violent animosities of 
the peoples of Europe, it is a very great misfortune to the 
Empire that during the last three years they have not been 
in power. We are asked to believe that in some way or 
other our Liberal Imperialist friends would have swallowed 
the Dutch States in a single gulp, so that with compara- 
tively very small cost we should have gained all the advan- 
tages of victory. As there is no reason for believing 
anything of the kind, the criticism of the ‘ Liberal 
‘ Imperialists ’ (if so they are to be called) seems to us to 
miss the mark. They tell us they would have managed 
much better, but till they are kind enough also to tell us 
how, they must remain in the illogical position of quarrelling 
with the consequences necessarily attending upon the policy 
they approve. Lord Rosebery’s observations of the supreme 
importance of restoring peace to South Africa and of the 
means by which he would endeavour to obtain it were 
pitched in the right tone—a far better and wiser one than 
has been usual of late amongst public speakers. The terms 
of pacification with the Boers do not, however, come within 
the topic which, on this occasion, we propose to discuss. 

In our last number we gave some attention to the position 
and prospects of political parties. Lord Rosebery’s speech 
has, so far, made no change whatever in the situation, 
though it may well be that future events may show it to 
have been of real importance as the first step of a new 
departure. Does Lord Rosebery propose to reconstruct the 
Liberal party, so as to enable it in a shorter or longer time 
to overthrow the Unionist Ministry? He has against him 
at present a very large majority in the House of Communs ; 
but with the examples of Disraeli and Gladstone present to 
his mind that fact may notdaunthim. If he can do this, he 
will of course earn the gratitude of all Liberals; and in the 
meantime he will strain every effort to minimise internal 
differences, and to bring ‘under one umbrella’ (to use an 
expression he has himself made classical) all the hetero- 
geneous elements of which the party is composed. That is 
one policy. 

But there is another possibility. Lord Rosebery may wish 
to construct an alternative Government to Lord Salisbury’s, 
which will not be a Liberal Government ; or at all events an 
exclusively Liberal Government—one which will owe its 
support to a section only of the Liberal Party in alliance 
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with a section of the Unionist Party. In furtherance of 
such a policy he would gladly see differences between the 
more or less Radical sections of the Opposition become 
stereotyped, whilst he would offer any encouragement he 
could to dissatisfied or half-hearted Unionists to support a 
coalition. Clearly for such a purpose it would be wiser to 
make ‘efficiency’ rather than any political principle the 
rallying cry of the new combination. 

It is worth while to examine a little into what is meant 
by Imperialism. In the mouth of Lord Rosebery or Sir 
Edward Grey it does not seem to differ very widely from 
what was formerly called patriotism; and that, we are 
happy to think, not being the monopoly of any particular 
party, is too wide to constitute a ‘plank’ in a party ‘ plat- 
‘form.’ In the mouth of many Radical speakers ‘ Impe- 
‘ rialism ’ is taken to be merely a new vame for the vulgar 
music-hall Jingoism so rife a few years ago, and by no 
means yet extinct. Mr. Gooch in his vehement essay on 
Imperialism in the ‘ Heart of the Empire’ sees in it no more 
than this. If its meaning is limited to our inter-colonial 
relations, the word no doubt conveys a repudiation of the 
policy of disintegration of the empire, or the severance of 
any part of it from the common throne and flag; but on 
this point, so far as public men are concerned, there is, in 
the year 1901, complete unanimity. Lord Rosebery seems 
to think there is something new in the British feeling for 
‘the Empire;’ and many of Mr. Chamberlain’s admirers 
speak as if the sentiment had been discovered by the Colonial 
Secretary. No doubt, as the times have progressed, and as 
the facts have changed, a different conception of empire has 
taken possession of men’s minds; and we turn with relief 
from the noisy platitudes of the platform to Mr. Bernard 
Holland’s thoughtful examination of the gradual develope- 
ment of the national sentiment as regards the fundamental 
principles upon which rest a united empire and a united 
kingdom. 

According to Mr. Bernard Holland, and we are by no 
means sure that he is far wrong, the greatest of the 
‘ problems of Greater Britain’ is how to reconcile in prac- 
tical working the ideas of Dominion and Freedom. In his 
recent ‘Study in History and Politics’ Mr. Holland points 
to conspicuous instances of success and failure in the 
attempts of our statesmen and people to solve this perennial 
problem. ‘The American Revolution,’ the ‘History of 
‘ Canada,’ ‘ The Irish Union and the Home Rule Movement,’ 
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‘ Our Modern Colonial Empire,’ are all considered in order 
to discover by the light of example or warning how we may 
safely steer our course amidst difficulties of the present and 
the future, similar in kind at least to those that have 
greatly vexed our ancestors in the past. All Englishmen 
are at heart imbued with the spirit of their national song. 
They wish to ‘ flourish great and free,’ and they are rightly 
loth to admit that it can ever be necessary for Englishmen 
to sacrifice freedom to greatness or greatness to freedom. 

‘The North is fighting for empire, the South for inde- 
‘ pendence,’ Englishmen were told during the great Civil War 
in America in one of those epigrammatic superficial phrases 
which in exciting times catch the ears of the populace whilst 
their eyes are closed to the deeper significance of events. 
But ‘empire may be a very good thing,’ as was said by an 
eminent Liberal statesman, of that very struggle; and 
assuredly all men now see that the successful maintenance 
of American nationality was a real triumph in the cause of 
freedom. The victories won by the overwhelming military 
power of the North did not lay the foundations of mili- 
tarism in the midst of a liberty-loving people. The men 
who were able to defeat and conquer the greatest rebellion 
that the world has known were no less magnanimous after 
victory than they had been resolute at every cost in achieving 
it; and to this wise magnanimity has been largely due the 
obliteration of the hatred and of the spirit of vengeance 
which have almost always animated, even for generations, 
the party of unsuccessful rebellion. 

Mr. Holland has written a singularly interesting volume, 
which, in the circumstances of the present day, it will do 
men good to read. It was, he argues, because our statesmen 
and our people did not understand the possibility of com- 
bining two great conflicting principles in one harmonious 
system that in the eighteenth century the British Empire 
was rent asunder. It was to the fact that the eyes of the 
nation becoming at last opened to a new ideal of Imperial 
sovereignty and colonial independence, that the British Colo- 
nial Empire of to-day owes its existence ; and itis by virtue of 
a still better understanding of all that our author conveys in 
the expression ‘ Imperium et Libertas’ that he looks forward 
in the future to a more heartily united kingdom and a more 
strongly consolidated empire. 

‘ For ourselves, during the last hundred and fifty years,’ says ourauthor, 


‘the most important political question has been no longer the political 
demarcation of the frontiers between Royal power and that of the body 
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of the nation, or even that between the State and individual liberty, 
but of that between Imperial power and national liberty. In 
order to reconcile these two things there must be some sacrifice of 
the advantages of Imperial unity on the one side, and some sacrifice ot 
national independence on the other. Yet the benefits of the result 
should be greater than those either of unity alone or of independence 
alone. The sacrifice and the benefit is the same, in a wider sphere, 
as in the case of that compromise between the power of the State and 
the liberty of the citizen which has been so successfully worked out in 
the course of our domestic English histo#y.’ 

What, then, is the lesson we ought to draw from the 
rupture in the eighteenth century between Great Britain 
and her American Colonies? Ina few pages and by means of 
a number of extractsfrom contemporary letters, speeches, and 
memoirs, the way in which the colonial relation was regarded 
by general opinion in England and America is very clearly 
demonstrated. There was, to begin with, no desire amongst 
Englishmen generally to play the tyrant towards their fellow- 
subjects beyond the seas; and there was certainly no desire 
amongst Americans to establish their independence and to 
break up the Empire. Still, there were questions in difference 
which statesmen should have seen (as some statesmen did, 
in fact, see) must almost inevitably lead to violent discord 
unless patience and wisdom were brought to bear in their 
solution. In England the lawyers argued and the public 
believed that Parliament was constitutionally competent to 
tax America; but the Rockingham Whigs, whilst willing to 
assert the right, regarded its exercise as impolitic to the 
last degree, and accordingly in 1766 they repealed the 
Stamp Act whilst placing on the Statute-book a declaration 
of the supreme authority of Parliament. ‘The view of the 
‘man in the street and in the coffee-house’ a year later is 
given us in an extract from a letter of Benjamin Franklin : 

‘The current of talk was that it is high time to put the right and 
power of this country to tax the Colonies out of dispute by an Act of 
taxation, effectually carried into execution, and that the Colonies 
should be obliged explicitly to acknowledge the right. Every step is 
being taken to render the taxation of Americaa popular measure here ;’ 
and if any such measure were brought before Parliament, 
he says that those who opposed it would be stigmatised ‘ as 

Americans,’ ‘ betrayers of old England,’ &c. 

Mr. Holland’s quotations from Burke, from Junius, and 
from Governor Pownall, show that they at least held the views 
now accepted by constitutional statesmen. An Act of Parlia- 
ment is now as it was then—supreme in theory throughout 
the dominions of the Crown. But the practical question for 
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statesmen was then, as it is now, not what are the rights as 
defined by lawyers between Mother Country and Colony, but 
what is the wise policy to adopt having regard, not only to 
constitutional theory, but to the actual facts of the case and 
the conditions of the time. It is impossible to maintain 
that at that stage of English history men were incapable of 
grasping the idea of a British Empire of which colonies with 
locally independent parliaments formed a part, and we should 
be unwilling to admit that the necessities of that age 
compelled Englishmen to entertain the narrow prejudices of 
their King and his purblind Ministers. Two policies were 
from the early days of the dispute with our American 
Colonies clearly marked out. It was for British statesmen 
and the British people to make their choice. Burke may be 
taken as the representative of the one. The King and Lord 
North of the other. What says Governor Pownall? Mr. 
Holland quotes from his speech in the House of Commons 
of 1767 on the question of the power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to override by legislation the will of a Colonial 
Assembly :— 


‘If we consider each of the Assemblies of the provinces and 
colonies as what it is—a legislative, deliberative body, as the will of a 
province or colony, it must have a right to decide; if it has the 
free-will to say aye, it must have the same power to say no, You may 
properly order an executive power to execute, but how and with what 
propriety can you order this deliberative body to exert its will only in 
one prescribed direction? If any supreme and sovereign will shall 
preordain what this inferior power of deliberation shall will, it will 
make the same confusion in practice which the divines and meta- 
physicians have made in theory between predestination and free-will 
absolute. If the Assemblies of the colonies will not in every mode, 
article, and particular provision decide in their deliberative capacity as 
an Act of Parliament directs and preordains, you consider the Colonies 
as denying the sovereignty of Great Britain, than which nothing can be 
more unjust.’ 


In 1767 came the stupendous folly of the Act imposing 
the duty on tea and other articles imported to America, most 
of which duties were repealed two years later; that, how- 
ever, on tea being retained ‘in order to keep up the right.’ 
Lord North, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, would have 
liked to give up this duty also, ‘on the conciliating prin- 
‘ ciple,’ since it had given rise to dangerous opposition in 
America, and had caused dissatisfaction also amongst 
British merchants. But the Ministry would not make a 
concession to those who they declared were insulting 
supreme authority, disputing Imperial rights, and aiming 
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at independent government. It was the official view that 
colonial insubordination had already been greatly encouraged 
by the weakness of a former Ministry in repealing the Stamp 
Act. Lord North was the mouthpiece of the Government, 
and his tone, little as it represented his own inclinations, of 
course pleased the King and delighted the populace. ‘ As 
‘a matter of fact,’ says Mr. Holland, ‘ Lord North’s eloquence 
‘ was official, and he was only prevented by the pride and 
‘ prejudice of the King, and of a strong party in Parliament 
‘and the country, from following the dictates of his own 
* good sense.’ 

After the Boston tea riots and the repressive measures 
passed in Parliament, the voice of calm reason could hardly 
obtain a hearing on either side of the Atlantic. 

‘Large phrases and sweeping allegations usurped the place of 
argument. The Americans accused the English of long-formed 
designs to reduce them to slavery; the English, with equal error and 
conviction, believed that the Americans had for years aimed at complete 
independence, and that questions of right of taxation had been a mere 
cover of deep and treasonable designs, or had been used by conspirators 
to stir up the misguided, if honest, people.’ 

In England the news of the battles at Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill was decisive of public opinion. The 
Americans, it was declared, had begun the war by resisting 
the Royal troops, and almost all Englishmen felt that there 
was but one way of dealing with armed rebellion. The 
Declaration of Independence of 1776 united Englishmen 
almost as one man in the passionate desire to secure by any 
efforts that might be required the integrity of the Empire. 
Burke, in his letter of the following year to the sheriffs of 
Bristol quoted by Mr. Holland, wrote that 


‘for some time he had been clearly convinced that in the present state 
of things all opposition to any measures proposed by Ministers con- 
cerning America was vain and frivolous. . . . Several very prudent 
and very well-intentioned persons were of opinion that during the 
prevalence of such dispositions all struggles rather inflamed than 
lessened the distemper of the public counsels. As he found that such 
resistance was considered factious by most within doors, and by many 
without, he could not conscientiously support what was against his 
opinion, nor prudently contend with what he knew was irresistible.’ 


When war had begun it was too late for moderate 
counsels. Earlier in the day they might have prevailed 
had the King been advised by statesmen big enough to 
withstand the prejudices of their monarch and the rapidly 
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growing passions of the people. ‘The common English 
‘belief of that day,’ says Mr. Holland, ‘that there had 
‘ existed for years a great conspiracy aiming at indepen- 
‘dence, was as foundationless as the American allegation 
‘that the King and his Ministers were resolved to reduce 
‘America to “a state of slavery.”’ On this point both 
Ministers and people were misled by their officials and 
heated loyalist friends in America. In fact, the whole 
situation was monstrously misunderstood both as regards 
the feelings with which the American colonists began their 
resistance, and the means they possessed of making it suc- 
cessful. ‘ Nothing ripens ideas so quickly as war’ most 
justly observes Mr. Holland. Accordingly, the demand for 
privileges quickly became a claim to independence, and 
Englishmen and Americans found themselves engaged in a 
mortal struggle for the decision of a momentous question 
which very few men on either side of the Atlantic had really 
wished to raise. 

Burke’s great speeches and letters on our troubles with 
the American colonists are as full of instruction for poli- 
ticians of to-day as they were for the British public of a 
century and a quarter ago. He had done his best to resist 
every false step on the downward path which he foresaw 
must end in civil war; and a despairing tone, which after- 
events so fully justified, now characterised his language. 
‘ Everything administered as a remedy to the public com- 
‘ plaint, if it did not produce, was at least followed by, a 
‘ heightening of the distemper, until by a variety of experi- 
‘ments that important country has been brought into her 
‘ present situation—a situation which I will not miscall, 
‘which I dare not name, which I scarcely know how to 
‘ comprehend in the terms of any description.’* He believed, 
no one more strongly, that ‘ America was a noble object ’— 
an object well worth fighting for. ‘Certainly it is,’ he 
cried, ‘if fighting people is the best way of gaining them.’ 
He would not enter upon the military aspect of that question, 
which he left to the soldiers; but, ‘Sir (addressing the 
‘ Speaker), the use of force alone is but temporary. It may 
* subdue for a moment; but it does not remove the necessity 
‘of subduing again; and a nation is not governed which 
‘is perpetually to be conquered.’ Burke showed the scorn 
of a real statesman for that barren discussion of technical 





* Speech on Conciliation with America, March 22, 1775. 
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rights which absorbs the mental energies of lesser poli- 
ticians :— 

‘The question with me is, not whether you have a right to render 

your people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do; but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. Is a politic act the 
worse for being a generous one? Is no concession proper, but that 
which is made from your want of right to keep what you grant? Or 
does it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise of an 
odious claim, because you have your evidence-room full of titles, and 
your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce them? What signify all 
those titles and all those arms? Of what avail are they when the 
reason of the thing tells me that the asserting of my title is the loss of 
my suit, and that I could do nothing but wound myself by the use of 
my own weapons ? ’ * 
Burke ardently wished to keep the American Colonies 
within the Empire, and his method was to make his fellow- 
countrymen beyond the seas realise that there lay their 
truest interest and their highest aspirations :— 

‘ My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, from 
equal protection. These are the ties which, though light as air, areas 
strong as links of iron. Let the Colonies always keep the idea of their 
civil rights associated with your government—they will cling and 
grapple with you, and no force under heaven will be of power to tear 
them from their allegiance. But let it once be understood that these 
two things may exist without any mutual relation—the cement is 
gone, the cohesion is loosened, and everything hastens to decay and 
dissolution.’ 


We are entirely unable to accept the fatalistic theory of 
history and politics to which the consideration of the 
American troubles has led Mr. Holland. Judicial fairness 
in a historian is an admirable quality. The fair and honest 
treatment of opponents in contemporary political warfare, 
when it can be found, commands our admiration—a counsel 
of perfection hardly to be looked for in real life. But we 
refuse altogether, in spite of Burke’s failure, to admit that 
individual men are powerless in their own generation, or 
that Englishmen are driven along to their destined fate 
solely by ‘a public opinion controlled, as it ever is, by the 
‘spirit of the age.’ Strafford may be no more morally to 
blame for aiming at monarchical absolutism than Hampden 
for resisting the levy of ship-money. George III. may have 
been as honest according to his lights in trying to maintain 
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British supremacy as George Washington in defending the 
liberties of America. It is not the province of mortal man, 
or historian, or even reviewer, to pronounce ‘lastly on each 
‘deed.’ But Englishmen may surely ask of their states- 
men to understand a little better than the ignorant crowd 
the facts and conditions of their own time! To us it 
seems that the disasters which fell upon the Empire in the 
reign of George III. were the natural and necessary results 
of the colossal folly and ignorance of our governors. An 
honest but most narrow-minded and prejudiced King, advised 
by Ministers blind to the forces of their own age and to the 
nature and conditions of the struggle into which they 
entered with a light heart, appealed to the passions of the 
people which wiser men would have striven to allay. The 
ship, being badly steered, went upon the rocks, and we are 
asked to believe that it was the inevitable result of ocean 
currents! Are George III. and Washington really to be 
classed together simply as honest men advocating different 
theories, out of the clash of whose contentions arose a new 
and better state of things, to which, therefore, each in his 
degree was a contributor? Where, we wonder, in ‘the 
‘ study of history and politics’ does statesmanship come in ? 
Lord Elgin, writing in a fit of temporary annoyance in 1857, 
declares that English statesmen seemed to make it a prin- 
ciple never to check an evil till it had gained great propor- 
tions, aud this they called governing a democracy. And he 
thought ‘the time was approaching when foresight would 
‘be a positive disqualification in statesmen.’* There 
seems to be little immediate danger to British statesman- 
ship from an excess of endowment in this direction. The 
future is almost always more or less a leap in the dark, but 
the best preparation for the future is the true reading and 
understanding of the present. And here it was that Lord 
North and his friends so signally failed. It was insight 
rather than foresight that was lacking. They made no 
patient efforts to understand the facts; they listened only 
to counsels of pride and violence ; they had not the imagi- 
nation to understand the point of view very naturally 
adopted by their fellow -citizens beyond the Atlantic. 

We have quoted above the words of Burke to show that 
the language and thoughts of the present day as to the true 
bonds by which the Empire should be united are no new 
discovery. And in his day the constitutional system of 








* Imperium et Libertas, p. 280. 
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Great Britain and Ireland made familiar to all men the idea 
of two kingdoms with different Parliaments, both owning 
allegiance to the same King. It was not the novelty of the 
idea that prevented Englishmen from conceding Parlia- 
mentary government to the Colonies, but rather the unhappy 
temper of the public mind, excited by various unfortunate 
occurrences, and stirred by reckless politicians. This put 
all calm inquiry, all reasonable concession, all rational com- 
promise, entirely out of court. Long before the peace of 
1783 very many Englishmen, even amongst Lord North’s 
supporters, had realised all this as clearly as we do to-day. 
After the Declaration of Independence it might well have 
happened, indeed at one time it seemed very probable, that 
British arms would prevail. But for all that the two peoples 
could never have become united on the basis of conqueror 
and conquered, and when war had once begun this or dis- 
memberment was all that remained to the Empire. 

It is a relief to turn from the great failure of the eighteenth 
century to the great success of the nineteenth century, from 
the loss of America to the up-growth of the Canadian 
Dominion. In Lower Canada, at the time of the accession 
of Queen Victoria, the French Canadians, forming a large 
majority of the population, had control of the representative 
Assembly. They formed almost the whole of the farming 
or peasant class of the community, whilst the minority of 
British settlers possessed the energy and resources upon 
which the future growth and prosperity of the Colony 
clearly depended. The Council, consisting of nominees of 
the Governor, represented the sentiments of the British. 
Hence perpetual deadlock ; the conflict in fact turning upon 
whether the popular House was to control the Colonial 
Executive, or whether the latter, relying upon the support of 
the home Administration, was to prevail. There was every 
circumstance of racial and religious difference to embitter 
the quarrel. In the eyes of the British the majority were 
simply rebels to be put down and kept down by force. After 
fighting had taken place it required no little firmness on 
the part of British statesmen to resist the pressure of 
excited loyalists and to place their confidence in the restora- 
tion and developement of a free Parliamentary system, under 
which, as with us at home, the Executive was to be controlled 
by the popular assembly of the Legislature. In Upper 
Canada there was no racial difficulty; but there also the 
popular House had been held in check by a Council of 
nominees, representing powerful interests and families, and 
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the reformers of the Lower House were clamouring for the 
authority over the Executive possessed by the British House 
of Commons. Lord Durham’s expedient was to combine 
Upper and Lower Canada in a single Parliament, in which, 
of necessity, there would be a British majority, and frankly 
to concede to the Parliament of all Canada the privileges of 
the Parliament at home. A difficult and dangerous situation 
was saved by the true insight and wide-minded sagacity of 
the High Commissioner whom the Queen’s Ministers sent 
to Canada after the suppression of the rebellion. It is, 
however, less the scheme of settlement itself than the way 
in which it was discussed that requires our attention. Mr. 
Holland points out that the old Canadian Constitution, 
unlike the systems of the American Colonies, rested not 
upon Royal Charter, but upon the statute of 1791. It was 
the first of a long series of colonial constitutions framed by 
Act of Parliament, and there could therefore be no contest 
between Canada and the Mother Country as to the authority 
of the Imperial Legislature to bind the Colony. The dis- 
cussions at Westminster upon the principles of the new 
constitution show that men’s minds had indeed ‘ widened 
‘ with the process of the suns,’ and that the lessons taught 
by the bitter experience of the American conflict had 
not been learnt in vain. Mr. Holland thinks that Lord 
John Russell and other statesmen were too ready under 
the gloomy influences of that terrible dismemberment to 
contemplate the ultimate possibility of Colonial inde- 
pendence, and to hold that even that solution would 
not necessarily be fraught with disaster. We are inclined 
to think that this facing of the real facts of the situation 
is far wiser than letting oneself and others be deceived 
by resounding phrases about Imperial supremacy. No 
doubt in 1836 Whig statesmen and Tory statesmen, in 
speaking of the relation between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, always implied a relation in which the latter were 
largely governed by the Mother Country. In referring to 
Lower Canada, with the French majority in the Lower 
House, Lord John Russell declared that to give that body 
control over the Executive Government would be ‘ incon- 
‘ sistent with the relations between Mother Country and 
‘colony, and that it would be better far to say at once, 
‘ “Let the two countries separate,” than for us to pretend 
‘ to govern the colony afterwards.’ He saw the facts—viz., 
that free parliaments, with the power to choose their own 
governments, rule; he knew that the Parliament of Lower 
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Canada was hostile; and that, under these circumstances, to 
govern it from outside would be the merest pretence. Two 
years later, when Lord John—then Colonial Minister— 
brought in the Bill to suspend the Canadian Constitution, 
he insisted that a Parliament that named its own Executive 
was beyond control. In sucha case, he said: ‘The question 
‘ arises, “ What is to become of the orders given by the 
‘ « Imperial Government and the Governor of the Colony ? ” ’ 
—a question which in truth deserves just as much con- 
sideration now as it did then. He believed the possession 
of our Colonies tended materially to the prosperity of the 
Empire, but the future might bring with it changes, and he 
could imagine a time might come in which ‘our Colonies 
‘ might with propriety be severed from us, and formed into 
‘a separate and distinct State in alliance offensive and 
* defensive with this country.’ - 

On all this Mr. Holland’s comments are full of interest. 
What, he asks, would Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain 
as representatives of modern Liberalism say to this? And 
he goes on to refer to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech in the 
Jubilee year 1897, when he claimed that ‘Canada was a 
‘nation.’ ‘Canada,’ continues Mr. Holland, ‘is no longer 
‘a colonial dependency. It is a distinct State. It is in 
‘ alliance offensive and defensive with this country. Yet it 
“has not ceased to be an integral portion of the Empire. 
‘ Thus in the case of Canada we have succeeded in recon- 
‘ciling Imperium et Libertas—autonomy and Imperial 
* connection—res olim dissociabiles.’ Well, but let us look 
at things as well as phrases. Canada, according to Mr. 
Holland, is a distinct ‘State’ in strict alliance with this 
country. Sir Wilfrid Laurier says Canada is a nation. 
Apparently the term ‘State’ is hardly sufficient to satisfy 
Canadian aspirations. Nay, the Colonial Secretary, in 
speaking of Mother Country and Colonies, has himself used 
the phrase ‘sister nations,’ which, in our opinion, very 
happily expresses the relations between Great Britain, the 
Canadian Dominion, and the Australian Commonwealth. 
If, then, we take the true measure of the facts, was Lord 
John Russell so very far wrong after all in 1838? It 
is, in truth, because the Mother Country does not govern 
the great Colonies that the unity of the British Empire is 
maintained. And the great question of the future is to 
discover, not how the mother is to govern her daughters, 
but how to secure that the sister nations in time of general 
danger may act together. 
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Thus Lord Durham and the Whig Ministry came to the 
conclusion that the only way of keeping Canada within the 
Empire was to concede to that colony the main principle of 
the British Constitution—the subordination of the Execu- 
tive to the popular branch of the Legislature. It was not 
long before circumstances arose to test the firmness of the 
Imperial Government in adhering tothe path it had marked 
out for itself. Lord Elgin was determined, if he could, to 
make Lord Durham’s policy a success, sharing to the full 
the belief of his father-in-law that in this way only would 
Canada ultimately become a contented and loyal portion ot 
the Empire. Eleven or twelve years after the rebellion a 
Canadian Ministry, representing the French element in the 
colony, together with a small minority of the British, was 
returned to power, and proceeded to introduce a Bill to 
indemnify persons in Lower Canada, other than convicted 
rebels, for losses sustained in the rebellion of 1837-38 
through the violence of the troops and the loyalists. The 
injuries done to the rebels by the loyalists had already been 
made the subject of compensation. 


‘This modest and just measure,’ as Mr. Holland calls it, ‘met with 
a most violent opposition, and petitions flowed in from all parts of 
Upper Canada asking that Parliament might be dissolved on the 
question, or that the Bill might be reserved for the Royal sanction. 
Amongst the objectors were many most worthy colonials, to whom, as 
Lord Elgin wrote to Lord Grey, “the principles of constitutional 
government are unfathomable mysteries,’ and who regarded the 
representative of the Crown, and more remotely the Imperial Govern- 
ment, with the most intense and unrelenting indignation if political 
affairs were not administered in entire accordance with their sense of 
what is right.’ 


Lord Elgin, for having assented to the Bill, was attacked 
by riotous mobs in the streets of Montreal, whilst numerously 
signed petitions were sent home by vehement loyalists for his 
recall. At home a large portion of the press joined in the 
clamour against him, and the outcry was supported by the 
vigorous protests of the Opposition in the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The Imperial Government, 
however, firmly supported the constitutional and concili- 
atory policy of the Governor, and in Mr. Holland’s opinion 
‘ nothing did so much to inspire the French Canadians with 
‘ faith in the justice of Imperial suzerainty as the resistance 
‘ of Lord Elgin to the attacks made upon him on this occa- 
‘sion by the Tory, Orange, or so-called Loyalist party’ 
(p. 142). When Confederation came, Ontario and Quebec 
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again became provinces with separate Legislatures, within 
the new ‘ Dominion.’ Most men to-day will agree with Mr. 
Holland in thinking that it was only by treating the 
Canadians ‘as a nation’ that the union with the British 
Empire could have been maintained. In this instance he 
claims that the twin problems of reconciling ‘ Imperial con- 
‘nection with national freedom, and national power with 
‘ sub-national or provincial self-government,’ have been 
solved successfully. ‘Canada is a loyal and free nation 
‘ amid the nations of the Empire; Quebec a loyal and free 
‘ province amid the provinces of the Dominion.’ 

The great Australian Commonwealth has been the work 
of Australians themselves, British Ministers, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, having at last discovered that the truest 
statesmanship is to leave our fellow-citizens beyond the seas 
to work out their own salvation on their own lines. A 
British colony, when it becomes prosperous and populous, 
always insists upon havinga free hand. Our political ideals 
at home may possibly be sounder or more magnificent than 
Colonial aspirations, as, for example, when in 1873 the 
Australian Colonies wanted to tax each other’s imports, 
whilst a strong feeling at home would have inclined towards 
a Free-trade Empire. In vain did Lord Grey protest that 
the connection between Mother Country and Colonies was 
becoming a merely nominal instead of a living bond of 
union. ‘There must be,’ he said, ‘a single and paramount 
‘ authority to ensure that on subjects of general and common 
‘ interest all the separate communities that form the Empire 
‘shall act in concert, and shall co-operate with each 
* other.’ How, he asked, could the colonial relation remain 
if we allowed the Colonies to impose protective duties 
against our commerce even more hostile than those of most 
foreign countries? The real answer was that, for good or 
for evil, the Colonies could no longer be kept in leading- 
strings, and happily English statesmen were wise enough to 
recognise facts. We think the facts are of even deeper sig- 
nificance than Mr. Holland quite realises. He says truly 
enough that the discussion of 1873 shows that the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom was no longer in reality 
sovereign over our great self-governing Colonies, so far as 
legislation regarding their domestic affairs was concerned. 
It might, perhaps, be questioned whether the taxation of 
British produce is entirely the domestic concern of the par- 
ticular importing colony; but apart from this the true im- 
portance of the lesson is the rise of a Colonial sovereignty 
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which declines to be ruled by authority external to itself. It 
is quite true that the Parliament at Westminster, being an 
exclusively British Parliament, however well fitted to govern 
through the instrumentality of His Majesty’s Ministers the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies properly so called, is 
by its very nature not fitted for the government of the 
‘sister nations.’ Hence very wisely it abstains nowadays 
from attempting anything of the kind. But even in matters 
regarded beyond all dispute as common to the whole Empire, 
such as peace or war, the establishment of a Zollverein, 
the provision of means for the common defence, and so on, 
are we wise to look for ‘a paramount authority’ to rule us 
all? Doubtless for Imperial purposes British Ministers, 
depending solely upon a local electorate—that of the United 
Kingdom—form the only Supreme Government of the 
Empire, and in this Government Britain beyond the seas 
has no direct part. What should be the basis of our new 
arrangements to meet the altered state of things? Should 
we set ourselves to construct an actively paramount autho- 
rity, or should we frankly acknowledge that the Empire is 
held together by free concert only, and limit our en- 
deavours to providing a constitutional means of consulting, 
rather than of controlling, the separate nations of which the 
Empire iscomposed? Are we—to put the question shortly — 
to base our Imperial Constitution on the idea of a federation 
under a supreme Federal Government with the right and 
power to command, or on that of a great British league 
between nations whose feelings of kindred, whose sentiment 
of a common loyalty to the throne and flag, whose appre- 
ciation of their own dignity and interest will always keep 
them united in the face of danger, and able to act in concert 
as regards the outside world ? 

Mr. Holland rightly argues that the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom cannot by the introduction of Colonial 
representation possibly become a satisfactory principal 
Chamber of an Imperial Parliament possessing the func- 
tions attaching to Parliament, of taxing, of legislating, of 
choosing a supreme Executive. He would, therefore, look 
rather to the establishment of an 


‘Imperial Council acting as an intermediary between the great officers 
of State and each part of the Empire, conveying the wishes and 
opinions of the nations concerned to the Imperial Executive, and 
recommending, conversely, to their own Governments the measures 
suggested by that Executive and approved by themselves. This 
developement would be accompanied by the gradual detachment from 
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the special affairs and political life of the United Kingdom of the 
officials who are charged with the care of those naval, military, and 
external affairs in which the whole Empire is jointly interested. One 
can even imagine a system under which these high officials were 
appointed by the Crown, in confurmity with the wishes of the Imperial 
Council, and held office, not as now, so long as the Cabinet to which 
they belonged was supported by the majority in the House of Commons, 
but for a term of years, after the fushion of the Viceroy of India.’ 


Mr. Holland ends his book with a glowing description ot 
the rising importance of the Throne, which he should take 
more care to distinguish from the personal power of the 
Sovereign. It is true that it is in their relation to the 
Throne that the young democracies within the Empire feel 
most strongly the tie of a common citizenship. How little 
our philosophical thinkers and writers of the nineteenth 
century forcsaw such a developement as this! Still, Mr. 
Holland’s theories are sometimes enough to make an old 
Whig turn in his grave. ‘In theory,’ says Mr. Holland 
(at p. 269), ‘the Monarch can of his own free will dismiss 
‘and appoint any Minister as he likes, dissolve his Parlia- 
‘ ment, and rule without one, himself conduct all the affairs 
‘ of the Empire; in practice, he reigns but does not govern, 
‘ except indirectly by influence and advice.’ Is it, we humbly 
ask, part even of the theory of the British Constitution in 
this twentieth century that the King can govern without a 
Parliament? The influence of the Sovereign has grown in 
recent years; aud why? Because for more than two 
generations the Throne was occupied by a great and wise 
Queen who understood her part in the Constitution. Mr. 
Holland gives an interesting extract from a letter of Lord 
Elgin, in which he declares that the power he exercised in 
Canada, as a Constitutional Sovereign governing through 
and by the advice of his Ministers, was, in fact, greater than 
that which he wielded in Jamaica as Governor of a Crown 
Colony. Any movement in the direction of converting a 
useful influence of this kind into direct action on the part 
of the Sovereign would very soon produce both difficulty 
and danger to our whole system. 

We do not intend here to pursue the inquiry into the best 
Constitution with which in the abstract it might be possible 
to provide the British Empire or the United Kingdom. We 
are dealing with practical politics, and everyone at all con- 
versant with the working of our system must see that the 
suggestion contained in the last sentence above quoted 
involves fundamental changes in the English Constitution 
greater than have taken place since the days of William III. 
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Mr. Holland does excellent service in bringing before 
Englishmen the history of the growth of the Empire, and 
in recalling to their attention the wise and enlightened 
patriotism of statesmen like Lord Durham and Lord Elgin. 
The conclusion to which he comes is, in our opinion, 
established beyond all dispute—viz., that the great Colonies 
are now, as they claim to be, ‘ nations,’ and are not therefore 
to be ruled by our British ‘national’ authorities, whose 
existence is dependent upon the will of the people of the 
United Kingdom alone. Still the situation is not made 
clear by the mere use of the word ‘nation.’ If Canada 
is ‘a nation,’ Australia ‘a nation,’ and so on, it behoves 
the British ‘ nation’ to treat them as such. But then we 
are reminded in the same breath that we are the ‘ Mother 
* Country,’ or that we are all ‘sister nations’ together; and 
we are not told whether this relation of ‘motherhood’ or 
‘ sisterhood ’ involves more than those all-important feelings 
of common kinship and common loyalty which as a matter 
of fact hold us together. It is clear that some amount of 
definition is required, and Mr. Holland in his first chapter 
undertakes the not very easy task of defining the word 
‘nation.’ Everyone, he says, clearly understands the meaning 
of the word; but surely the word is frequently used by 
different people in quite different senses. Mr. Holland does 
not intend the word to signify a community which possesses 
a collective legal personality together with a very large 
degree of independence, though this is undoubtedly a very 
general understanding of the word. By ‘nation’ he means 


‘a natural community of men on a sufficiently large scale, whether or 
not they possess legal personality and governmental forms, A nation 
is an aggregation of men, usually based in the beginning upon some 
degree of affinity of race, and distinguished from other aggregations 
by certain sentiments of greater union among themselves. These 
sentiments are due to original kinships, maintained by constant inter- 
marriage, the geographical position, language, religion (some or all 
these elements); but, above all, to a community of history. And it 
must not be forgotten that a nation can be made by a process of bitter 
suffering, defeat, subjection, regret, disappointment, as well as by a 
successful, prosperous, and glorious career. Nor can a nation, once so 
fashioned, be unmade, nor can existence cease with misfortune. (P. 19.) 


Thus Mr. Holland would not say, as we should ourselves 
say, that the result of the Unions of 1603 and 1707 was to 
make one nation of the English and the Scotch peoples. 
For him the English nation and Scotch nation still exist. 
It is important, then, to bear his definition in mind in his 
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very frequent use of the word. Mr. Gladstone said during 
the American Civil War that the Confederates had made ‘a 
‘nation.’ Mr. Parnell’s aspiration was that Ireland should 
take its place as ‘a nation’ amongst the other nations of 
the world. The worst of Mr. Holland’s definition is that of 
necessity he finds himself compelled to employ a new word, 
‘ sub-nation,’ to describe a nation that is lacking in some of 
the attributes generally supposed to belong to nationhood. 
He was clearly bound to give his own definition, as certainly 
by many persons the word ‘nation’ is understood as 
implying a political condition of a people as well as some of 
the attributes mentioned by Mr. Holland. 

Let us turn our thoughts from the Empire and our great 
Colonies to the United Kingdom. Within the Empire a 
policy of Home Rule has been pursued, of which all men 
approve. Does the success of this policy encourage the 
hope that a policy of Home Rule within the United Kingdom 
would produce equally good results? The lesson of our 
colonial experience is clear enough that in these democratic 
days a Colonial Parliament and Executive Government 
become practically sovereign over the Colony, and that 
mutual goodwill becomes henceforth the sole guarantee for 
the continuance of satisfactory relations with the parent 
state. By Home Rule alone can we approximate to the 
realisation of ‘ Imperium et Libertas,’ so far as the Colonies 
are concerned. But the problem of the Empire and the 
problem of the United Kingdom differ essentially. The 
facts and conditions and necessities of the one case are 
utterly unlike those of the other. And the very reasons 
which make us Home Rulers as regards the great Colonies 
compel us to take our stand firmly on the parliamentary 
union of the three kingdoms. 

Mr. Holland entirely disapproves of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. After the parliamentary 
and national discussion to which those extraordinary pro- 
jects were subjected, few educated men have been found to 
stand up for either. The first involved the exclusion of the 
Irish members from the supreme Parliament at Westminster. 
It was therefore inadmissible. The second retained the 
Irish members at Westminster, though an exclusively Irish 
Parliament was to be established at Dublin. It was there- 
fore inadmissible. These two objections to the two 
measures were felt almost universally ; and they necessarily 
dispose of the possibility of the settlement of the Irish 
difficulty upon Gladstonian lines. Should, therefore, Irish 
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Home Rule be given up as a bad job? We should answer 
yes; and for all we know Lord Rosebery and many other 
distinguished members of the late Home Rule party may 
agree with us. 

Wesee with regret that Mr. Holland would endeavour to turn 
the flank of the Unionist objections to Mr. Gludstone’s mea- 
sures by advocating a far wider project than that sufficiently 
adventurous statesman contemplated. He, in fact, advocates 
‘ Home Rule all round,’ and would take as his model for 
our new constitution the system of the Canadian Dominion. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps Wales, would each 
have its own parliament and executive government, and 
would be subordinate to the Parliament of the United King- 
dom at Westminster. This, indeed, was the suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Chamberlain in 1886. The idea seems 
to be that the establishment of sub-national institutions for 
all these countries would relieve the central Parliament of a 
great part of its legislative burdens, and would gratify the 
national pride of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and 
Welshmen, to such an extent that they would co-operate 
more closely than ever in the general business of the king- 
dom. The wheels of Parliament, it is said, at present work 
heavily. Had we five parliaments, ten legislative chambers, 
five executive governments, so great would be the divisiou 
of labour that far more work and far better work would be 
done. The legislative relief to the central Parliament would 
indeed be considerable, if such measures as are now passed 
separately for each kingdom were entirely withdrawn from 
it. There would then, no doubt, be any number of days 
available for the discussion of the Indian Budget—always 
the stock example of the neglect by the House of Commons 
of its Imperial functions. As we understand the proposal, 
it is that each local parliament, as representing what Mr. 
Holland terms a nation, shall within its own borders have 
those powers of legislating, of taxing, and of controlling an 
executive government, which go with the English conception 
of ‘a parliament.’ Each, of course, would be limited to 
what was defined as being its own business by act of the 
supreme Parliament. Now one advantage of the proposal 
of a federal system such as this for the United Kingdom, is 
that the whole question is raised out of an Lrish atmosphere, 
and has to be scrutinised on much more general grounds. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are quite as much concerned as 
Irishmen in considering the advantages or disadvantages 
of the suggested reform. Does the scheme take account of 
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present-day facts and conditions, of the tendency ever grow- 
ing towards assimilation, as men’s habits of life, their pursuit 
of business or pleasure, and modern facilities of locomotion 
disincline them to the more home-keeping ways and more 
provincial ideas of their ancestors? At the time of the 
Scottish Union much was said, by those who were unable to 
look forward, in favour of a federal as against an incor- 
porating union. But that was two centuries ago! For 
generations past Scotchmen have learned to think that 
inasmuch as England forms an important part of Great 
Britain, good and wise government in England is not alto- 
gether beyond the scope of Scottish interest. The size and 
power of England make a federal system in the United 
Kingdom an absurdity, unless indeed Englishmen, in the 
words, we think, of Mr. Balfour, ‘are obliging enough to 
‘ cut their country up into lengths to suit the requirements 
‘of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.’ Imagine the central 
Parliament at Westminster at issue, as it well might be, 
with the Parliament and Government of England! A Tor 
ministry in England would not make things very comfortable 
for a Radical cabinet supreme over the United Kingdom ! 
And is any good result likely to come from giving a national 
form and complexion to local and party differences? The 
truth of the matter is that federal Home Rule was not 
advanced by Mr. Gladstone, because he recognised that, of 
all possible schemes, it was the most hopeless. And such 
favour as it now finds, it enjoys solely because, more fortunate 
than its predecessors, it has escaped the disaster of taking 
shape as a concrete measure, and has never been exposed to 
the ordeal of parliamentary discussion. 

In our opinion the safety and peace of the kingdom depend 
upon the unquestioned supremacy of Parliament over every 
part of it. The theoretical supremacy which Parliament re- 
tains over the great Colonies would be entirely inadequate to 
the due governing of the British Islands. If Ireland was an 
island in the Pacific, inhabited by a people which desired, 
with any feeling of unanimity, to live under its own institu- 
tions, there would be no objection to setting up Home Rule. 
But then the conditions would be entirely different from 
what they are. At home, parliamentary sovereignty—the 
only possible sovereignty—must be no mere theory resting 
upon the construction, perhaps the disputed construction, of 
a statute. It must remain the very essence of our whole 
system. 

We cannot say that the Canadian internal system, which, 
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after all, as national constitutions go, has yet had but a 
short life, impresses us as being in any way suitable to the 
quite dissimilar conditions of the United Kingdom. As 
regards Ireland, the establishment of a national executive 
would be an entirely new departure. Before the Union the 
King was the actual head of the Irish Executive, and he 
governed through ministers dependent upon the Parliament 
of Great Britain. Is there good reason to suppose that an 
Irish Government and Parliament representing the majority 
of the Irish people would studiously keep within the limits 
laid down by the new statute to be passed at Westminster 
to take the place of the Act of Union? It is not possible 
to set limitations to the aspirations of the Irish nation, as 
Mr. Parnell and other Irish Home Rulers used frequently to 
remind us. If, on the ground that the Irish are a nation, 
we establish national institutions, should we have any reason 
to be surprised that some millions of Irishmen considered 
themselves as something more than a state like New York, 
or a province like Quebec? Mr. Holland has greatly over- 
rated the importance of the change made in recent years as 
regards Scottish administration, whose head he describes 
inaccurately as a Secretary of State. The Scotch and Irish 
departments are in no true sense executives distinct from 
the Executive Government of the United Kingdom. They 
are merely branches of that Government, as the Home Office 
and Colonial Office are other branches. It may well be that 
much local business may be usefully administered in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland and in England, through more or less 
separate and local agencies ; but that is quite consistent with 
reserving as the sole depositaries of national authority and 
power the ministers who enjoy the confidence of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

It is desirable in politics to retain some sense of propor- 
tion between the grievance or injustice complained of and 
the remedy proposed. Two or three millions of Irishmen, 
belonging chiefly to a peasantry the most ignorant and 
backward of the whole European population of the Empire, 
are possessed by a desire to establish an Irish Parliament 
and nation independent of the rest of the kingdom. There 
is much in the history of the past to account for Irish dis- 
content and hostility to England, without our having 
recourse to the theory that Irishmen have received a ‘ double 
‘ dose of original sin.’ But we have to deal with things as 
they are to-day—to make the best of the present situation. 
Home Rulers on Gladstonian lines and ‘Home Rulers all 
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‘round’ propose that the whole constitutional system of 
the forty millions inhabiting these islands should be turned 
upside down in order to satisfy what are called Irish aspira- 
tions. The Unionist position naturally commends itself more 
strongly to British good sense. Much may be said for local 
as against central administration. There is a great deal of 
it already, and doubtless it may be usefully extended. But 
when we are dealing with the affairs of the whole nation, our 
grand principle should be to treat Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen on an absolute equality as citizens of one 
country, enjoying the same privileges, subject to the same 
government, legislated for and taxed by the same Parliament. 
All attempts to reconstruct, within the kingdom, nations or 
‘ gsub-nations,’ in any sort of political sense, must be met 
with a decided negative. We are, in fact, politically one 
nation, and not three nations, and it would be the height of 
folly and against the whole tendency of the age to found our 
institutions on the distinctions of a dead past, to substitute 
for our larger patriotism a ‘ particularism’ entirely out of 
date. 

If our experience with the Colonies has taught us any- 
thing at all, it is that the grant of a Democratic Legislature 
is sure to be followed by the demand of that Legislature to 
control the Executive. Home Rule having been conceded 
in full, the Colonies have their own future destinies in 
their own hands. The more completely Imperial authority 
holds itself aloof from Colonial parties and factions, the 
better in the long run for the permanence of the tie between 
Mother Country and Colony. Are these relations possible 
between Great Britain and Ireland? Many and great 
mistakes have been committed in the past; but they would 
all pale before the folly of equipping Ireland with a complete 
set of national institutions, and then denying to Ireland the 
right to act as a nation! We agree with Mr. Holland in 
thinking it probable that Gladstonian Home Rule would 
have led to civil war; but we cannot believe that ‘ Home 
‘ Rule all round’ would give us peace. 

In 1886 Irish Home Rule was made by Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers the great and sole test of ‘ Liberalism.’ 
The opposition of Unionists led by Lord Hartington was 
never rested upon objections to special details of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s projects. The destructive criticism to which every 
detail of his two Bills was subjected served to expose the 
impossible principles upon which a Home Rule policy is 
necessarily based. The Unionist victory has established 
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once for all that the national unity of the United Kingdom 
in regard to its Legislature and Executive is fundamental. 
This can never be with Unionists, Liberal or Conservative, 
an open question. We have to get the best working system 
we can for the Empire and the Kingdom. The facts and 
conditions are quite dissimilar in the two cases; and it is 
only by suiting our system to the facts in each case that we 
can hope to make a success either of our Imperial or of our 
national Constitution. 
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